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Chapter One 
Introduction 

Why Critical Thinking? 



No one can be a great thinker who does not recognize that as a great 
thinker it is his first duty to follow his intellect to whatever conclusions it 
may lead. Truth gains more even by the en-or of one who, with due 
study and preparation, thinks for himself than by the opinions of those 
who only hold them because they do not suffer themselves to think. 

J. S. Mill. On Liberty 



Introduction 

This is a book about reasoning and writing. It is based on the assumption that 
through the course of our college education we should come to understand and 
appreciate the nature of clear thinking and reasoned argument. Without such an 
understanding, it is impossible to evaluate honestly the worth of the alternative claims, 
human values, and ways of life that are often presented in various courses and texts. 
Evaluating alternative positions means understanding the claims and weighing the 
strength of the reasons given in their support. The ability to conduct such an 
evaluation is part of what it means to be a critical thmker. 

lb this end, we need to understand the nature of careful thinking and good 
reasoning. Just as importantly, however, we must also develop a habit of mind that 
inclines us to be critical in any area of life where deliberation, choice, and action are 
appropriate. As critical persons, we should be inclined to discriminate between beliefs 
and values for which there are good reasons and those for which the reasons are not 
so strong. We should accept the former while remaining skeptical of the latter. In 
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other words, to use a metaphor common- in education, students who are critical 
thinkers become "filters" who selectively allow only the more carefully considered 0 
bcliefe and values to guide their lives. Critical thinkers refuse to be "sponges" who 
indiscriminately soak up whatever belief, value, or bit of information comes their way. 

Given such educational goals, certain important questions arise: What skills, ^ 
dispositions, and knowledge do critical thinkers need? What forces prevent humans 
from developing their critical faculties? How are critical thinking and the reading of 
primary texts related? What is the relationship between learning to think critically and 
becoming a good writer? These questions and others will be explored in the following 
chapters. 



Critical Thinking and the Western Tradition 

Our approach combines instruction in critical thinking and expository writing with 
the study of classic texts. How do these three areas of study fit together? In 1983, 
after the College Board had conducted an extensive study of the skills college-bound 
freshmen needed, board president George Hanford suggested that, beyond the skills of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic it was imperative to teach **the Fourth R" (reasoning) 
throughout high school. Hanford stated that reading and writing were of litde use if 
one could not evaluate critically what one read or wrote. He claimed that, for the 
sake of developing students' rational and critical abilities, teachers should be willing to 
sacrifice some course content and devote time to teaching the strategies for critical 
evaluation. He urged teachers to design assignments so that students were asked to 
use these skills.^ 

A few years after Hanford made this plea for teaching **the Fourth R," other 
critics of education began to lament the fact that American education was ignoring the 
intellectual foundations necessary for our students to understand our culture, its 
values, and its problems. In 1987 Allan Bloom, in his book The Closing of the 
American Mind, presented a bleak view of contemporary university education. In his 
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view, the foundations of our culture had been destroyed through neglect, and what 
was called education had become a hodgepodge of requirements from disparate 
disciplines with no unified vision or theme. He was concerned because modem 
students were not required to read any of the classic texts of the Western tradition, 
works which contained a wealth of competing positions and arguments. Bloom 
maintained that if students had no knowledge of the arguments for alternative points 
of view, they were no longer in a position to pass enlightened judgment on the wide 
variety of competing positions, values, and institutions presented in our contemporar\\ 
pluralistic society. 

Bloom's book became a surprise best-seller. However, much of the university 
community was predictably not very enthusiastic. It was, after all, the members ot thai 
community who were being criticized for watering down education and for not 
developing students* critical abilities, i.e., for ''closing the American mind" When 
Bloom claimed that students should study specific primary texts, most reviewers 
seemed to think that he was proposing an elitist education.^ These critics assumed 
that many of today's college students were incapable of understanding the works 
studied by our nation's founding fathers, who used them as guides to their own 
thinking when they framed the U.S. Constitution. These critics held that to require ail 
students to study these works would be ''elitist education." 

Such criticism seems unduly negative. It implies an irreversible degradation of 
student abilities. It implies that anything that is required in a college education should 
be something that every student can easily master. Such a position is egalitarianism at 
its worst: the best*prepared students remain unchallenged while the worst-prepared 
develop a false sense of superiority. 

The texts for this course sequence are not unchallenging. They are chosen with 
the assumption that all students can learn to read, understand, and evaluate texts that 
have been and continue to be important in our culture's continuing development. 
These texts include writings by Plato, Aquinas, Bacon, and Madison, to name only a 
few. 
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Another criticism of Bloom's book was that his prescribed readings from the 
Western tradition tended to be reductionist and ethnocentric. Many of the works 
were written by white males of the Western culture and hence tend to reflect the 
values of that culture. Nonetheless, Bloom may have missed a golden opportunity to 
explain why the ideas expressed in these favored works were important not only for 
our culture's traditions but also for the development of any educated mind. The sex 
and race of an author may affect the author's ideas, but whether the ideas are worthy ^ 
of study has nothing to do with their source. To reject an idea because of its source is 
to commit a logical fallacy. What one finds in the works of thinkers like Homer, 
Sophocles, Plato, and Shakespeare are important and thought-provoking ideas. One 
also finds arguments that support the ideas and critique alternatives. Both the ideas 
and the arguments call for an evaluation by the reader. The critical reader soon finds 
that the truth of claims about important ideas is not self-evident, but is always 
controversial The works invite us to analyze and evaluate claims rather than to 
accept them without thought The value of studying many of the "great works" of the 
Western culture is that one soon finds that any idea, value, institution, scientific 
theory, or educational practice that is proposed as a candidate for "the truth" at the 
same time asks for critical scrutiny. Most of the great works of the Western tradition 
are unified in their rejection of dogmatism and uncritical acceptance of authoritarian 
ideas. The Western tradition is one that endorses the value of critical thought and 
those other values necessary to engage in open discussion and honest criticism. To 
make a claim is at the same time to invite criticism. 

If indeed this is what studying some of the important works of Western culture 
involves, then the study of such texts and the study of the methods of critical thinking 
form a marriage of naturally complementary subject matter. Critical thinking and 
primary texts belong together. Primary texts, as do many great works of art, both 
conveys important ideas and imite the reader to think critically about those ideas. 
Often the texts are themselves examples of the process of critical thought, e.g,, Plato's 
dialogues, scenes from great plays or novels, or philosophical essays. However, if one 
studies only the texts without instruction in how to evaluate critically the variety of 
competing claims presented in the texts, one may have the feeling of encountering a 
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group of significant ideas but at the same time feel bewildered because there seems no 
way to evaluate the cogency of the competing claims. Such an educational experience 
can lead one to adopt an attitude of intellectual cynicism in which no position is taken 
seriously* On the other hand, if one receives only instruction in reasoning and logic, 
void of the study of significant subject matter, one's study becomes little more than 
intellectual gymnastics, the usefulness of which is not readily apparent, since it is void 
of evaluation* Hence, it seems that the study of important primary texts is a natural 
complement to instruaion in critical reasoning and writing* As humans seeking 
knowledge and understanding, we must learn either to think for ourselves; if we do 
not, others will think for us. As we read the texts written by the "best and brightest 
of our tradition, we realize that they disagree on important issues* Hence, we are 
forced* whether we like it or not, to make up our own minds-to think for ourselves. 



The Value of Critical Thinking 

The preceding argument assumes that it is good for all students to examine the 
debates over the imponant ideas and values upon which their culture is based* 
However, those who care little about the history of Western ideas or the intellectual 
debates carried on within each academic discipline may not find this argument 
convincing* For those students, other more pragmatic arguments may be more 
appealing-ones that focus on the value of critical thinking as a means to attaining 
more personal goals* 

Students tend to enter almost any class with the question, **Why do I need to 
learn this?" For this course, the question might be expanded to include, "Why should I 
study reasoning, read these texts, and write papers? How will improving my reasoning 
and writing skills help me to get ahead in the world? How will it help me in other 
courses?" 

In the first place, critical thinking is valuable because it is useful in the classroom. 
In courses across the curriculum, students are asked in essays and papers to discuss 
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positions or issues '^critically/ For example, a professor of literature might ask you to 
evaluate critically Arthur Millefs portrait of the "American Dream' in The Death of a 
Salesman. Unfortunately, for many students such instructions lack meaning. Many 
have little idea how to analyze a text and evaluate the acceptability of its claims or 
arguments. Often their past education has emphasized memorization or rote learning 
at the expense of developing thinking skills and reasoned judgment. 

Being asked to perform in ways with which we are not familiar or we do not 
understand is ahvays threatening. It is all the more troublesome when we Gnd 
ourselves thrown amid the mass of information and competing claims presented in the 
variety of college courses. How are we to decide which of many conflictmg positions 
is most reasonable when each is presented by an expert in the discipline--especiaily 
when each position sounds as convincing as the other? Marxists extol the virtues of 
socialism, while libertarians fervently criticize any form of governmental interference. 
Some writers laud the virtues of being a traditional housewife and mother, while some 
feminist thinkers argue that choosing to be a traditional housewife and mother is not 
only unwise, but immoral. Some social scientists and psychologists argue that human 
behavior is determined by historical, social, and genetic forces, while ancient and 
modem philosophers argue for human freedom and dignity. Some authors commend 
the life of romantic love, while others criticize it as either a childish illusion or an 
exploitative phenomenon which harms both sexes. Throughout the course of our 
education, we Gnd that for life's most important issues there is far more disagreement 
than agreement In every discipline, the experts disagree. How is it that we can 
effectively decide among such competing claims? 

Bkced with such an educational environment while at the same time being asked 
to make intelligent choices from among the competing positions, many students base 
their responses on personal feelings or biases. These emotional responses have been 
shaped by their culture or previous experience and hardly provide good reasons for 
accepting or rejecting a claim. For some students, unfortunately, all positions tend to 
sound equally convincing. These students conclude that there is co such thing as 
truth. They conclude that what counts as the most reasonable position is to be 
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determined by the subjective response of each individual. For them, every claim is 
reduced to mere opinion. Lacking any objective or external standard by which to 
settle disagreements, these students ask« *'Who*s to say who's right and who's wrong? 
Isn't it all relative?" 

Of course, the irony of such a relativistic position is that, if we accept it, who is lo 
say whether that position itself is right or wrong? If the reasonableness of all claims is 
a function of the subjective response of the person who makes the claim, then the 
reasonableness of that claim is itself relative to the subjective response of each person. 
That claim too becomes "a mere opinion." But clearly, those who assert that the truth 
of any claim is "merely a matter of opinion" believe that their claim is true and not "a 
mere opinion." Hence, those who hold such a position contradict themselves.-^ They 
want all beliefs except their own to be matters of opinion. 

So, if one cannot consistently hold that the reasonableness of a claim is a matter 
of opinion, and if personal bias is not a good reason for accepting or rejecting a claim, 
then one is forced to think critically about which claims to adopt and which to reject. 
One cannot just say, Tt's all a matter of opinion." But one cannot judge the 
reasonableness of an argument, position, or claim without first having some 
understanding of the principles that make one argument, position, or claim more 
reasonable than another. Experience with critical thinking techniques gives humans 
the tools to analyze and evaluate competing claims and make an intelligent choice 
among them. 

Besides being useful in the classroom, critical thinking is also valuable in the 
work-place. Many jobs require skills that are co-extensive with critical thinking. 
These skills include the ability to gather and analyze information, to draw reasonable 
conclusions from one's analysis, to engage in informed decision-making, and to 
conmiunicate one's findings in clear, persuasive prose. The skills that make good 
critical thinkers are the same as those that make good lawyers, doctors, managers, and 
leaders. The study of sound reasoning and good writing is perhaps the most direct way 
to develop such skills. 
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Critical thinking skills also can be valuable in helping us make personal decisions. 
Contemporary psychologists who employ Rational-Emotive Psychotherapy claim that 
many behavioral and psychological problems are a result of poor cognitive 
deveiopraenL One way to avoid psychological problems is to develop one's rational or 
critical capacities. Albert Ellis, the founder of Rational-Emotive Psychotherapy, clai. 
that "man is a uniquely rational, as well as uniquely irrational, animal; that his 
emotional or psychological disturbances are largely a result of his thinking illogically or 
irrationally; and that he can rid himself of most of his emotional or mental 
unhappiness ... if he learns to maximize his rational and minimize his irrational 
thinking."'^ EUis^s Rational-Emotive Psychotherapy aims at showing people how their 
psychological difficulties largely result from distorted percepuons and illogical 
thinking.^ 

Young people who lack any clear notion of how to evaluate the reasonableness of 
a belief or value are often led by their peers to engage in illegal or problematic acts. 
They lack what some have called "logical self-defense."^ Tlic most forceful or 
charismatic figure of the group leads them down a path of self-destruction. Beyond 
depending on strong feelings or a purely emotional response, they have no idea how 
to evaluate the worth or the consequences of their actions. Therapists often tell of 
people who engage in self-destrucrive behavior because they are not able to think 
clearly about a troublesome situation and to determine the true effects of their 
behavior. As a result, they choose means for attaining their desired goals or ends that 
turn out to be ineffective or problematic. For example, imagine a teenage male who is 
angry at his parents for not buying him a can In order to get even, he consciously 
docs poor work in schooL Obviously, such behavior will not achieve the desired end 
without severely harming the boy. He does not realize that his academic record is 
important and that doing poorly in school is probably not an effective means of 
changing his parents* minds. As the old adage goes, "He is cutting off his nose to spite 
his face." Psychologists like Ellis believe that if people have some training in the 
critical evaluation of their values, goals, and attitudes, they will be less likely to make 
such apparently irrational choices or to engage in problematic behaviors. Psychologists 
also realize, of course, that most situations are more complex than the one above and 
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that more factors influence human behavior than one's cognitive attitudes and beliefs. 
e.gM personal habits, past experience* and chemistry. Nonetheless, many of us 
repeatedly choose harmful actions because we are not clear about the value of our 
goals or the real consequences of our beliefis and actions. 

The benefits of developing critical thinking skills and dispositions go beyond 
mental health and individual success in school and the work*place. The effects of 
faulty reasoning are social as well as personal. We understand today that many social 
problems, including prejudice or social policies based on prejudice, are a function of 
faulty reasoning. When derogatory claims are made about classes of people or other 
nations, most people rarely ask, "What is the evidence for that position?" "On what 
size of sample has the person based his or her claim?" or "How could anyone possibly 
know that?" When large numbers of people in a society are unable to recognize 
instances of fallacious reasoning (such as hasty generalizations, false dilemmas, or false 
cause arguments), they often accept claims about other races, sexes, or classes of 
people that are logically indefensible. They become the slaves of those public figures 
who understand how to manipulate public sentiment through rhetorical skills or 
sophistic reasoning. Prejudice, bias, egocentrism, and ethnocentrism all flourish in the 
untrained mind, enslaving it as well as others. When these beliefs are translated into 
actions or social policy, they have dire social consequences. 

The philosopher Aristotle gives an argument for the value of critical thinking 
based on the assumption that "all persons desire to know." He defines "to know" as 
having knowledge of the general principles and causes that govern the changes in the 
world around us. Aristotle demonstrates that through developing one's reasoning 
skills, one can go beyond mere sense experience and infer these general laws and 
explanatory principles.^ Sense experience tells us that things change, but it does not 
tell us what principles govern the change. Only through reasoning are we able to 
employ our inferential powers and discover the laws that underlie physical change. So, 
if we desire to know the principles and causes of events, we should at the same time 
desire to develop those capacities that are essential for attaining this end. 
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Whae an understanding of critical thought and the reasoning process allows us to 
deepen our understanding of the world, it also shows the limitations of logic as a tc^i 
for gaining knowledge. Long ago, Aristotle also observed that reasoned argument 
cannot demonstrate the truth of all premises. Yet, ail rational demonstration requires 
that we begin with premises and then reason to the appropriate conclusion. The 
problem is that, as Aristotle pointed out, if the acceptability of each premise in the 
argimient is dependent upon the acceptance of yet prior premises, then the 
justification of any conclusion would involve an infinite regression of prior premises, 
each needing a rational justification. For example, I believe A because of B, B 
because of C, C because of D and so on, ad infinitum. Hence, if we are to escape 
such an infinite regression where the truth of each claim is dependent on accepting 
some prior claim which itself is dependent on yet some prior claim, the truth of some 
premises must be accepted as immediate or basic, that is, not derived firom other more 
basic truths. In other words, ultimately our reasoning process must begin with 
premises that cannot be proved by way of reasoned argument 

The question of how we arrive at these basic premises is important. It is a 
question to which many competing answers have been given. Aristotle's answer was 
that any well-trained, properly-functioning mind had the inborn capacity to intuit such 
basic truths. He believed that when people became familiar with an area of inquiry, 
after having studied it long and carefully, their minds would simply ''see" or "intuit" that 
certain claims in that area were true, even though the truth of the claims could not be 
demonstrated by way of argument As Aristotle says, "He who requires proof of first 
principles shows want of education." The axioms of a mathematical system and the 
law of noncontradiction are familiar examples of such basic premises. These principles 
must be assumed if other truths are to be inferred. 

Others believe that there are other means for arriving at basic truths-*means quite 
different from either reasoned argument or Aristotle's notion of intuition. Saints, 
poets, and scientists often talk of visions, insights, and revelations. No one familiar 
with either the world's religious texu or poetiy would deny that in all cultures there 
have been reports of truths revealed in some sort of direct or immediate fashion. One 
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problem for those who base their beliefs on such revelatory experiences is that what is 
revealed as **the truth" tends to vary from person to person and culture to culture. So. 
while the fact that there are such revelatory experiences is well-established, how one 
decides which conflicting claim is true is another matter. Clearly, contlicting claims 
cannot ail be true. 

The scope of such revealed truths is also a matter of controversy. One c^n ask 
whether any claim can be a candidate for an immediate truth and hence escape the 
need for further proof or demonstration. Are there perhaps areas of inquiry which, by 
their very nature, are not subject to reasoned proof and rational argument? Are there 
kinds of experiences that are so compelling that proof becomes unnecessary? Or arc 
all beliefs ultimately subject to public debate and careful examination and critique? 
These are important questions over which there is much debate. 

Disagreement over such basic issues, however, is not a problem. The value of 
open debate and the public discussion of competing beliefs is that when evaluation is 
open to the public, all interested inquirers can share in the debate. Each can add his 
or her part to the inquiry. Knowledge that is subjected to reasoned evaluation 
becomes "public property." All interested inquirers can retrace the steps of an 
argument or examine the evidence on all sides of an issue. In this respect there is 
something egalitarian about critical thinking; all persons can and should participate in 
the dialogue. The public nature of the reasoning process makes it antithetical to 
authoritarianism and elitism. In addition, when knowledge claims are open to public 
scrutiny, error is harder to conceal Conversely, when knowledge is considered to be 
private and there is no shared methodology for evaluating the reasonableness of 
claims, the road to deception, error, and illusion is made easy for those who might 
desire the uncritical acceptance of certain positions. 
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Critical Thinking and Logic 

In the following chapters, we emphasize the pedagogical principle that critical 
thinking and writing can best be understood, at least for beginners, as formal processes 
with clear strategies for success. We believe that critical thinkers and writers can 
develop their skilb most quickly by learning to follow certain proven strategies as they 
read think, and write. 

In order to understand better the patterns of good reasoning, some knowledge of 
formal logic is required- Logic provides us with the blueprints for argumentative 
papers and some clear strategies for evaluating positions and arguments. It shows why 
some ways of reasoning are good and others unacceptable. It provides the foundation 
from which we evaluate competing positions. 

Some students, however, may be skeptical about learning formal logic. They 
could point out that many people reason very well without having had such instruction. 
Socrates, for example, reasoned well but never had a course in logic. In fact, logic as 
a formal discipline was not developed until some forty years after Socrates' death, and 
the logical system we will learn was not fully developed until the nineteenth century. 
In response to such criticisms one can admit that some people, either by nature or by 
luct do reason well. On the other hand, many do not, and they could certainly 
benefit from understanding the patterns of good reasoning. In fact, it is only through 
understanding the orinciples of logic that those who do reason well understand why 
their reasoning is good. They then understand what it means to say that a claim 
logically entails other claims. Thqr understand that the notion of logical entailment is 
defined in terms of validity, that validity is defined in terms of logical form, and that 
the logical form of an argument can be displayed by reducing the argument to 
symbolic representations. So, if an understanding of logical entaihnent is essential to 
understanding and evaluating arguments, it is important to understand the 
fundamentals of logic. 
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Logic also provides us with a tool to clarify arguments. A logical analysis of an 
extended argument allows us to see how the various parts fit together. Without such 
knowledge, the evaluation of positions tends to become an intuitive rather than a 
formal process* and claims based on intuition, though sometimes corrects need to be 
evaluated by a standard procedure. 

Another reason why the study of logic is important to critical thinking is that 
critical thinking about any subject requires us to make judgments, and judging is an 
evaluative activity. Critical thinkers are people who seek to evaluate fairly the 
reasonableness of claims, arguments, institutions, values, and activities. When we 
make such judgments, we assume standards to which we appeal for justification. The 
principles of formal deductive logic, the methods of inductive logic, and the norms oi 
informal logic and faUacy theory provide us with weU-established standards or models 
to which we can appeal. Inductive logic has proved to be a fiiiitful way of evaluating 
the evidence for a claim, and deductive logic is "truth-preserving" in the highest sense: 
i.c^ given the rules of deductive inference, if we begin with true premises and reason 
correctly, we can be assured that we will end with true conclusions. Knowledge of 
standard informal fallacies allows us to quickly identify instances of fallacious 
reasoning. 

We must, of course, admit that in everyday discourse it is often diEBcult to attain 
the clarity and rigor present in the ideal of formal logic* We know only too well how 
complex and ambiguous arguments in natural language can be. But in spite of such 
complexity, once we clearly understand what is being claimed and have identified the 
reasons given in support of the claim, we have a much better chance of evaluating iis 
reasonableness. 

A final argument for studying logic is that even those who would criticize logic's 
usefulness must first understand it Otherwise they cannot formulate and evaluate 
their criticisms. Anyone who opposed learning logic but who did not understand it 
would be as comic as those who oppose learning foreign languages but speak only 
their native tongue. 
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In conclusion, because critical thinking is a practical activity, not only should we 
be able to evaluate the claims made by others, but we should also be able to construct 
cogent arguments in support of our own positions. Ultimately, these logical skills 
should provide the core of the writing process* An essay can be seen as an extended 
argument in which the thesis is one s conclusion and the supporting paragraphs are the 
premises. With some knowledge of the formal structure of valid arguments, one can 
also develop a simple method for constructing valid arguments used to support or 
criticize positions. Such knowledge is useful because it shows how complex it can be 
to write a paper that argues persuasively for a position. It shows how each premise 
must itself be questioned and supported by even more fundamental premises. The 
method also shows how important it is to have a clear understanding of the meaning 
of the terms in a thesis. For example, to argue that an educational policy is just Grst 
requires proposing a deGnition for ''justice," and, as we know, given the political 
debates over what constitutes "justice," constructing such a definition is not easy. This, 
more than any other task, should lead to an attitude of healthy skepticism when one is 
told that certain issues are clear and that the truth is obvious. It also shows the 
necessiQr of asking fundamental questions prior to arguing about particular issues. 

We have seen that, rather than being abstract or useless, critical thinking, reading, 
and writing are perhaps the most practical areas of study. The strategies, knowledge, 
and skills learned here can be applied to many areas of life where human deliberation, 
choices, and actions are important 



1I.5 Critical Thinking and Writing 

As we have already seen, critical thinking is useful in those classes where students 
arc asked to write evaluative essays or papers (1.3). We have also seen that 
knowledge of logic as a normative ideal (1.4) is helpful whenever we are asked to 
evaluate positions or construct papers that argue for a thesis or a particular position. 
Yet beyond these obvious reasons, the relationship between critical thinking and 
writing becomes more complex. 
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Writing is an especially imponant tool for the critical thinker because written 
discourse has both a precision and a power lacking in the spoken language. It must be 
precise because, being cut off as it is from the inflections and gestures of speech, it 
communicates no more and no less than what the individual words, combined into 
larger units of thought, say. Its power must be derived from structure, word choice, 
tone, and logic. As critical writers, we must therefore select our words and structure 
our thoughts in such a way that they say exactly what we mean as clearly, concisely, 
and persuasively as possible so that they cannot be misunderstood to mean something 
other than what we mean. As critical readers we look for this clarity of language and 
precision of thought in the writing of others. We will not be satisfied with a 
superficial glance at a text but will study carefully its diction, style, tone, and logical 
organization as we critically evaluate its claims and arguments. Finally, the written 
language has a particular power denied to the spoken language because through 
written texts we hear the voices of the past commimicating the thoughts and ideas of 
people and cultures long vanished from us. We may be sure that the written language 
remains the medium of communication in which ideas arc best conveyed to others, 
whether they be those alive today or those who will live hereafter. 

Writing not only communicates ideas but also is a process by which ideas are 
clarified and corrected. This goes hand-in-hand with critical thinking. Matthew 
Lipman, founder and director of the Philosophy for Children Program, has pointed out 
that critical thinking not only is thinking that employs a criterion- e.g., logic or 
rationality-but that critical thinking also is thinking that is self-correcting.^ Critical 
thinking is thinking that looks at its own arguments, positions, or conclusions and is 
continually working to evaluate and refine them. 

At the same time, experts in written composition tell us repeatedly that the 
purpose of writing is to clarify our own thinking, provide information and evidence to 
the reader, and persuade the reader of the strength of our position. This process 
invokes writing, revision, and editing. According to Strunk and White, one mark of a 
good writer is the willingness to be critical of what is written and, if necessary, to make 
the necessary revisions for clarity and understanding.^ Writing, like critical thinking. 
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is a sclf<X)rrecting process- We can learn from our mistakes only if we can first 
identify our mistakes. 

Many skills are needed for this seif-correcting process. If what is corrected is 
one's grammar or style, then one must have knowledge of the rules of grammar (see 
Appendix B) and, to use the language of Strunk and White, "the elements of style." 
Wc use language skills and will continue to use them whether or not we know the 
rules. But as critical thinkers practicing the art of writing clear, convincing prose, we 
will be keenly interested in developing whatever skills will enhance this endeavor. As 
we write, we will become more and more conscious of the issues of clarity and 
precision in language and become more and more adept at utilizing and internalizing 
the commonly accepted conventions of grammar and the most effective techniques of 
style. 

If what is to be criticized and corrected is the reasoning that underlies one's 
position, what is needed is knowledge of the principles that underlie good reasoning, 
i.en logic. Grammar, style, and logic provide important standards by which we evaluate 
and enhance our own writing. 

We write not merely to enhance and clarify our own thinking process but, more 
importantly, to present our thinking about a subject to others and to convince them of 
the cogency of our position. If we do not succeed in accomplishing the latter, we will 
at least stimulate others to think critically about the subject. We hope they will build 
their own counterarguments, responding to our position and thus clarifying and 
refining their own thinking as they do so. Writer and reader, transmitter and receiver, 
are thus engaged in a process together. Discourse becomes dialogue. Writers must 
also remember that they are communicating through the written word to some specific 
audience. Level of diction, tone, techniques of style, choice of evidence, and form of 
argumentation all will be governed by the writer's identification of and responsiveness 
to this audience. 
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Another relationship between critical thinking and writing is a formal one. One 
might argue for the following analogy: the study of grammar and syntax is to a 
weil*formed sentence, what the study of logic is to an essay. The rules of grammar 
and syntax tell us what is acceptable in a welUformed sentence; the patterns of logic 
define the acceptable patterns of reasoning that will guide the development of an 
essay. An analysis of these patterns will be the subject of much that follows. 

Hnally, one of the greatest obstacles to writing good papers is that students often 
have little to say about an issue or position taken in a text An understanding of 
critical thinking can be helpful by giving students the important strategies and tools for 
critical analysis that in turn will allow them to have something reasonable to say about 
a text. 



1I.6 Conclusion 

While a more complete discussion of the nature of critical thinking follows, it 
should now be obvious from this introduction that enhancing one's critical abilities is a 
good thing. The reasoning skills that are central to critical thinking play an important 
role in a variety of human endeavors. For example, reading classic texts that present 
us with a variety of competing ideas requires a critical mind. Without strategies for 
evaluating competing claims and arguments, confusion or skepticism may result 
Writing papers in support of an interpretation or position requires that we understand 
how to support a thesis, i.e., how to present a well-formed, reasoned argument. 

All of these reasons for the value of critical thinking do not mean, however, that 
the development of human rationality is the answer to all personal or social problems. 
Hrst, there is the question of how much our rational capacities affect our actions. It 
seems possible for us to know what the reasonable course of action is and still not be 
able to pursue it. For example, someone may decide that it is reasonable to do a lot 
of studying for an exam but be unable to resist the sirens of television or a social 
function that interfere with study. Persons may know that it is reasonable not to 
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smoke and yet be unable to quit The human psych<^ is complicated. The forces that 
make us behave as wc do often remain a mystery. 

Second, our reasoning is limited because we are more comfortable with and 
skilled at reasoning about means to attain our ends than we are at evaluating our ends 
or goals. Typically, our ends or goals are a function of our individual histories and the 
cultures in which we live. This is not to say that we cannot rationally choose goals or 
that a critical evaluation of values is not possible but rather that such evaluation and 
choice are difficult 

HiinL while critical thinking about various beliefs or courses of action is a good 
thing to do, we are always limited by our inability to possess all the information we 
might desire in coming to a conclusion. In many of life's most important areas, the 
evidence we need to warrant our decisions will always be incomplete. Nonetheless, in 
spite of such limitations, we must make decisions, and learning to think clearly and 
carefully about our decisions can be a great help. 
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■Exercise 1.6 



Imagine that some friend at home wanted to know the use of studying reasoning 
and logic. Compose a short essay summarizing your response to your friend s 
question. Give plenty of reasons for your position. 



While this chapter gave many reasons for the importance of becoming a critical 
thinken it offered little in the way of a critique. List two or three reasons against 
teaching critical thinking or the emphasis upon logic and reasonableness. 



3. In the dialogue "Meno," Socrates claims that if one knows what is good, one will 
do it Socrates also claims that what is good is also what is reasonable. Hence, to 
know what is reasonable would entail that one acted on that knowledge. 
Comment upon this line of thought. Is it a reasonable argument? Do we always 
follow reason? 
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btes for Chapter One 
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■Reading Assignment 



Read Plato's "Allegory of the Cave." Answer each of the following discussion 
questions. 



1. Briefly summarize the allegory. What do the various elements of Plato's allegor>' 
represent: the cave, the shadows, the prisoners, the chain, the keepers of the fire 
and the artifact carriers, the path out of the cave, the daylight....? 



2. Why would anyone in the cave suspect that there was something more than the 
shadows? 



3. By what method does one most effectively get people out of the cave? How does 
one know if one is out of the cave? Isn't it possible that we are substituting one 
set of false ideas for another? 



4. If someone who has left the cave re-enters it, how do things then appear? For 
example, how might "old friends" appear? How might these "friends" respond to 
the person coming back into the cave? 

5. What are the major forces that keep people from escaping their "caves"? 

6. Do not all people live in some cave? Arc ail caves (societies) equally good or 
bad? How can we distinguish the good ones from the bad? When we make such 
distinctions, what are we assuming? Are such assumptions problematic? 

7. Socrates claims that those who have escaped the cave should be made to return 
and rule the state. What reasons does he have for this? Does his argument apply 
to modem citizens? Why or why not? 



8. Socrates claims that the true blessings of life are virtue and wisdom, not "silver 
and gold.- Do you agree? If so, why do so many spend more time seeking the 
latter than the former? Do you think there is any relation between materialism 
and being a prisoner? 
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A lid now, I said, let mc show in an allegory how far our nature is educated or 
uneducated - Behold! a group of human beings living in an underground cave, which 
has a passage that leads towards the light* Here they have been from their childhood. 
They have their legs and necks chained so that they cannot move, and can only see 
before them, being prevented by the chains from turning round their heads. Above 
and behind them a fire is blazing, and between the fire and the prisoners there is a 
raised way, with a low wall built along the way, like the screen which marionette 
players have in front of them, over which they show the puppets. 
I see. 

And see also, I said, men passing along the wail carrying all sorts of artifacts: 
vessels and statues, as well as figiures of humans and animals made of wood and stone 
and various materials. These appear atop the walL Some of them are talking, others 
silent* 

You have shown me a strange image, and they are strange prisoners. 

Like ourselves, I replied, would not these people sec only their own shadows or 
the shadows of one another, which the fire throws on the opposite wall of the cave? 

True, he said How could they see anything but the shadows if they were never 
allowed to move their heads? 

And of the objects which are being carried, m a like maimer they would see only 
the shadows? 

Yes, he said. 



From The Works of Plato, tr. B. Jowett. (New York: The Dial Press). 
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And if they were able to converse with one another, wouid they not suppose that 
they were naming what was actually before them? 
Very true. 

And suppose further that the prison had an echo which came from the other side, 
wouid they not be sure to fancy when one of the passers-by spoke that the voice which 
they heard came from the passing shadow? 

No question, he replied. 

lb them. I said, the truth would be literally nothing but the shadows of the 
artifacts. 

That is certain. 

And now took again and see what will naturally follow if the prisoners are 
released and cured of their ignorance. At first, when any of them are liberated and 
compelled suddenly to stand up, turn their heads round, and walk and look towards 
the light, they will suffer sharp pains. The glare will distress them, and they will be 
unable to see the realities of which in their former state they had seen as shadows. 
Conceive then some one saying that what they saw before was an illusion, but that 
now, they are approaching nearer to true being, with their eyes turned towards more 
real existence. What will be their reply? And you may further imagine that their 
instructor is pointing to the artifacts as they pass and requiring them to name them, - 
will they not be perplexed? Will they not fancy that the shadows which they formerly 
saw are truer than the objects which are now shown to them? 

Far truer. 

And if they are compelled to look straight at the light, will they not have a pain in 
their eyes which will make them turn away to take refuge looking instead at the 
objects which they can more easily see, and which they will conceive to be in reality 
clearer than the things which are now being shown? 

True, he said. 

And suppose once more, that they are reluctantly dragged up a steep and rugged 
ascent and held fast until they are forced into the presence of the sun itself, are they 
not likely to be pamed and irritated? When they approach the light, their eyes will be 
dazzled, and they will not be able to see anything at all of what is now called reality. 

Not all in a moment, he said. 
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They must grow accustomed to the sight of the upper world. First they will see 
the shadows best, next the reflections of men and other objects in the water, and then 
the objects themselves; then they will gaze upon the light of the moon and the stars 
and spangled heaven, and they will see the sky and the stars by night better than me 
sun or the light of the sun by day? 

Certainly* 

Last of all they will be able to see the sun, and not its mere reflection in the 
water, they will sec it in its own proper place and not in another, and they will 
contemplate it as it is itselL 

Certainly. 

They will then proceed to reason that the sun is that which gives the season and 
the years, is the guardian of all that is in the visible world, and, in a certain way, is ihe 
cause of all things which they have been accustomed to behold? 

Qearly, he said, they would Grst see the sun and then reason thus. 

And when they remembered their old habitation and what passed for wisdom 
there and their fellow prisoners, do you not suppose that they would pity them? 

Certainly, he would 

And if the prisoners were in the habit of conferring honors among themselves on 
those who were quickest to observe the passing shadows and to remark which of them 
went before, which followed after, and which occurred together; and those who were 
therefore best able to draw conclusions about the future, do you think that those who 
escaped would care for such honors and glories or envy the possessors of them? 
Would they not say with Homer, 

"Better to be the poor servant of a poor master,"" 

and to endure anything, rather than think as they do and live after their manner? 

Yes, he said, I think that they would rather suffer anything than entertain these 
false notions and live in this miserable manner. 

Imagine once more, I said, our prisoners coming suddenly out of the sun and 
being placed in their old situation; would they not be certain to have their eyes full of 
darkness? 
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lb be sure, he said 

And if there were a contest and they had to compete in measuring the shadows 
with the other prisoners who had never been beyond the cave, while their sight was 
yet weak, and before their eyes had become steady (and the time which would be 
needed to acquire this new habit of sight might be very considerable), would they not 
seem ridiculous? Men would say of them that up they went and down they came 
without their eyes, and that it was better not even to think of ascending. So, if any 
one tried to free another and lead them up to the light, let them only catch the 
offenders, and they would put them to death. 

No question, he said. 

This entire allegory, I said, you may now append, dear Glaucon, to the previous 
argument;^ the prison house is the world of the senses, the light of the fire is the sun- 
and you will not misapprehend me if you mterpret the journey upwards to be the 
ascent of the soul mto the intellectual world of ideas, at least according to my belief, 
which at your desire, I have expressed - whether rightly or wrongly God only knows. 
But, whether true or false, my opinion is that in the realm of knowledge the idea of 
Good appears last of all, and is seen only with extreme effort; and, when seen, is also 
inferred to be the universal author of all things beautiful and right, parent and lord of 
light in this visible world, and the immediate source of reason and truth in the 
intellectual world; and that this is the power upon which he who would act rationally 
either in public or private life must have his eye fixed 

I agree, he said as far as I am able to understand you. 

Moreover, I said you must not wonder that those who attain to this beatific vision 
of the Good itself are unwilling to descend to human affairs, for their souls are ever 
hastening into the upper world where they desire to dwell. This desire of theirs is very 
natural, if our allegory may be trusted 

Yes, very natural 

And is there anything surprising if one who passes from divine contemplations to 
the pettiness of human affairs cuts a sorry figure and appears ridiculous? If, while his 
eyes are blinking and before he has become accustomed to the surrounding darkness, 
he is compelled to fight in cours of law or in other places about the images or the 
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shadows of images of justice, and is endeavoring to meet the conceptions of those who 
have never yet seen absolute justice, will he not appear ludicrous? 
Anything but surprising, he replied. 

Anyone who has common sense will remember that the bewilderments of the eves 
are of two kinds and arise from two causes, either from coming out of the light or 
from going into the light This is equally true of the mind's eye and the bodily eye. 
Anyone who remembers this when confronted with persons whose vision is perplexed 
and weak, will not be too ready to laugh. They will first ask whether that soul has 
come out of the brighter life and is unable to sec because unacctistomed to the dark, 
or having turned from darkness to the day is dazzled by excess of light And they will 
count the first happy in such a condition and state of being, and they will pity the 
other. If they have a mind to laugh at the soul which comes from below into the liuht, 
there will be more reason in this than in the laugh which greets the person who 
returns from above out of the light into the den. 

That he said, is a very just distinction. 

But then, if I am right certain teachers must be wrong when they say that they 
can put knowledge into the soul which was not there before, like sight into blind eyes. 
They undoubtedly say this, he replied. 

Whereas, our argument shows that the power and capacity of learning exists in 
the soul already and that just as the eye was unable to turn from darkness to light 
without the whole body, so too the instrument of knowledge can only by the 
movement of the whole soul be turned from the world of sense or becoming into that 
of ideas and being, and learn by degrees to endure the sight of being, and of the 
brightest and best of being, or in other words, of the Good, 

Very true. 

And must there not be some art which will effect conversion in the easiest and 
quickest manner, not implanting the faculty of sight for that exists already, but has 
been turned in the wrong direction, and is looking away from the truth? 

Yes, he said, such an art may be presumed. 

And whereas the other so-called virtues of the soul - courage, temperance, and 
justice - seem to be akin to bodily qualities, for even thought they are not originally 
innate in the person, they can be implanted later by habit and exercise, the virtue of 
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wisdom more than anything else contains a divine element which is always present By 
this conversion anct proper orientation, it is rendered useful and profitable; without 
proper training, hurtful and useless. Did you never observe the narrow intelligence 
flashing from the keen eye of a clever rogue-how eager he is, how clearly his paltry 
soul sees the way to his end; he is the reverse of blind, but his keen eyesight is forced 
into the service of evil, and he is mischievous in proponion to his cleverness? 
Very true, he said 

But what if there had been a circumcision of such natures in the days of their 
youth, and they had been severed from those sensual pleasures, such as eating and 
drinking, which like leaden weights were attached to them at their birth, and which 
drag them down and turn the vision of their souls upon the things that are below-if, I 
say, they had been released &om these impediments and turned in the opposite 
direction, the very same faculty in them would have seen the truth as keenly as they 
see what their eyes are turned to now. 

Very likely. 

Yes, I said, and there is another thing which is likely, or rather a necessary 
inference &om what has preceded, that neither the uneducated and uninformed of the 
truth, nor yet those who never make an end of their education, will be able ministers 
of State;^ not the former, because they have no single aim or focus which guides all 
their actions, private as well as public; nor the latter because they will not act at all 
except upon compulsion, fencying that they are already dwelling apart in the islands of 
the blessed. 

Very true, he replied 

Hien, I said the business of us who are the founders of the State will be to 
compel the best minds to attain that knowledge which we have already shown to be 
the greatest of all-thcy must continue to ascend until they arrive at the good. But 
when they have ascended and seen enough, we must not allow them to do as they do 
now. 

What do you mean? 

I mean that they remain in the upper world but this must not be allowed; they 
must be made to descend again among the prisoners in the cave and partake of their 
laboi:s and honors, whether they are worth having or not. 
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But is not this unjust? he said: ought we to give them a worse life, when they 
might have a better? 

You have again forgotten, my friend, I said, the intention of legislators. Thev do 
not aim ai making any one class in the State happy above the rest; the happiness was 
to be in the whole State. The legislators hold the citizens together by persuasion ana 
necessity, making them benefactors of one another, to this end they created them, not 
to please themselves, but to be instruments in binding the State together. 

Irue, he said^ I had forgotten. 

Observe, Glaucon, that there will be no injustice in compelling our philosophers 
to take care and guide others: we shall explain to them that in other States, men or 
their class are not obliged to share in the toils of politics: and this is reasonable, tor 
they grow up at their own sweet will, and the ^vemment would rather not have them. 
Being self-taught, they cannot be expected to show any gratitude for a culture which 
they have never received But we have brought you into the world to be rulers, kings 
of yourselves and of the other citizens, and have educated you far better and more 
perfectly than they have been educated, and you arc better able to share in the double 
duty. Wherefore each of you, when his turn comes, must go down to the general 
underground abode and get in the habit of seeing in the dark. When you have 
acquired the habit, you will see ten thousand times better than the other inhabitants, 
and you will know what the many images represent because you have seen the 
Beautiful, the Just, and the Good in their truth. And thus our State is administered in 
a spirit unlike that of other States, where men fight with one another about shadows 
only and are distracted in the struggle for power, which in their eyes is a great good. 
Whereas the truth is that the State in which the rulers are most reluctant to govern is 
always the best and most quietly governed, and the State in which they are most eager, 
the worst 

Quite true, he replied. 

And will our pupils, when they hear this, refuse to take their turn at the toils ot 
State, when they are allowed to spend the greater part of their time with one another 
in the heavenly light? 
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Impossible, he answered; for they are just men, and the commands which we 
impose upon them are just Hence, there can be no doubt that every one of them wiil 
take office as a stem necessity and not after the fashion of our present rulers of State* 

Yes, ray friend, I said; and there lies the point. You must contrive for your 
future rulers another and a better life than that of a ruler, and then you may have a 
wcU-ordered State; for only in the State which offers this, will they rule who are truly 
rich, not in silver and gold, but in virtue and wisdom, which are the true blessings of 
life. Whereas if they go to the administration of public affaurs, poor and hungering 
after their own private advantage, thinking that hence they are to snatch the chief 
good, order there can never be; for they will be fighting about office, and the civil and 
domestic broils which thus arise will be the ruin of the rulers themselves and of the 
whole State. 

Most true, he replied 

And the only life which looks down upon the life of political ambition is that of 
true philosophy. Do you know of any other? 
Indeed^ I do not, he said 
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Endnotes 



^ Plato is here referring to his previous division of reality into four levels. First he 
divides reality into that which is present to the senses, "the visible world" or the realm 
of appearances," and that which is present to the mind, **the intellectual world" or the 
realm of knowledge." That which is present to the senses is further divided into the 
realms of "objects" and works of art or pictures that represent the objects. That which 
is present to the mind id divided into the realm of hypothetical knowledge, e.g., 
mathematics which must assume the truth of its axioms and the realm of forms or 
ideas. If we apply this four-part division to an example from geometry the ideas of 
triangularity would be at the highest level; the mathematical relations between the 
length of sides and angles would be at the level of mathematics, this level would 
include the principles of geometry. At the level of the senses, we would find instances 
of triangles that exemplify the "idea of triangularity." At the lowest level we find 
pictures or re-presentations of triangles. For Plato, the idea is the most real, being 
perfect and unchanging, while the representation is the least real. 

^e allegory takes place within the larger discussion of the nature of justice. 
Socrates and Glaucon are engaged in creating an ideal state so that they might find a 
definition of "justice." The believe that an ideal state would surely be "just," and so by 
studying their Utopia they could better understand the nature of justice. The allegory 
of the cave is an attempt to illuminate the nature of education for those who would 
"be able ministers of the state." 
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People generaiiy quarrel because they cannot argue. 

G,K Chesterton 

i2.1 The Nature of Critical Thinking 

This chapter will provide a clear idea of what critical thinking iSt what it is nou 
and what sorts of hindrances thwart its devetopment 

Most of us engage in critical thinking every day. Our goal is to refine and 
enhance abilities that we already have and enjoy using. Through studying the skills 
and abilities of critical thinkers, we will become more self-conscious and critical of our 
own thinking. 

V(fe can begin to understand the klea of cricicil thinking by examining the 
phenomenon of human discomse. When we converse with others, we express ideas or 
befieb and then clarify or explain theoL Often, those with whom we are speaking ask 
us to give our reasons for hoMing a pocitkm or making a specific claim. For example 
someone mqr say, 1 think Sam is a good gi^. He is pleasant to be around.* Another 
person may ask what evidence there is to believe that Sam is good other than that he 
is pleasant to be with. Is being pleasant company enough to call a person good?" 
Likewise, when others make claims, we often respond by asking, *'Couki you tell me 
why you believe that? What reasons do you have to support yotir claim?" The need 
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for clarification and supporting reasons in human discourse is the beginning of critical 
thinking. 

Another person need not be present in order for us to think critically. While 
reading a novel, a play, or an article, or while listening to a news program, we might 
not understand the claims that are made and wish that they were more clearly stated 
or that the reasons in support of the claims were given. Our natural desire to 
understand what is being communicated and our disposition to pass judgment or 
evaluate-*that is, to accept, deny, or question the merit of positions-is the foundation 
of critical thinking. 

Because people often disagree in their evaluations, they use arguments in an 
attempt to settle their disagreements. By argument we do not mean a shouting match 
between parents and children who disagree about what is and is not suitable attire for 
the high school prom or about where one should spend spring break. By argument we 
mean the process by which people present and attempt to support their ideas. 
Presenting and supporting our ideas invokes giving reasons which, if accepted, would 
persuade or at least incline others to accept the positk)n. In this sense, many 
discussions with our friends are arguments. We first make claims or express opinions: 
then we explain or clarify our position; finalty we give reasons why we believe other 
reasonable people shoukl choose the same positk>n. Sometimes our friends agree, but 
often they disagree. Thty then give reasons wlqf our positioa or decision is 
unacceptable and ofifer alternative positions for our conskleration. Such discussk)ns 
are examples of critical thinking and argumenutkxt The partidpanu are being critical 
thinkers. They ate, to use a sietaphor from educatkm, being selecthc filt^ 
than sponges that blindfy and iodacriminatefy absorb any idea or value whatsoever. 
They seek the reasons for boMing or rejecting a positkm and ask whether or not the 
reasons are aooepuble. 

Even though speaking and discussk>n predate other acts of conununication, critical 
fhf>n«| jg obvk)usfy not limited to oonveisatioia. Writing toQ» is an act of clarifying 
ruim^ providing reasons for our beliefr, and booestfy evaluating altemath« positions. 
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When we are asked to write papers, we are asked to present a clear thesis and to 
support it with paragraphs which present reasons for our position. These reasons can 
come either from textual material or from other evidence. Sometimes we are asked to 
evaluate alternative interpretations of a text When we write such papers, we are in 
essence presenting an argument in written form. Such writing should be a controlled, 
premeditated exercise in argumentation that is intended to convince readers that our 
position (the thesis) is both important and, given the alternatives, a reasonable one to 
hold (Instruction and strategies in writing critical papers will be the subject of 
Chapter Seven.) 

In general, any time we present a position, give our reasons for it, and defend it 
against ahematives, we are thinking critically. In critiquing a claim, belief, value, 
action, policy, or mstitution, whether verbally or in writing, we are putting forth 
arguments, rather than merely stating an opinion, making a claim, or indicating a 
preference. 

The problem for most of us is that while we are inclined to put forth and defend 
opinions and to critique those who disagree with us, we arc not very skillful at such 
endeavors. What we intend to be a careful dispassionate discussion of an issue quickly 
gets confused or turns into a shouting match with friends or parents-that other sense 
of "argument*" What we need are some generally agreed-upon strategies for guidine 
discussions, developing arguments, and critiquing positions. We also need to be aware 
of the appropriate psychological dispositions which, if developed, will help all of us be 
better critical thinkers. We will begin our study of critical thinking and its relation to 
writing by examining such strategies, principles, and dispositions. 
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Some General Prindples for Critical Discussion 

Very often what was intended to be a reasonable critical discussion of an issue 
turns into a squabble or worse. This may happen because, unlike in other structured 
human activities such as scientific experimentation, court trials, or games such as chess, 
the persons engaged in the discussion have not agreed upon a set of principles and 
procedures to guide their activity. What we need is a set of behavior-guiding 
principles to aid the progress of discussions. Without such principles, the p?^rticipants 
do not know which tactics are legitimate and allowable and which are inappropriate, 
misguided, or fraudulent and thus should be forbidden. If we assume that the purpose 
of a discussion is either to discover the truth or decide what position is most 
reasonable, rather than simply winning or ending the exchange, then the participants 
should adopt certain principles that will enhance their probability of success. The 
following principles are formulated with that end in mind. Most also apply to reading 
texts critically and to writing argumentative papers.^ 



#1 The RillibiUty Principle 

The purposes of a critical discussion include discovering the truth or deciding 
which alternative position is most reasonable to hold. People enter such 
discussions often believing that what they believe is true or that their position is 
most defensible, and that what others believe is false or indefensible. Yet 
competing or contradictory positions cannot all be true. Hence, each member of 
the discussion must admit the real possibility of being wrong or possessing only 
partial truth. Otherwise, the discussion will not reach its goal. 

Critical discussions should be seen as opportunities for us to discover our 
errors and progress toward the truth. Wc can do this only if we admit that we are 
all fallible and at best possess but part of the truth. 
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#2 The Egalitarian Prindpie 

All members of the discussion have equal rights to present positions, to ask 
questions, and to offer defenses. Each member should be considered a co- 
inquirer in the discussion. L :m if some are more knowledgeable, each has the 
right to question claims and present alternative positions. To deny this is to 
assume that some members are infallible, which denies the first principle of 
discussion, the Fallibility Principle. 

#3 Tlie Qarificatioa Principle 

Any member of the discussion is entitled to a clarification of terms or 
concepts used in the articulation of a position. If asked, any member of the 
discussion is obligated to explain or clarify the terms in quesrion. Because we 
cannot debate the reasonableness of a position unless it is first understood, critical 
thinkers must be willing to explain clearly their ideas to other members of the 
discussion. 

#4 The Reasons Principle 

Any claim that is made can be challenged, and the member of the discussion 
who makes the claim is obligated to provide reasons in support of the claim. A 
failure to do so means that for purposes of discussion the claim may be rejected. 
This does not mean that the claim is necessarily false, but only that no one has 
provided the skeptic any reason to believe the claim. 

#S The Relevance Prindpie 

Qaims can be defended only by supporting reasons or by evidence that is 
relevant to the issue in question. A reason or point is irrelevant if its being true 
has no bearing on the truth or falsitv of the position or thesis being defended . 
(The application of the relevance principle to writing will be explained in Chapter 
Seven.) 
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#6 The Acceptance Principle 

A position or claim is considered to have been successfully defended if the 
truth of the claim is highly probable given the mutual acceptance of the evidence 
for the claim by the members of the discussion. (An explanation of how one 
evaluates evidence will follow in Chapter Hve«) 



#7 llie Entailinent Prindpie 

A position or thesis is considered to have been successfully defended if the 
position is logicaiiv entailed by (is a necessary consequence of) other claims that 
are mutually accepted by the members of the discussion. (A discussion of logical 
entailment will follow in Chapter Four.) 



#8 Tlie Rejection Prindpie 

A position or thesis is considered to have been successfully rejected if 1) it 
can be shown to be logically inconsistent or to entail a contradiction; or 2) the 
evidence provided to support the position is irrelevant; or 3) its acceptance 
logically entails consequences that no one in the discussion is willing to accept. 
Again^ this does not mean that the position is false, but only that members of the 
discussion can legitimately reject it Further evidence m2>y change our minds even 
though present arguments are severely flawed. 



These prindples can be helpful in learning to discuss or think critically about 
issues. These prindples, however, are not fail-safe. For example. Principle #3 asserts 
the obligation to clarify the terms of a claim, but one can easily imagine disputes over 
what counts for an adequate level of clariGcation. What seems obvious to some may 
not seem so to others. For this principle to succeed, the participants in the discussion 
need to have some idea of what is considered a good definition. Disputes can also 
arise over whether an intended supporting claim is relevant, that is, whether the truth 
or falsity of what is given in support of a claim affects the probability of the claim's 
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being true* Because of Principle #4, the Reasons Principle, disputes over relevance 
require that the person whose reasons have been challenged as irrelevant is obligated 
to show why the claim or evidence is relevant to the issue in question. 

While those who enter into a dispute can see that adhering to these principles 
would aid in the resolution of disagreements, it is also obvious that such principles will 
not solve all disagreements. On the other hand, such principles, flawed though they 
may be, are better than no rules to guide our debates. 
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The principles for critical discussion were stated in a rather uncritical 
authoritarian fashion* Imagine that you have been asked to give reasons to justify 
each of the principles. In your clearest, grammatically-correct English, write a 
short paragraph justifymg each principle. Explain why persons in a dialogue 
should adopt each principle. 



On what subjects do you Ond that people are least inclined to practice the 
EdUbility Principle? Why is this so? 



3. Are there problems with the Egalitarian Principle, given that in a classroom not 
all members possess equal knowledge? 
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What Critical Thinking Is Not 

We have seen thst one of the characteristics of critical thinking is its emphnsis on 
using reasoning and logic to provide arguments for positions. Notwithstanding we 
should also be aware that not all thinking that employs reasoning and logic is critical 
thinking. We need to distinguish critical thinking from other forms of thinking, i.e.. 
rationalization, Veak-sense" critical thinking, and instrumental reasoning. 

Psychologists define rationalization as the use of reason or the presentation of 
arguments for the purpose of masking the real reasons for actions. People often give 
socially acceptable reasons for an action that in reality is done for unacceptable or 
unpopular reasons. For example, a soldier who enjoys killing may claim that he is 
simply a "good patriotic soldier" doing his duty. Smokers often give long, elaborate 
rationalizations for why they smoke in order to hide the fact that they lack the will to 
stop. Since Plato*s criticism of the rhetoricians and sophists of Athens for teaching 
students to use reason to serve personal ends rather than to pursue an honest inquiry 
into ''the good, the true, and the beautiful," we have understood that humans seem 
inclined to use their rational capacities to mask their true motives and to explain in 
acceptable terms their selfish actions.^ 

If we define critical thinking as the honest evaluation of beliefs and actions in 
light of the alternatives, then rationalization is the antithesis to critical thinking.^ 
Moreover, if rationalization becomes the dominant use of reason in our lives, then we 
are not using reason to inquire honestly or to deepen our understanding of an issue 
but rather to mask our weaknesses and Justify our baser inclinations. We should 
always be aware that there is a qualitative difference between honestly reflecting on 
what to believe and do and uncritically following our inclinations and only afterwards 
seeking reasons to justify our preferences. Hence, even though both employ reason 
and logic, rationalization and critical thinking are distinctly different processes. The 
former attempts to justify what we have already decided to believe and to do; the 
latter seeks to arrive at reasoned judgment in light of alternatives. 
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Another use of reasoning that does not qualify as critical thinking is what has 
been termed ""weak-sense"* critical thinking.^ Both Plato, in his Allegory of the Cave, " 
and modem anthropologists have pointed out that persons living in different times and 
places have quite different ways of viewing the world This means that simply by living 
in our particular culture, we naturally pick up certain ethnocentric values. As a result, 
what seems entirely reasonable and hence "natural" to people living in one culture may 
appear irrational to people living in another. For example, the African Bushman's 
lack of concern for material possessions appears very "unnatural" to Americans, while 
Bushmen view our concern for owning material objects to be equally strange. The 
point is that people make certain assumptions based on their culture about the way 
things are or what is really imponant and what is not Often we tend to seek 
arguments that justify only our own culturally-given assumptions and do not evaluate 
those arguments or those assumptions critically. Because we tend to assume that our 
values or our view of human nature should apply to all people at all times and in ail 
places, we are more often than not inclined to create arguments to justify these 
prejudices and to use critical thinking only to critique the positions of others. In 
e£fect, we take seriously our own way of life and are unwilling to look fairly at other 
points of view. We suffer from a sort of intellectual and moral myopia. 

A third and related variation of this phenomenon of "thinking that is not critical 
thinking'' is called instrumental reasoning. Reasoning can be employed to establish 
either ends (goals) or means to the ends. As we have already seen, it is usually more 
difficult to evaluate our ends or values than to evaluate the means used to attain those 
goals. Our culture-parents, &iends, media, and education-tends to define for us 
those values and goals we deem worthy of pursuit Our practices, values, and 
institutions reflect our culture's particular way of looking at the world. As individuals 
of that culture, we then use reasoning and logic only to determine the ways by which 
we may attain these socially-given ''ends." This manner of thinking that considers only 
means is called calculative or instrumental reason. 

To think carefully only about the reasonableness of culturally-given values or ends 
leaves us with many problems. Cdntemporaiy philosophers have pointed out that 
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humans, especially in a technological society, tend to suffer from intellectual inertia, 
• We are lost in what some thinkers have called "average-everydayness."^ That is to 

say, unless our everyday way of seeing things results in a problem or crisis, we do not 
question our assumptions, values, or particular way of looking at the world. The 
problem is that because many of our values and goals are functions of peer pressure, 
social systems* and the media, we spend our lives working-sometimes in boring 
difficult jobs-to achieve goals that we have not ourselves chosen. In such a condition, 
wc are inauthentic; we are not being our own persons. We employ reasoning, but we 
H arc not critical thinkers. We are proficient only in reasoning about means to goals 

that we have neither chosen nor evaluated. 



The instrumental use of human reason calculates the most appropriate ways to 
9 attain pre-established ends. While choosing acceptable means to our ends is indeed an 

important function, as critical thinkers, we need also to evaluate the reasonableness of 
our goals or values. We must be aware of our innate tendency to accept values or 
goals simply because "everyone else does/ We must learn to consider points of view 
* which differ from our own and be willing to evaluate honestly our own values from the 

perspectives of others. 



^ Human rationality which is employed only in an instrumental or calculative fashion 

can be a very dangerous tool. For example, it can be used to justify means to ends 
that are unacceptable for ethical reasons. Imagine Hitler and his colleagues thinkinc 
earnestly about how best to exterminate more of the Jewish people. Imagine 

% Southern plantation owners deUberating on ways to get more labor out of their black 

slaves. Imagine investment bankers seeking ways to influence stock market trading. 
All these people would be using reason. However, if they have not evaluated critically 
the values that are guiding their actions, they are not thinking critically. (Sec 

• Appendix F for a discussion of critical thinking and values.) 

Unless we make this distinction between reasoning about ends and reasoning 
^ about means, reason and logic can be mistakenly faulted for many abuses. We must 

sec that in cases such as Hitler thinking about ways to exterminate the Jewish people, 

i 
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it is not human rationality that is at fault; it is rather the use to which humans with 
misguided motives have put this powerful tool. Ironically, it seems that it is only by 
using reason to examine and evaluate practices such as these that the unacceptable 
uses of reason can be identified and perhaps made right. 

By endorsing the Fallibility Principle, critical thinkers assume that one essential 
purpose of thinking critically is to correct one's inadequate or partial understanding. 
Hence, one of the qualities of critical thinking, in its true sense, is that it attempts to 
be seif-correcting, to replace false or poorly reasoned beliefs with true or carefully 
reasoned belie£s. Logic can be a powerful tool for helping us to see v/hcxc we have 
erred in our thinking. Its analytic tools help us to clarify ideas and to see what is 
implied by the acceptance of some ideas and the rejection of others. Being equipped 
with such understanding better prepares us to identify and critique the uncritical uses 
of reason. >\1thout such understanding, we, like the citizens of ancient Athens, can be 
more easily manipulated by modem day sophists and rhetoricians who are, as Plato 
claimed, adept at "making the better argument appear the worse, and the worse the 
better." 

So, if these analyses have been correct, it is apparent that not all uses of 
reasoning are instances of thinking critically. The rationalization of our selfish desires 
or apparently unacceptable behavior, the "weak-sense" critical thinking by which we 
seek to justify only our own values and biases while criticizing only that with which we 
disagree, and the instrumental or calculative use of reason are all examples of using 
reason effectively, but they are not examples of thinking critically. Each lacks an 
honest evaluation of beliefis-both of one's own and of possible alternatives. Each 
invohres acts of intellectual dishonesty in which persons lie both to themselves and to 
others, unfairly reject ideas that disagree with their own prejudices, and refuse to 
question their own culturally-given goals and values. 
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lExerdse 23 



1. Define briefly rationalization, "weak-sense" critical thinking, and instrumental 
reasoning, and then give two additional examples of each. Tell why these 
examples are not instances of critical thinking. 



Z List as many reasons as you can why people are so often inclined to engage in 
rationalization or Veak-sense" critical thinking. 
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.4 A Proffle of a Critical Thinker 

Given our general understanding of critical thinking, we may now construct a brief 
profile of what it means to be critical thinkers.* The words "to be" are emphasized 
because it is not sufficient for critical thinkers simply to have the skiUs necessaiy for 
thinking critically; critical thinkers must also have certain dispositions that lead them to 
think critically. They must be the sort of persons who. when a situation calls for 
critical thought, are both able and inclined to do so.' Just as we would not consider 
to be a musician a person who knew how to play music but never played, we would 
not call persons critical thinkers who possessed the requisite reasoning skills but did 
not employ them in situations in which it was appropriate to do so. 

If we define a critical thinker as a person who is disposed to engage in 
"reasonable reflective thinking that is focused on deciding what to believe or do," and 
who honestly evaluates alternatives in light of available evidence, we can go on to ask 
what skills and dispositions would be most helpful to anyone who wishes to become 
such a person.' 

As we have seen, critical thinking involves making decisions about both ends and 
means. Critical thinkers must decide what to believe, rather than blindly accepting a 
position or claim because it is pleasing or popular to do so. Only after they have 
dedded what to bdieve do they decide w^ BeUefe guide actions. In order to 

decide what to believe and do, they must evaluate the reasonableness of alternative 
beUe£s or courses of action. In order to do this effectively, they need certain skills. 
While some authors have rather extensive lists of these skills, we have condensed them 
into five general categories. 
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Critical Thinkiiig Skills 

#1 Clarification 

It seems a truism that we cannot criticize what we do not understand. That is 
to say, in order to evaluate a claim or position, critical thinkers must first be able 
to undersund what is being said. Understanding involves clarifying the meaning 
of the claims made in a text or conversation. If we do not understand the claim 
being made, we can waste valuable time and much energy evaluating a position 
that the author does not really hold. For such clarification, summarizing and 
logical analysis are essential tools. (These skills correspond to the Clarification 
Principle in our list of Principles for Discussion. Chapter Three will provide 
instruction in how to clarify what one reads.) 

#2 Analysis and evaluation of arguments 

After clarifying the meamng of a claim or position, critical thinkers must be 
able to evaluate the reasons or evidence given in support of the claim. Evaluating 
the strength of a position requires that critical thinkers have an understanding of 
arguments, the fundamentals of logic, and knowledge of certain fallacious sorts of 
reasoning. (These skills will be the topics of Chapters Four and Six.) Evaluating 
the strength of evidence requires that critical thinkers have an understanding of 
the nature of evidence and inductive logic. (This will be discussed in Chapter 
Rve.) 

#3 Identifying assumptions and consequences 

Another set of skills critical thinkers need is the ability to recognize the 
assumptions that underlie a claim in order to determine if they are reasonable. 
For example, a political policy may be based on a certain view of human nature or 
on the purpose of government. To evaluate the policy, we might question these 
assumptions by asking what evidence there is for them. Economic policies could 
also be based on particular views of human nature. To evaluate the 
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reasonableness of such policies^ we would first need to evaluate the 
reasonableness of their assumed view of human nature. If a psychoiogicai theory 
claims that all human behavior is a function of sexual desire* we might ask what 
evidence there is for that assumption. If a teacher claims that in order to 
understand a passage in a text, all students need is an understanding of each 
word, we might question the assimiption that reading can take place apan from 
any understanding of the context of the prose* Theories based on such general 
assumptions need to be evaluated at the fundamental level of their background 
assumptions. Learning to uncover our assumptions as well as those of others is 
difGcuit but important task. 

In addition to evaluating underlying assumptions, critical thinkers should also 
examine the logical consequences of accepting a position and :»hould determine if 
those consequences are reasonable. If the consequences that follow logically from 
a position are not acceptable, we have reason to reject the position. For example, 
if we were evaluating the position of ethical relativism (the claim that right and 
wrong are not objective but are relative to each culture at each time period), we 
should be able to see that one consequence of such a position is that no notion of 
moral progress, either by individuals or societies, is possible. Consequently, no 
society at any time could be considered morally better than any other. Such a 
consequence would provide grounds for questioning the relativists' position 
because it entails consequences counter to what most inquirers generally believe: 
i.e., we take it as self-evident that societies in which people are free and happy 
are indeed morally superior to those in which many are slaves and unhappy. That 
is to say, we do judge some societies as being morally superior to others. 

#4 RsrmulatioQ and articulatioa of arguosents 

If we assume that critical thinkers have good reasons for the beliefs they 
hold, then they must be able not only to formulate and articulate their positions 
but also to outline the reasoning process that supports their beliefs. If we cannot 
articulate our reasons, then we will not be able to show others why whaic we 
believe and do is reasonable. One way to formulate our arguments in defense of 
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a position is to c;eate an argumentative outline which shows in a step-by-step 
fashion how the position we have taken is supponed. The explanation of the 
position will be in clear, expository prose, i.e., speeches or papers that take a 
position and then show why the position, in light of alternatives, is a sensible one 
to take. (Instruction in this skill is included in Chapter Seven.) 



#S Consideration of alternattves 

^ Our cultural backgrounds have a great deal of influence on how we view the 

world, what values we hold, and what appears reasonable to us. As a result, our 
egocentric or ethnocentric thinking tends to create blind spots and biases. We 
tend not to evaluate fairly those positions that differ from our own. In order to 

0 Gght this tendency, critical thinkers must be able to follow sympathetically the 

arguments put forth by others. Only then can they understand the alternative 
positions and evaluate them fairly. This skill will be developed as we read essav-s 
that put forth views counter to our own, as well as when we discuss critically 

^ competing points of view. 



Critical Thinkmg Dispositions 

In addition to these critical thinking skills and abilities, there are certain menial 
dispositions essential to becoming a good critical thinker. 

#1 Disposition not to accept unclear or problematic claims 



Critical thinkers must be inclined to challenge unclear language and ideas and 
to expect that what is said, either by themselves or by others, be said clearly. This 
disposition corresponds to the Clarification Principle and the Egalitarian Principle 
discussed earlier in this chapter. 
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#2 Dispositioo to alter belieb in aoconiaDoe with 

Critical thinkers are opposed to dogmatism, ideology, and uncritical 
acceptance of beliefs. They are disposed to seek new evidence or alternative 
points of view and to modify their beliefe in the light of their findings. They are 
inclined to examine alternative points of view honestly and without bias. No 
matter what the belief or position, they are inclined to ask, "What evidence would 
I accept to alter my belief or position?** It is important for critical thinkers to 
realize that if a person holding a belief believes there is no conceivable evidence 
or argument that would alter that particular belief, then that belief should be 
included in the category of bias, dogma, or ideology. A person cannot 
simultaneously adhere to the Falsification and Rejection Principles and believe 
that he or she is absolutely correct. Critical thinkers must be fallibilists who admit 
they could be wrong on any issue. With this assumption, intellectual honesty 
demands that they actively inquire and seek evidence for their beliefs. Without 
such inquiry, the reliability of a belief is always in question. It follows then that to 
change one's position based on new evidence is a virtue; to find a position and 
defend it at all costs is a vice. That is to say, for the critical thinker, truth or 
reasonableness is more valuable than blind commitment. 



#3 Disposition to wekxime critidsm of belieb or assumptions 

Critical thinkers are persons who are concerned with truth and who maintain 
a reasoned approach to disputes. They realize that to have one's beliefs criticized 
by someone else is an effective way of discovering the weaknesses of a belief or 
position. Conversely, if one can answer a criticism fairly, one can feel more 
secure in one's belief. As Plato pointed out in his dialogue Gorgias, if the 
possession of truth is important to us, then our best friends will be just those 
people whose criticisms rid us of our illusions and errors. Conversely, our worst 
friends are those who allow us to remain deceived or in error by not challenging 
us to defend our beliefs. Not to welcome criticism is to assume either that one 
already knows the truth or that the truth is unimportant. To assume that one 
already knows the truth is to deny the BiUibility Principle. Not to be concerned 
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with the truth of one's beliefs is not to have beliefs* This is oecause it is senseless 
^ to say. 1 believe X but I do not think X is true/ To have a belief is to believe 

that what one believes is true. 



#4 Disposition to sedc: out and evaluate Sairly alternative points of view 

For any set of beliefs, it is not reasonable to believe that we have the whole 
truth or that others who disagree are wholly in error* For this reason alone, 
critical thinkers are disposed to seek out alternative points of view in order to 
learn what other perspectives have to offen For example, if one is svmpaihetic to 
Mandst ideas, one has an intellectual obligation to read honestly the works ot 
capitalist thinkers, and conversely, if one is a capitalist, one should honestly study 
Marxist writings. Only after examining both sides of an issue can we make an 
enlightened judgment 

Critical thinkers realize that all people are inclined to have biases or blind 
spots because of their ethnocentric and egocentric tendencies* They recognize 
these psychological tendencies as impediments to honest inquiry and reasoned 
bcliet 15 compensate for those tendencies, critical thinkers should be disposed 
to be even more critical of their own beliefs than of the beliefs with which they 
disagree* That is to say, critical thinkers should actively seek out arguments 
against their own positions* To ignore the arguments of those who hold opposing 
viewpoints is to assume that one's own beliefs are infallible* This, of course, is 
contrary to the first principle for critical discussions, the Fallibilitv Principle* 



#5 Inclination to mpect intuitive insights or creative leaps in the thought process 
There are many roads to discovering the truth* Critical thinkers are not 
unduly skeptical of intuition, creative insights, or other methods of discovery* 
Rather, they are disposed to examine the products of such phenomena carefully 
and honestly* 

Intuitive and creative thought have played major roles in our history* In his 
Posterior Analytics, the philosopher Aristotle described a phenomenon which he 
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called **quick wit'* We might call the phenomenon 'geniiisJ' When people are 
familiar with an area of study or with a series of problems* their minds can often 
leap over many steps of inference and hit upon a solution. Sometimes they simply 
see the solution to a problem. When such insights occur, we must then go back, 
fill in the steps, and try to evaluate the reasonableness of what we think we have 
discovered because, as we all know, sometimes even the intuitive flashes of 
geniuses turn out to be wrong. To assume that the products of such intuitions are 
exempt from evaluation or beyond criticism would be counter to the Fallibility 
Principle. 

#6 Curiosity about general methodolo^es or strategies by which one ought discover 
truth and detect error 

Critical thinkers recognize that sometimes the thinking process works very 
well and at other times analysis and critique seem slow and difficult. Scientists 
continually refine their experimental methodologies and strategies in order to 
enhance their search for general laws that govern physical phenomena. Likewise, 
critical thinkers continually refine their understanding of the strategies and 
general processes by which good thinking occurs. Just as scientists are sometimes 
limited because they are not willing to change their paradigmatic methods of 
inquiry, so critical thinkers must realize that traditional methodologies may need 
to be re-evaluated and refined. 

could lengthen this list of skills and dispositions, but we will have 
accomplished much by learning and practicing these. 
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lExerdse 2.4 



List and briefly define each of the skills and dispositions of a critical thinker. Give an 
example of each. Then tell why each is imponant. 
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Hindrances to Critical Thinking 

Just as there are specific abilities and character traits which enhance our abih'ty to 
think critically, there are likewise certain beliefe, attitudes, and psychological traits that 
undermine our ability to evaluate beliefs and actions critically. If critical thinking were 
only one academic skill among others, perhaps our concern over these factors would 
not be great. But, as we saw in the first chapter, the skills and dispositions inherent in 
critical thinking are important for many human endeavors. Critical thinking is a means 
by which we can free ourselves from the bondage of socially imposed patterns of 
thought and values. It is the means by which we excel in school and in many jobs. 
Because of the importance of critical thinking, we must become aware of those 
psychological hindrances that interfere with its success. 



#1 problems 

One hindrance to evaluating fairly our ideas and values is our tendency to 
treat our beliefis as if they were inseparable from our identities. Too often, when 
one of our beliefis is challenged by another person or by a competing idea, we 
mistakenly respond as if this challenge were an attack upon our own self-worth. 
We fail to realize that whUe our beliefis are important, we are not ojir beliefs . We 
should welcome such challenges. If we are correct in our belief, we can use the 
occasion to refine our arguments. If we are mistaken in our belief, we will 
understand why our belief is wrong and can alter in light of criticisms. If we are 
never challenged and yet our beliefis concerning some of lifers most important 
questions are in error, we are in the worst of all situations.^ 

Just as we must learn to separate our beliefis from our egos or our notion of 
self-worth, we must also separate the beliefis of others from their personalities. 
All too frequently, because of some attitude we might have toward certain 
individuals, we may not listen carefully to their ideas and arguments. For 
example, we might so dislike Bcrtrand Russell for his opposition to Christianity 
and religious belief that we do not give a fair hearing to his arguments on the 
immorality of nuclear war. 
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Conversely, sometimes we so admire persons that we are not inclined to think 
critically about what they say. For example, children often so admire their parents 
or teachers that they accept everything these people say without carefully 
examining each claim. To respect a person does not mean to accept blindly even- 
idea the person espouses. If one cares truly for another, one must help that 
person avoid error. 

Christians urge people to separate the sin from the sinner, hating the former 
while loving the latter. SimUarly, critical thinkers must learn to separate beliefs, 
values, and arguments from the people who hold them. Not to do so is to 
confuse the source of a belief with its reasonableness. Not to do so, as we shall 
see in Chapter Six, leads to logical fallacies. 



#2 Distorted views of self 

Wfe have seen that to be a good critical thinker one must be willing to place 
one's own beliefis in question. One must also acquire certain skills and 
dispositions. Unfortunately, a distorted view of one's self is a hindrance to doing 
either.^" One may see oneself already as supremely wise or adept at critical 
thinking. If one has such an inflated vie^v of oneself, then the necessary desire 
for self-improvement is missing. To believe that one is already wise is just as 
harmful as believing that one is incapable of learning. Socrates constantly 
maintained that a necessary condition for honest inquiry and learning is the desire 
for or love of truth. Love of wisdom assumes that one desires to acquire the 
wisdom one lacks. 

Unfortunately, many people have accepted the popular dictum, Tra O.K.; 
you're O.K." WhUe it was originally meant to express the truth that all people 
were individuals who deserved respect as persons, an uncritical interpretation of 
the dictum can result in smug self-satisfaction, the sort that undermines honest 
self-criticism and the desire for greater self-development. The fact is that while 
each person deserves respect as a person, no human is "O.K." in the sense of 
being beyond criticism. We could ail become much better, both intellectually and 
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ethically, than we are. When we mistakenly believe we are we tend to 

resent criticism and fail to strive for improvement 

When we have an inflated sense of self-worth, we also tend to believe that an 
idea is true simply because we, who are after all "O.K./' believe it. How could 
such an ''O.K. person" be wrong? We fail to recognize that the truth or falsity of 
an idea has nothing to do with the quality of the person "wbo does or does not 
bdieve it 



#3 Distorted views of truth and values 

The naive Tm O.K.; you're O.K." attitude prevails only in a society in which 
relativism is a popular attitude toward both truth and values. Only if there are no 
objective sundards for judguig the status of a belief or an action can we say that 
two opposing or contradictory belief systems are both Of course, if there 

are no objective standards, then the critical evaluation of a person's belief, 
character, or action becomes impossible. But if no evaluation is possible, what 
meaning does the claim Tm O.K.*' have? How does its meaning differ from the 
claim Tm not O.K.?" 

The problems with both epistemological and ethical relativism are numerous. 
One major problem with the epistemological relativism is that if the claim that all 
knowledge is relative were considered to be true, there could never be any 
evidence for that claim. This is because, if on the one hand, the evidence for 
relativism were considered ''sound, objective evidence," then the claim that ''the 
truth of all claims is relative" would be false, because the truth of at least some 
claims (those that provide evidence for relativism) would not be relative. On the 
other hand, if the evidence is not "sound, objective evidence," then we have no 
good reason to accept the relativists' position. So, either there is no evidence for 
relativism, or if such evidence exists, relativism is false. 

Accepting the doctrine of ethical relativism is no less a hindrance to critical 
thinking. If one is an ethical relativist and believes there are no moral standards 
apart from either personal taste or group judgment, then one could never 
critically evaluate and pass moral judgment upon the behavior of other groups-no 
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matter what they did To pass judgment on other groups assumes that there are 
moral standards that transcend groups or cultures* an assumption the ethical 
relativist denies. Another consequence is that one could not believe in moral 
progress or regression-as that would assume some external standard by which we 
judged whether we were getting morally better or wone. In addition, a relativist 
could never give reasons for his or her ethical bcliefis because giving reasons, such 
as some action or policy is good because it promotes human dignity and 
happiness, assumes the existence of some rationally defensible standard to which 
all reasonable persons can and should appeal to justify their behavior morally. 
The only response that the consistent cultural relativist can give about why some 
practice is right or wrong is, Tt's right because my culture says it's right" To 
inquire further as to why the members of a culture think the practice is right or 
wrong is impossible. Such inquiry assumes there are reasons beyond the beliefs of 
the culture. And finally, one might point out that ethical relativism entails 
consequences that are inconsistent with how people in fact behave. We do judge 
others; we do believe in moral progress: we do try to give reasons for our 
judgments when they are questioned 

So, whUe ethical and epistemological relativism do allow one to adopt the 
Tm O.K; you're O.K.'* attitude of acceptance and non-judgment, there appear to 
be good reasons to reject these positions. 

People often confuse the notions of relativism and pluralism. We live in a 
pluralistic society in which there are many groups that have different values, 
different ways of organizing their lives, and different cultural practices. Each 
group believes that its belieft are true or at least are as reasonable as the 
alternatives. Insofar as these differences of opinions do not invoke one group 
harming another, a pluralistic society is good. Pluralism leads to a marketplace of 
ideas and practices in which each group competes for the endorsement of its ideas 
by those who disagree. The dynamic environment of pluralism is conducive to the 
reflnement and distillation of truth and is a necessary condition for critical 
thought. Pluralism is not, however, relativism. Relativism goes further and asserts 
that there are no objective truths and what is true or right is nothing but what 
each group or individual believes it to be. A relativist views critical thinking as 
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either impossible or as a rhetorical game by which one group seeks to impose its 
ideas and values on another. However, the truth of a proposition has nothing to 
do with whether persons believe the proposition to be true or not: eg., whether 
the earth is or is not very old is not dependent upon what anyone thinks. It 
either is or is not very old. 

So, while we should be aware of and endorse the pluralistic nature of society, 
the existence of competing beliefs and values does not entail the relativistic 
position. Relativism makes ail reasoned evaluation and judgment impossible; 
pluralism makes a reasoned approach to our differences essential. (For a more 
extended discussion of ethical relativism, see Appendix F: Critical Thinking and 
Values.) 

#4 Loveof simple answers 

Another psychological tendency that hinders our abiliQr to think critically is 
our love of simple "common sense" answers to complex questions. Throughout 
history, politicians who present the simplest, clearest answers to social problems, 
no matter how complex, are those who get the most votes. Politicians who admit 
that complex issues have complex causes and, hence, complex solutions tend to be 
less popular. Our desire for the simple is also present in our tendency to prefer 
the scientific laws that are simplest or the mathematical proo£s that are the most 
elegant and involve the fewest steps. However, whether nature's laws are in fact 
simple or very complex has nothing to do with our preferences. They are as they 
are. 

Simple answers or explanations are to be preferred as long as there are good 
reasons for accepting them. Simplicity, in itselC is not a good reason. Complex 
events especially social phenomena, usually have complex causes, and it is unwise 
to accept an explanation simply because it is uncomplicated and thus easy to 
understand. 
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#5 Fear of the unfamiliar 

While we feel comfortable with familiar ideas, we are inclined to be less than 
enthusiastic when we encounter unfamiliar ideas since what is unfamiliar makes us 
feel ill at ease. As a resuiu we tend not to evaluate new ideas and theories fairly, 
because to do so would require becoming familiar with the unfamiliar. 

Our love of the familiar impedes our intellectual growth. We fear venturing 
into new areas of thought and hence fail to make new connections and to 
evaluate what we already believe in light of new ideas and evidence. If out of 
fear of the unfamiliar we do not seek to understand new areas of study, we are 
barred from knowing whether those areas of study are worthy or not 

If we assume that most people naturally fear or feel uneasy when confronted 
with the unfamiliar, then one purpose of training in critical thinking must be to 
equip us to understand and evaluate that which is unfamiliar. 
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1. In one or two sentences summarize each of the five hindrances to critical 
thinking. Give an example of each. 



2. Imagine that you have a friend who is a relativist Write a letter explaining why 
believing in relativism makes critical thinking difficult 
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.6 Summaiy and Conclusion 

We should now have a clear idea of our objectives. We should also understand 
what skills and dispositions are essential for critical thinking. The following chapters 
will each deal with a different skill One of the first things we must do is to learn to 
read critically in order to understand what is being claimed in each passage of a text. 
Unless we can do that, our critical or evaluative skills will be of no use. There is 
nothing more frustrating than carefully evaluating a position that in fact an author did 
not hold. In order to grasp what an author is saying in a text, we need some 
instruction in the art of summarizing the main ideas of each passage. 

Second, we need instruction in logic. In this chapter, we have seen that critical 
thinking involves both evaluating positions and arguments and putting fonh arguments 
to support one's own position. The study of logic teaches one to identify, evaluate, 
and formulate arguments. The formulation of arguments naturally leads to a third 
area of critical thinking which will be addressed in this text: writing expository papers. 
The latter part of the text will deal with this area. 
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Critical Thinking Exercise 



Instructions: All persons like to believe that the positions they accept are probably 
true and that those they reject are probably false. The following four questions ask 
you to reflect on how you decide (or how you ought to decide) if a claim or a position 
has been accepted or rejected for good or bad reasons. 



In clear, grammatically-correct prose list as many answers to the following four 
questions as you can. For each answer give an example of the reason you cite. 



I. What are some bad reasons for accepting a claim or position? For each reason 
give an example. 

1. 



Example: 



Example: 



3. 



Example: 
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IL What are some bad reasons for rejecting or seriously doubting a position or a 
claim? For each reason give an example. 



Example: 



Example: 



Example: 



UL What are some good reasons for rejecting or seriously doubting a position or 
claim? For each reason give an example. 



Example: 
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Example: 



3. 



Example: 



IV. What are some good reasons for accepting a claim or position? For each reason 
give an example. 

1. 



Example: 



Example: 



3. 



Example: 
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fotes for Chapter Two 



^ This method of setting up rules to govern disputes was first suggested by Frans 
H. Van Eemeren and Rob Grootendorst in their article "Rules tor Argumentation in 
Diziogaes:' Argumentation 2 (4), November 1988, pp. 499-510. What follows is a 
modification of their suggestions. 

The distinction between rhetoric and critical thinking (or honest inquiry) is 
brought out clearly in Plato's dialogue Gorguts. Gorgias teaches rhetoric which turns 
out to be merely how to argue so as to convince others of one's own positions. Plato's 
criticism was that such a practice had no concern for the truth or benefit of a position. 
This, he concluded, was a dangerous practice. He equated the rhetorician with the 
person skilled in cosmetics: a person who was only interested in appearances, with 
little concern for truth and honesty. RutionuUzQtion is a similar practice wher.e we try 
to make our most irrational behavior appear reasonable to others. 

^ Robert Ennis has defined critical thinking as "^reasonable reflective thinking that 
is focused on deciding what to believe or dd^ in "A Conception of Critical 
Thinking- With Some Curriculum Suggestions," ^iM Newsletter on Teaching 
Philosophy, Summer 1987, p. 1. Such a definition makes it clear that critical thinking 
should precede believing and doing. 

^ Richard Paul calls this tendency towards rationalizing one*s own values while 
criticizing those that conflict with our own, "critical thinking in the weak sense." 

^ Martin Heidegger, Being and Time. trs. Macquarrie and Robinson (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1962), p. 105. 

^ The following profile is a composite put together from the writings of various 
persons involved in the critical thinking movement: Robert Ennis, Ralph Johnson, 
Richard Paul and Harvey Siegel. Most of the material has been circulated in the form \ 
of handouts at the yearly International Conference on Critical Thinking and Moral ^ 
Critique at Sonoma State University, Rohnert Park, California. Richard Paul 
organizes the conferences. The Ennis material is included in his article "A Conception 
of Critical Thinking," op. cit. 

^ Harvey Siegel makes this point in Chapter One of his book Educating Reason: 
Rationality, Critical Thinking and Education (New York: Routledge, 1988). 
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^ This definiuon includes Hatvey Siegei's empiiasis upon dispositions, Robert 
Ennis' definition cited in note #3, and Connie Missimer's positions. Missimer's book 
Good Arguments (Engiewood Clif&: Prentice Hall 1986) emphasizes this approach. 



' This argument is expressed more fully in J.S. Mill's On Liberty, Chapter Two. 

This problem was first suggested by Vincent Ruggerio. author of numerous 
texts on critical thinking, including Beyond Feelings and Enter the Dialogue. 
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{Our} method consists entirely in the order and disposition of the 
objects towards which our mental vision must be direc.ed if we would 
find out any tnjth. We shall comply with it exaaty if wa reduce involved 
and obscure propositions step by step to those that simpler.... 

Descartes. Rules for the Direction of the Mind 

3.1 The Uses of Language 

In our profile of a critical thinker, we saw that the fint skill needed to evaluate a 
position was the ability to clarify the ideas presented in a text Only when we 
understand what claims are being made and the reasons given in their support can we 
hope to evaluate honestly the reasonableness of the position. 

^tempts to understand the meaning of a passage are complicated by the fact 
that communication itself is often a complex phenomenon. One reason for the 
complexity is that language, like thinking, has many uses. We often use language to 
entertain or amuse each other, as when we compose limericks or make jokes. 
Sometimes we use language to evoke a particular emotional response or feeling from 
our audience. Able public speakers tend to be very good at this use of language. 
Sometimes we use language to describe situations or convey information, as when a 
newscaster reports how the stock market did on a given day. Sometimes we use 
language to give instructions, as when a counselor instructs a student on how to 
develop better reading skills. 
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It is sometimes difficult to understand and evaluate a claim because it mixes 
factual description with emotive language* For example, a father might describe 
graphically to his child the injustices done to women and minorities not only to convey 
this information but also to arouse certain emotions in the child; the father hopes, 
given the information and the emotion, that the child will be inclined to be critical of 
discrimination and opposed to those who practice it 

When factual claims are made in emotional terms, the communication has a kind 
of "surplus meaning*" On one hand, the facts are stated, but in addition, a certain 
judgment about the facts is implied, i.e*, an attitude of approval or disapproval. It is 
important for critical thinkers to be aware of the emotive use of language because in 
most cases it is precisely the approval or disapproval of the position that is at issue. 
For example, if a female single parent is described as "a liberated woman," something 
more than her marital or parental status is implied. If a person who is pro-choice on 
the abortion issue is described as "one who supports killing babies," a judgment 
concerning the person's position is implied If a person who supports social programs 
for poor children is described as "one who endorses a welfare state," a judgment about 
the position and the person holding it is implied Whenever claims about which we 
would like to think critically are made in emotional terms, we must be able to separate 
what is being claimed from the emotions they raise; only then can we adequately 
evaluate their reasonableness. 

Emotionally charged language can be an effective tool in convincing people of a 
position* We should recognize that because we live in a "particular cave" with its 
specific education and set of values, there are certain words and ideas that will 
automatically create strong emotional responses in us and our fellow "cave dwellers." 
Such words and phrases zs freedom^ fair competition. Christian, open-minded, 
capitalistic^ constitutional^ and democracy have strong positive connotations for many 
Americans. Words such as dictatorship, socialism, atheist, communist, radical, and 
extremist all have negative connotations for the same people* We should also 
recognize that people who do not share our cultural background do not have the same 
feelings associated with these terms* For example, a British worker who has been 
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made to work long hours for low^ages will not respond positively to the word 
"capitalism." A Buddhist will respond to the phrase "Christian values" the same way a 
Christian would to the phrase "Buddhist values." Hence, for rhetorical purposes, the 
effectiveness of specific emotive language depends on the background of the audience. 
Phrases that create positive emotional responses in some may create negative 
responses or none at all in people with different cultural backgrounds. Tne fact that 
wc all bring specific backgrounds to the words wc hear and read is especially evident 
when factual claims are couched in emotive language. 

Another way of using language that can conceal or obscure the true meaning ot a 
claim is the use of euphemism. When one describes a situation euphemistically, one 
tries to make the situation sound better than it is. For example, we might describe 
those people who live in poverty as "low income," a prison as "a correctional facility, ' 
our soldiers in foreign countries as "military advisors/ arms to foreign countries as 
"international security assistance," and bombing as "air assistance." Euphemism can be 
an effective rhetorical device, but, when a critical evaluation of a situation is called for, 
it should not be used to conceal or distort the truth. 

As critical thinkers and effective writers, we should understand that euphemism 
and emotive language are effective rhetorical tools, but in those cases where argument 
is needed they are not substitutes for careful analysis and critical thought Emotive 
language is a way to convince people of a position by appealing to their feelings and 
emotions, but such emotive responses may not be a funaion of evidence or reasoned 
assent* Euphemism tends to disarm our critical faculties by describing potentially 
troublesome situations in language that obfuscates the issues. Through the use of 
emotive language in describing the situation of a female single parent, the facts can be 
conveyed in such a way that strong negative or positive emotions are aroused. Such 
initial responses to a position make an honest evaluation difficult. 

Again, while euphemistic and emotive language are effective rhetorical tools, as 
critical thinkers we should take care to separate the claims being made from the 
emotions they arouse. We should realize that our emotional responses to a position. 
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no matter how strong, may be independent of whether or not the position is true or 
false or good or bad We can only hope that those rhetoricians who skillfully play on 
the strings of our emotions also intend to convey the truth* More importantly, we can 
also hope that as critical thinkers we have developed the virtue of "rational passions. " 
Such rational passions would incline us to respond in a positive emotional manner to 
well-reasoned arguments or to persons who exhibit intellectual virtue.^ Such rational 
passions would incline us to become outraged when rhetoricians consciously distort 
facts by using emotive and euphemistic language on an unsuspecting audience. At the 
same time; the persons equipped with "rational passions" would be inclined to endorse 
reasoned argument and claims grounded on strong evidence. While such rational 
passions are helpful in identifying instances where critical thinking is needed, they are 
^^^^p^ubstitute for analysis and reasoned judgment Hence, like ail judgments based on 
intuitive, inunediate, or emotional responses, these too deserve careful treatment 

The use of emotive language, with its immediate appeal and subjective force, is 
not ahvays bad* It can be very effective in moving people towards accepting positions. 
Its use is bad only when the situation is one in which factual claims are being made 
and people should be thinking critically about the reasonableness of the claims, i.e., 
when emotive language is substituted for argument In literature and art, however, 
emotive language is essential What would poetry be if aU uses of emotive language 
were eliminated? 
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Exercise 3.1 Identifying Emotive Language 



A. In the following passages, identify the inappropriate emotive or euphemistic 
language; then re-write the passages replacing the inappropriate terms. 



!• In spite of his doctor's advice, Harold developed a rather mature figure as he 
passed the age of 40. 

2. The freedom fighters of Nicaragua should be supported by anyone who loves 
liberty. 

3. Sanitation engineers are some of the lowest paid professionals in our culture. 
They obviously need a raise. 

4. To oppose the position of the bishop is nothing less than heresy. Heresy is 
against the will of God! // 

5. Providing medical care for the elderly is nothing more than socialized medicine. 
Even the elderly are opposed to socialism. 

> 

6. Providing life-long room and board for a convicted murderer is hardly sufficient 
punishment We should support capital punishment 



B. Rewrite the following in either emotional or euphemistic language. 

1. Aunt Gertrude died of lung cancer last month. 

2. On the average, young people watch television seven hours each day. 

3. People of lower income tend to vote for candidates who are Democrats. 
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3.2 Summarizing 

From the perspective of critical thinking, we are most concerned with language 
when it is used to make claims that are intended to be either true or false or when 
reasons and arguments are provided in support of those claims. While it is easy to 
know how strongly we ""feef initially about a claim, it is not so easy to understand and 
critically evaluate the reasonableness of claims. 

In one of his early works, the Austrian philosopher Ludwig Wittgenstein said. 
"Everything that can be tl^ght can be thought clearly. Everything that can be put 
into words can be put clearly.**^ By now it should be obvious that one of the reasons 
for studying reasoning is to enable us to think clearly and carefully about what we and 
others believe, say, and do. It is self*evident that prior to any critical evaluation of a 
claim or position we must first understand what is being claimed Onfy then can we go 
on to evaluate the reasonableness of the claim, i.e.« the strength of the reasons and 
arguments given in its support. Unless participants in a dispute can agree about the 
nature of the claims and the reasons given in their support, it will be impossible to 
discern which position is most reasonable. Good reasons for one interpretation will 
not be good reasons for some other. 

Reading is a complex process. Unfortunately, it is not enough to understand the 
meaning of the terms in a sentence. The meaning of terms is ambiguous because 
understanding is often a function of the prior understanding and background 
knowledge of the reader. For example, the sentence "Mary had a little lamb** has a 
variety of meanings. To have a little lamb may mean **to give birth," "to eat," or "to 
own." The meaning of the sentence, by itself, is indeterminate. Unless one 
understands the context in which the sentence was uttered or written, it is impossible 
to know what is intended. The context needed for understanding includes the cultural 
situation of the speaker, the speaker's understanding of the audience, and the 
intentions of the speaker. Obviously, such demands make understanding many 
historical texts difficult* as the ongoing debates over the meaning of the U.S. 
Constitution indicate. 
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With most written communication, it is often difficult to understand what is being 
claimed in complex passages because the authors are not present to answer questions. 
Often, when reading classic texts, we are faced with the challenge of understanding 
and evaluating claims that are made in complicated prose, written for an audience with 
a history, value system, and conceptual framework quite different from our own, and 
with a purpose that is never clearly stated. In such cases it is advisable to consult 
secondary sources in order to obtain the needed knowledge. 

Once we haye a fair understanding of the context of a passage, one strategy for 
understanding what is being claimed is to look up the meaning of the significant terms 
in a dictionary. Not all dictionaries are especially helpful. When reading texts from 
specialized disciplines, it is essential to look up the words in dictipri^ines that are 
discipline specific, e.g., The Dictionary of Psvchologv. One of the primary reasons that 
we have difficulty in understanding passages in college-level readings is that we are 
unwilling to look up terms we do not understand. 

Beyond understanding the meaning of the terms, we must also understand the 
meaning of each sentence. For problematic sentences, we should ask what is being 
said about what. What is the subject? What is the predicate? While these sound like 
questions too simple for college students, identifying the subject and predicate of a 
difficult sentence can be very helpful in the search for understanding. Having 
identified the subject and the predicate, if you remain unsure whether you understand 
the claim, one strategy is to ask what evidence would count either for or against the 
truth of the claim. For example, if someone claimed that there was an elephant in the 
comer of the room, we know that we understand the claim because we know what 
might count as evidence for or against the claim; i.e., we know what an elephant is. 
and we might then look to see if there is a large gray mammal wiUr'a long trunk in the 
comer of the room. On the other hand, if we can not imagine what evidence might 
count either for or against a position, this may be an indication that the claim itself is 
problematic because there are no obvious truth conditions that would verify or falsify 
the claim. 
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We should also be aware that it is sometimes difficult to understand what we read 
because the author assumes that the reader has specific background knowledge needed 
for understanding. Meanings are often confusing or hard to grasp because we do not 
have the general knowledge needed to assimilate what is being claimed. In such cases, 
it is essential that we acquire the needed background knowledge. This is often 
provided by a professor's lecture, but it can also be acquired through reading 
commentaries or secondary sources that explain complicated texts. 

After we understand the sentences of a passage, if we decide that the passage is 
argumentative, we can then develop a simple procedure for identifying, analyzing, and 
evaluating its arguments. Techniques for argument evaluation will be the subject of 
Chapters Four, Five, and Six. 

Unfortunately, in ordinary discourse, people are often careless about how they use 
language. Often when we construct arguments for a position, we imbed the argument 
in a morass of extraneous verbiage. (We should recall from the Relevance Principle 
that claims are considered extraneous or irrelevant if their truth or falsity has no 
bearing on the probable truth or falsity of the claim for which they are intended as 
support) When we do so, it is sometimes difficult to identify the position and the 
reasons (if any) given in its support. What the reader must do in such cases is to 
summarize the main ideas of the material, leaving aside all that is not necessary to 
make sense of what is being claimed and the reasons supporting the claim. To 
summarize a passage is to restate the essential part of each passage in clear, familiar 
language. In many ways, summarizing the main ideas is like translation. It is a process 
which takes a good deal of careful attention and, like all skills, practice. But the 
rewards in terms of understanding are immense. A good summary of an argumentative 
text would lay out the premises and conclusions clearly so that one could easily 
understand and evaluate the strength of the position. 

After doing a paragraph-by-paragraph summary of the main ideas, one can see 
more clearly the overall form of the author*s argument. It is easier to see what 
supports what and what material may be omitted. An effective method for 
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understanding the structure of a text is to read a paragraph through and then jot down 
the main claims in the margin of the text. After we have completed this task, the 
general structure of the text should be readily apparent* These comments in the 
margins should allow us to construct an outline of the major arguments or 
developments in the work. 

How, some may ask, are we to identify the main ideas in a piece of writing? The 
main idea is the one which most other sentences either explain or support. It may 
occur anywhere in the paragraph. Frequently, however, the main idea is stated first, 
and the rest of the paragraph explains or clarifies it. Explanation and clarification 
take the form of defming the key terms, restating the ideas in simpler language or 
providing examples of the idea. After the main idea has been sufficiently ex^ned. 
authors usually provide reasons to support their position. Sometimes, however, the 
main idea is stated last in the form of a conclusion to an argument Because this is 
also a common practice, one must read the entire paragraph or passage before 
deciding what the main idea is and what evidence is offered in its support. 

Not all writers form perfect paragraphs or passages with only one idea. 
Sometimes there arc more than one. Again, it is only through careful reading and 
much practice that we can come to understand what the main ideas are. But unless 
we can understand what is being claimed in a piece of writing, it will be impossible to 
evaluate fairly the position in question, 

Reading requires careful attention and sufficient background knowledge. 
Evaluation of what we read requires knowledge of argumentation that far exceeds the 
natural intuitions of most What we need to do is practice and admit that 
understanding a text is not an easy task, but for great texts, the rewards for such 
efforts are sufficiently great to warrant the work. 
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Exercise 3.2 Summarizing 



In clean grammaticaiiy*correct prose* summarize the main ideas in each paragraph 
of the following selections. Try to state the sentences simply and in your own words. 
If there are reasons given to suppon the main ideas, state them also. For most 
paragraphs, two or three sentences will be sufficient 



There is no more inward value in the greatest emperor than in the meanest 
of his subjects* His oody is composed of the same substance, the same parts, and 
with the same, or greater, infirmities. His education is generally worse by flattery, 
idleness, and luxury, and the evil dispositions that early power is apt to give. It is 
therefore against common sense that his private personal interest or pleasure, 
should be put in the balance with the safety of millions, every one of which is his 
equal by nature, equal in the sight of God, equally capable of salvation; and it is 
for their sakes, not his own, that he is entrusted with the government over them. 

Jonathan Swift Sermon, 1725 



A society in which each is willing to surrender only that for which he can see 
a personal equivalent is not a society at all; it is a group already in the process of 
dissolution, and no one need concern himself to stay its ine^/itable end; it would 
be a hard choice between it and a totalitarian society. No Utopia, nothing but 
Bedlam, will automatically emerge from a regime of unbridled individualism, be it 
ever so rugged 

Judge Learned Hand, Time, 1954 



3. This, then, is held to be the duty of the man of wealth: First to set an 
example of modest unostentatious living, shunning display or extravagance: to 
provide modestly for the legitimate wants of those dependent upon him; and after 
doing so consider all surplus revenues which come to him simply as trust funds, 
which he is called upon to administer, and strictly boimd as a matter of duty to 
administer in a manner which, in his judgment is best calculated to produce the 
most beneScial results for the community-the man of wealth thus becoming the 
mere agent and trustee for his poorer brethren, bringing to their service his 
superior wisdom, experience, and ability to administer, doing for them better than 
they could or would do for themselves. 

Andrew W Carnegie, The Gospel of Wealth. 1889 
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4 Virtue and happiness together constitute the possession of the supreme good 
in a person, and the distribution of happiness in exact proportion to morality 
(which is the worth of a person and his wonhiness to be happy) constitutes the 
supreme good of a possible ideal world. 

Immanuel Kant, Critique of Practical Reason 



5. God offers every mind its choice between truth and repose. Take which you 
please; you can never have both. Between these, as a pendulum, man oscillates. 
He in whom the love of repose predominates will accept the first creed, the first 
philosophy, the first political party he meets-most likely his father s. He gets rest, 
commodities, and reputation; but shuts the door to truth. He in whom the love of 
truth predominates will keep himself aloof from all moorings, and afloaL He will 
abstain from dogmatism, and recognize all the opposite negations between which, 
as walls, his being is swung. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. Intellect 

6. Ah^ love, let us be true 

To one another! for the world, which seems 

lb lie before us like a land of dreams. 

So various, so beautiful so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light. 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 

And we are here on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight. 

Where ignorant armies clash by night. 

Matthew Arnold. "Dover Beach" 



7. Get all the gold and silver that you can. 
Satisfy ambition, animate 
The trivial days and ram them with the sun. 
And yet upon these maxims meditate: 
All women dote upon an idle man 
Although their children need a rich estate; 
No man has ever lived that had enough 
Of children's gratitude or woman's love. 

William Butler Yeats, "Vacillation" 



If I steal money from any person, ihere may be no harm done...; he may not 
feel the loss, or it may prevent him from using the money badly. But I cannot 
help doing this great wrong towards MAN, that I make myself dishonest. What 
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hurts society is not that it should lose its property, but that it should become a 
den of thieves; for then it must cease to be society. This is why we ought not to 
do evil that good may come; for at any rate this great evil has come, that we have 
done evil and are made wicked thereby.... 

In like manner, if I let myself believe anything on insufGcient evidence, there 
may be no great harm done by the mere belief; it may be true after all.... But I 
cannot help doing this great wrong towards Man, that I make myself credulous. 
The danger to society is not merely that it should believe wrong things, though 
that is great enough; but that it should become credulous. 

W K. Clifford, The Ethics of BeUef 



9. But the function of dress as an evidence of ability to pay does not end with 
simply showing that the wearer consumes valuable goods in excess of what is 
required for physical comfort. Simple conspicuous waste of goods is effective and 
gratifying as far as it goes; it is good prima facie evidence of pecuniary success, 
and consequently prima fade evidence of social worth. But dress has subtler and 
more far*reaching possibilities than this crude, first-hand evidence of wasteful 
consumption only. If, in addition to showing that the wearer can afford to 
consume freely and uneconomically, it can also be shown in the same stroke that 
he or she is not under the necessity of earning a livelihood, the evidence of social 
worth is enhanced in a very considerable degree. Our dress, therefore, in order to 
serve its purpose effectually, should not only be expensive, but it should also 
make plain to all observers that the wearer is not engaged in any kind of 
productive labor. In the evolutionary process by which our system of dress has 
been elaborated into its present admirably perfect adaptation to its purpose, this 
subsidiary line of evidence has received due attention. A detailed examination of 
what passes in popular apprehension for elegant apparel will show that it is 
contrived at every point to convey the impression that the wearer does not 
habitually put forth any useful effort It goes without saying that no apparel can 
be considered elegant, or even decent, if it shows the effect of manual labor on 
the part of the wearer, in the way of soil or wear. The pleasing effect of neat and 
spotless garments is chiefly, if not altogether, due to their carrying the suggestion 
of leisure-exemption firom personal contact with industrial processes of any kind. 
Much of the charm that invests the patent-leatjier shoe, the stainless linen, the 
lustrous cylindrical hat, and the walking-stick, which so greatly enhance the native 
dignity of a gentleman, comes of their pointedly suggesting that the wearer cannot 
when so attired bear a hand in any employment that is directly and immediately of 
any human use. Elegant dress serves its purpose of elegance not only in that it is 
expensive, but also because it is the insignia of leisure. It not only shows that the 
wearer is able to consume a relatively large value, but it argues at the same time 
that he consumes without producing. 

Thorstein Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure Class 
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10. The Tempter all impassioned thus began. 

0 Sacred, Wise, and Wisdom-giving Plant, 
Mother of Science, Now I feel thy Power 
Within me clear, not only to discern 
Things in their Causes, but to trace the ways 
Of highest agents, deemed however wise. 
Queen of this Universe, do not believe 
Those rigid threats of Death: ye shall not Die: 
How should ye? by the Fruit? it gives you Life 
To Knowledge: By the Thrcat'ner? lookonmee, 
Mce who have touched and tasted, yet both live. 
And life more perfect have attained than Fate 
Meant mee, by venturing higher than my Lot 
Shall that be shut to Man, which to the Beast 

Is open? or will God incense his ire 
For such a petty Trespass, and not praise 
Rather your dauntless virtue, whom the pain 
Of Death denounc't, whatever thing Death be, 
Deterr'd not from achieving what might lead 
To happier life, knowledge of Good and Evil: 
Of good, how just? of evil, if what is evil 
Be real, why not known, since easier shunn'd? 
God therefore cannot hurt ye, and be just; 
Not just, not God; not fear'd then, nor obeyed: 
Your fear itself of Death removes the fear. 
Why then was this forbid? Why but to awe. 
Why but to keep ye low and ignorant. 
His worshippers; he knows that in the day 
We Eat thereof your Eyes that seem so clear. 
Yet are but dim, shall perfectly be then 
Op*n'd and cleared, and ye shall be as Gods, 
Knowing both Good and Evil as they know. 
That ye should be as Gods, since I as Man, 
Internal Man, is but proportion meet, 

1 of brute human, ye of human Gods. 
So ye shall die perhaps, by putting off 
Human, to put on Gods, death to be wisht. 

Though threat'n'd, which no worse than this can bring. 

And what are Gods that Man may not become 

As they, participating God-like food? 

The Gods are first, and that advantage use 

On our belief, that all from them proceeds; 

I question it, for this fair earth I see, 

Warm'd by the Sun, producing every kind. 

Then nothing: If they all things, who enclosed 

Knowledge of Good and Evil in this Tree, 

That who so eats thereof, fonhwith attains 

Wisdom without their leave? and wherein lies 
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Th' offense, that Man should thus attain to know? 

What can your knowledge hun him, or this Tree 

Impan against his will if all be his? 

Or is it envy, and can envy dwell 

In heav'nly breasts? these, these and many more 

Causes import your need of this fair FruiL 

Goddess humane* reach then, and freely taste. 

John Milton. Paradise Losu Book IX 679-732 

11. W!iat would this man? Now upward will he soar. 
And little less than angel, would be more; 
Now looking downwards, just as grieved appears. 
To want the strength of bulls, the fiir of bears. 
Made for his use all creatures if he call, 
Say what their use, had he the powers of all? 
Nature to these, without profusion, kind. 
The proper organs, proper powers assigned; 
Zach seeming want compensated of course. 
Here with degrees of swiftness, there of force; 
All in exaa proportion to the state; 
Nothing to add, and nothing to abate. 
Esch beast, each insect, happy in its own: 
Is Heaven unkind to man, and man alone? 
Shall he alone, whom rational we call. 
Be pleased with nothing, if not blessed with all? 

Alexander Pope, Essay on Man 



12. Know then thyself, presume not God to scan. 
The proper study of mankind is man. 
Placed on this isthmus of a middle state, 
A being darkly wise, and rudely great: 
\Mth too much knowledge for the sceptic side. 
With too much weakness for the stoic*s pride. 
He hangs between; in doubt to act, or rest; 
In doubt to deem himself a god, or beast; 
In doubt his mind or body to prefer; 
Bom but to die, and reasoning but to err; 
Alike in ignorance, his reason such, 
Whether he thinks too little, or too much: 
Chaos of thought and passion, all confused; 
Still by himself abused, or disabused; 
Created half to rise, and half to fall; 
Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 
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Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurled: 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world! 

Alexander Pope. Essay on Man 



According to one mode of regarding those two classes of mental action which 
are caUed reason and imagination, the former may be considered as mind 
contemplating the relations borne by one thought to another, however produced; 
and the latter, as mind acting upon those thoughts so as to colour them with its 
own light, and composing from them, as from elements, other thoughts, each 
containing within itself the principle of its own integrity. The one [imagination) is 
the to poiein, or the principle of synthesis, and has for its objects those forms 
which are common to universal nature and existence itself; the other [reason] is 
the to logizein, or principle of analysis, and its action regards the relations of 
things, simply as relations: considering thoughts, not in their integral unitv, but as 
the algebraical representations which conduct to certain general results. Reason 
is the enumeration of quantities already known; imagination is the perception oi 
the value of those quantities, both separately and as a whole. Reason is to 
Imagination as the instrument to the agent, as the body to the spirit, as the 
shadow to the substance. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley, A Defence of Poetry 



Suppose it were perfectly certain that the life and fortune of every one of us 
would, one day or other, depend upon his vnnning or losing a game of chess. 
Don't you think that we should all consider it to be a primary duty to learn at 
least the names and the moves of the pieces; to have a notion of a gambit, and a 
keen eye for all the means of giving and getting out of check? Do you not think 
that we should look with a disapprobation amounting to scorn, upon the father 
who allowed his son, or the state which allowed its members, to grow up without 
knowing a pawn from a knight? 

Yet it is a very plain and elementary truth that the life, the fortune, and the 
happiness of every one of us, and, more or less, of those who are connected with 
US, do depend upon our knowing something of the rules of a game infinitely more 
difiBcult and complicated than chess. It is a game which has been played for 
untold ages, every man and woman of us being one of the two players in a game 
of bis or her own. The chessboard is the world, the pieces are the phenomena of 
the universe, the rules of the game are what we call the laws of Nature. The 
player on the other side is hidden from us. We know that his play is always fair, 
just, and patient. But also we know, to our cost, that he never overlooks a 
mistake, or makes the smallest allowance for ignorance. To the man who piavs 
well, the highest stakes are paid, with that sort of overtlowing generosity with 
which the strong shows delight in strength. And one who plays ill is 
checkmated-without haste, but without remorse. 
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My metaphor wiU remind some of you of the famous picture in which 
Retzsch has depicted Satan playing at chess with man for his soul. Substitute for 
the mocking Gend in that picture a calm« strong angel who is playing for love, as 
we say, and would rather lose than win-and I should accept it as an image of 
human life. 

Weil* what I mean by Education is learning the rules of this mighty game. In 
other words, education is the instruction of the intellect in the laws of Nature, 
under which name I include not merely things and their forces, but men and their 
ways; and the fashioning of the affections and of the will into an earnest and 
loving desire to move in harmony with those laws. For me, education means 
neither more nor less than this* Anything which professes to call itself education 
must be tried by this standard, and if it fails to stand the test, I will not call it 
education, whatever may be the force of authority, or of numbers, upon the other 
side..* 

That man, I think, has had a liberal education who has been so trained in 
youth that his body is the ready servant of his will, and does with ease and 
pleasure ail the work that, as a mechanism, it is capable of; whose intellect is a 
clear, cold, logic engine, with all its parts of equal strength, and in smooth working 
order; ready, like a steam engine, to be turned to any kind of work, and spin the 
gossamers as well as forge the anchors of the mind; whose mind is stored with a 
knowledge of the great and fundamental truths of Nature and of the laws of her 
operations; one who, no stunted ascetic, is fiill of life and Gre, but whose passions 
arc trained to come to heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender conscience, 
who has learned to love all beauty, whether of Nature or of art, to hate ail 
viieness, and to respect others as himself. 

Such a one and no other, I conceive, has had a liberal education; for he is, as 
completely as a man can be, in harmony with Nature* He will make the best of 
her, and she of him. They will get on together rarely; she as his ever beneficent 
mother: he as her mouthpiece, her conscious self, her minister and interpreter. 

Thomas Heniy Huxley, "A Liberal Education ' 



15* Men in society are undoubtedly subject to the cosmic process* As among 
other animals, multiplication goes on without cessatk>n, and involves severe 
competition for the means of support* The struggle for existence tends to 
eliminate those less fitted to adapt themselves to the circumstances of their 
existence. The strongest, the most self-assertive, tend to tread dovm the weaker. 
But the influence of the cosmic process on the evolution of society is the greater 
the more rudimentary its civilization. Social progress means a checking of the 
cosmic process at every step and the substitution for it of another, which may be 
called the ethical process; the end of which is not the survival of those who may 
happen to be the fittest, in respect of the whole of the conditions which obtain, 
but of those who are ethically the best 
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As I have already urged» the practice of that which is ethically best - what we 
call gocxiness or virtue - invoh^es a course of conduct which, in all respects, is 
opposed to that which leads to success in the cosmic struggle for existence. In 
place of ruthless self-assertion it demands self- restraint; in place of thrusting 
aside, or treading down, all competitors, it requires that the individual shall not 
merely respect, but shall help his fellows; its influence is directed, not so much ro 
the survival of the fittest, as to the fitting of as many as possible to survive. It 
repudiates the gladiatorial theory of existence. It demands that each man who 
enters into the enjoyment of the advantages of a polity shall be mindful of his 
debt to those who have laboriously constructed it; and shall take heed that no act 
of his weakens the fabric in which he has been permitted to live. Laws and morai 
prwcpts are directed to the end of curbing the cosmic process and reminding the 
individual of his duty to the community, to the protection and influence of which 
he owes, if not existence itself, at least the life of something better than a brutal 
savage, 

Thomas Henry Huxley, "Evolution and Ethics 



So far as I know, Miss Harmah Arendt was the first person to define the 
essential difference between work and labor. To be happy, a man must feel, 
firstly, free and, secondly, unportant He cannot be really happy if he is 
compelled by society to do what he does not enjoy doing, or if what he enjoys 
doing is ignored by society as of no value or importance. In a society where 
slavery in the strict sense has been abolished, the sign that what a man does is of 
social value is that he is paid money to do it, but a laborer today can rightly be 
called a wage slave, A man is a laborer if the job society offers him is of no 
interest to himself but he is compelled to take it by the necessity of earning a 
living and supporting his family. 

The antithesis to labor is play. When we play a game, we enjoy what we are 
doing, otherwise we should not play it, but it is a purely private activity; societ\' 
could not care less whether we play it or not. 

Between labor and play stands work. A man is a worker if he is personally 
interested in the job which society pays him to do; what from the point of view of 
society is necessary labor is from his own point of view voluntary play. Whether a 
job is to be classified as labor or work depends, not on the job itself, but on the 
tastes of the individual who undertakes it. The difference does not, for example, 
coincide with the difference between a manual and a mental job; a gardener or a 
cobbler may be a worker, a bank clerk a laborer. Which a man is can be seen 
from his attitude toward leisure, Tb a worker^ leisure means simply the hours he 
needs to relax and rest in order to work efficiently. He is therefore more likely to 
take too little leisure than too much: workers die of coronaries and forget their 
wives' birthdays. Tb the laborer, on the other hand, leisure means freedom from 
compulsion, so that it is natural for him to imagine that the fewer hours he has to 
spend laboring, and the more hours he is free to play, the better. 
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What percentage of the population in a modem technological society are. 
lUce myself, in the fortunate position of being workers? At a guess I would say 
sixteen percent, and I do not think that Ogure is likely to get bigger in the future. 

Technology and the division of labor have done two things: by eliminating in 
many fields the need for special strength or skill; they have made a very large" 
number of paid occupations which formerly were enjoyable work into boring 
labor, and by increasing productivity they have reduced the number of necessary 
laboring hours. It is already possible to imagine a society in which the majority of 
the population, that is to say, its laborers, will have almost as much leisure as in 
earlier times was enjoyed by the aristocracy. When one recalls how aristocracies 
in the past actually behaved, the prospect is not cheerful Indeed, the problem of 
dealing with boredom m^ be even more difficult for such a future mass society 
than it was for aristocracies. The latter, for example, ritualized their time: there 
was a season to shoot grouse, a season to spend in town, etc The masses are 
more likely to replace an unchanging ritual by fashion which it will be in the 
economic interest of certain people to change as often as possible. Again, the . 
masses cannot go in for hunting, for very soon there would be no animals left to 
hunt For other aristocratic amusements like gambling, dueling, and warfare, it 
may be only too easy to find equivalents in dangerous driving, drug-taking, and 
senseless acts of violence. Workers seldom commit acts of violence, because they 
can put their aggression into their work, be it physical like the work of a smith, or 
ment^ like the work of a scientist or an artist. The role of aggression in mental 
work is aptty expressed by the phrase "getting one's teeth into a problem." 

W. H. Auden, "Work, Labor, and Play- 



Television in America, it would appear, is the soma of Huxley's Brave New 
Worid. But let me hasten to say that America's immersion in television is not to 
be taken as an attempt by a malevolent government or an avaricious corporate 
state to employ the age-old trick of distracting the masses with circuses. The 
problem is more serious than that, and far from being age-old. The problem is 
not that TV presents the masses with entertaining subject matter, but that 
television presents aU subject matter as entertaining. What is dangerous about 
television is not its junk. Every culture can absorb a fair amount of junk, and, in 
any case, we do not judge a culture by its junk but by how it conducts its serious 
public business. What is happening in America is that television is transforming 
all serious public business into junk. 

As our politics, our news, our religion, our education and our commerce are 
less and less given expresskm in the form of printed words or even oratory, they 
are rapidly beiiig reshaped and staged to suit the requirements of television. And 
because television is a visual medium; because it does its talking in pictures, not 
words; because its images are in color and are most pleasurably apprehended 
when they are fast-moving and dynamic; because television demands an immediate 
and emotional response; because television is nothing at all like a pamphlet a 
newspaper, or a book; because of all this and more, all discourse on television 
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must take the form of an entertainment. Television has little tolerance for 
arguments, hypotheses, reasons, explanations, or any of the instruments of 
abstract, expositional thought What television mostly demands is a performing 
art Thinking is not a performing art Showing is. And so what can be shown 
rather than what can be thought becomes the stuff of our public consciousness. 
In all arenas of public business, the image now replaces the word as the basic unit 
of discourse. As a consequence, television makes the metaphor of the 
marketplace of ideas obsolete. It creates a new metaphor: the marketplace ot 
images. 

Should you need a precise example of what this means, then consider the 
following: In America, circa 1984, a fat person cannot be elected to high political 
ofiQce. With your indulgence, I shall repeat this, because it captures the sense of 
the great Huxleyan transformation now taking place: In America, a fat person 
cannot be elected to high political office, A fat person makes an unpleasant 
image on television, and such an image easily overwhelms whatever profundities 
may issue forth from its mouth. If you have not heard any interesting ideas from 
American political leaders, it is not I assure you, that they have none. It is 
because ideas are irrelevant to political success. In the Age of Television, people 
do not so much agree or disagree with politicians as they like or dislike them, for 
the image is not susceptible to verification or refutation, only to acceptance or 
rejection* In 1984, politics in America is not the Federalist Papers. It is not the 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates. It is not even Roosevelt's fireside chats. Politics is 
good looks and amiability. It is fast*moving imagery. A quick tempo, a good 
show, celebrities. Because of this it is even possible that some day a Hollywood 
movie actor may become President of the United States. 

What is tiue of politics is equally true of news, which is transmitted to 
Americans through the device widely known as a "TV news show.'* Our 
newscasters, sometimes referred to a "talking hair-dos," comprise the handsomest 
class of people in America. Their shows are always introduced and concluded 
with music, WhUe on camera, they talk to each other with chatty informality. 
Each of the stories they tell us rarely occupies more than forty-five seconds of our 
time. And in all cases, coherence and continuity are sacrificed in favor of visual 
interest A TV news show is only marginally concerned with public information. 
What is important is its tempo, the celebrity of its performers, the pleasant 
familiarity of its ambience. A TV news show is precisely what its name implies: 
A show is an entertainment, a world of artifice, carefully staged to produce a 
particular series of eflfects so that the audience is left laughing or crying or 
stupefied. And that is why each evening at the conclusion of a news show, the 
newscaster invites us to "join" him or her tomorrow. One would think that thirty 
minutes of fragmented images of disorder and sorrow would provide enough 
anxiety for a month of sleepless nights. Not so. We join them tomorrow because 
we know a good show when we see one. 

And that is exactly why so many Americans now prefer to get their religious 
instruction from television rather than church. Church is apt to provide 
congregants with a serious and austere experience; in any case, not a very amusing 
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one. But television makes religion fun. Billy Graham. Oral Roberts, and Robert 
Schuller are only among the more entertaining of a coven of preachers who do 
religion regularly on television. Sunounded by singers, celebrities, floral displays, 
sparkling fountains, exotic locales, and exceedingly handsome people, these 
evangelists offer a religion that is a simplistic and theatrical as any Las Vegas 
stage show. No dogma, terminology, logic, ritual, doctrines, or traditions are 
called upon to burden the minds of viewers, who are required to respond only to 
the image of the preacher, to whom God, Himself, must take second billing. For 
God does not play well on television. In an imagistic medium God is scarcely 
present; only the relentless and charismatic image of a messenger who, to gain 
attention and large audiences, turns theology into a vaudeville act. 



This shift in the form and content of public discourse is not only manifested 
in what is on television but also in what is off television. As TV moves 
typography to the edges of our culture and takes its place at the center, the 
television show becomes our most compelling model and metaphor of all 
communication. How TV stages the world becomes our idea of how the world is 
properly to be staged. Our newspapers, increasmgly, are designed to give readers 
the feeling they are watching televisran. Indeed, America's newest national daily, 
USA Today, is sold on the streets in receptacles that look like television screens. 
Our teachers have increased the visual stimulation of their lessons, and strive to 
make their classrooms even more entertaining than "Sesame Street." In case you 
have not heard the news, I fear I must tell you that the Philadelphia public 
schools have embarked on an experiment in which chUdren will have their 
curriculum sung to them to the rhythms of rock music. Those ministers who are 
confined to non-€lectronic traditional pulpits are often drK'en to adopting a show 
business style to prove, as it were, that one does not have to be serious to be 
holy. Indeed, some wish to prove that one does not have to be holy at all, as for 
example, Esther John J. O'Connor, who put on a New York Yankees baseball 
cap in mugging his way through his instaUation as Archbishop of the Archdiocese 
of New York. Our universities eagerly award honorary degrees to television and 
movie stars, some of whom are asked to address the graduates at commencement 
exercises on subjects about which neither they nor the graduates know anything 
whatsoever. It is of no matter. In a culture in which one becomes a celebrity by 
merely appearing on television, the distinction between entertainment and 
aitything else becomes odious. 



That all the world is a stage is hardly an unfamiliar thought. But that all the 
world is a TV situation comedy has come as quite a surprise-except to Aldous 
Huxley. We must, in any case, make no mistake about it. Television is not 
merely an entertainment medium. It is a philosophy of discourse, every bit as 
capable of altering a culture as was the printing press. Among other things, the 
printed word created the modem idea of prose, and invested exposition with 
unprecedented authority as a means of conducting public affairs. Television 
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disdains exposition, which is serious, sequential rational, and complex. It offers 
instead a mode of discourse in which everything is accessible, simplistic, concrete, 
and above all. entertaining. As a result. America is the world's first culture in 
jeopardy of amusing itself to death. 

Neil Postman. Amusing Ourselves to Deaih 



18. That which exists for me through the medium of money, that which I can pay 
for (i.e. which money can buy), that I am, the possessor of the money. My own 
power is as great as the power of money. The properties of money are my own 
(the possessor s) properties and faculties. What I am and can do is. therefore, not 
at ail determine by my individuality. I am ugly, but I can buy the most beautiful 
woman for myself. Consequently, I am not ugly, for the effect of ugliness, its 
power to repel, is annulled by money. As an individual I am lame, but money 
provides me with twenty-four legs. Therefore, I am not lame. I am a detestable, 
dishonourable, unscrupulous and stupid man. but money is honoured and so also 
is its possessor. Money is the highest good, and so its possessor is good. Besides, 
money saves me the trouble of being dishonest; therefore, I am presumed honest. 
I am stupid, but since money is the real mind of all thmgs, how should its 
possessor be stupid? Moreover, he can buy talented people for himself and is 
not he who has power over the talented more talented than they? I who can 
have, through the power of money, everything for which the human heart longs, 
do I not pcjssess all human abilities? Does not my money, therefore, transform ail 
my incapacities into their opposites? 

Karl Marx, Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts 
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33 Opinions and Arguments 

Regardless of what we are reading, the ability to summarize the main ideas is 
extremely valuable. It allows the reader to record how a piece of writing develops 
whether the writing is an essay, a short story, a play, a poenu or a novel. Critical 
thinkers, however, must go beyond understanding and be concerned with evaluating 
the reasonableness of a position. 

In order to evaluate a position fairly, we must first decide whether the position is 
only a statement of the author's opinion or whether the position is also supponed by 
reasons or arguments. Asi opinion can be either a factual claim, such as The earth is 
growing warmer," or a^^afhie judgment such as ''Cheating is wrong." In both cases, a 
claim is made, but no reasons or support is offered. By itself, the value claim that 
"Cheating is wrong," apart from any reasons or arguments to support the claim, is 
nothing more than a statement of the person's opinion. However, if the person gives 
a reason for believing that cheating is wrong, then the person has attempted to 
provide some suppon for the opinion. The person has given what we call an "informal 
argument." For example, imagine the following exchange: 

Sally: I need to pass the calculus test, and I could do so if I cheated, but I 

believe cheating is wrong. 
Joe: Why do you believe cheating is wrong? 
Sally: I guess because my parents always told me cheating was wrong. 
Joe: Do you always follow the advice of your parents? 

Sally asserts that "cheating is wrong" and, upon being questioned, gives a reason: 
"My parents told me cheating is wrong." Giving a reason is better than simply stating 
an opinion. The reason in this informal argument provides some support for her 
opinion. The support, however, that a single reason gives to a claim is not as strong as 
the support a fuUy-stated formal argument provides. To give a formal ardent is to 
present a set of reasons (premises) that offer special support for the opinion. From a 
Efflffiiit P^ychQigglwl Baint of ylgw, m a formal argument, the su pp ort is such that if a 
BSean ssssm M Bismis^ that nmon win be strongly inclined also to accept the 
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conclusion . Sally's single reason for not cheating, ''My parents told me cheating is 
wrong/ does not provide sufficient support for the conclusion, "Cheating is wrong. * 
One could accept the claim, "My parents told me cheating is wrong," and not be 
strongly inclined or moved to accept Sally's conclusion, "Cheating is wrong." 

While such a psychological test is an easy and helpful way to determine whether 
an argument is formal or informal we should not forget that one's psychological 
response to an argument is not an adequate test for whether or not it is a good 
argument. For our present purposes we are only interested in finding an easy way to 
draw a distinction between mere opinions, opinions where reasons are offered, i.e.. 
informal arguments, and opinions where the reasons offered in their support are such 
that if one simply stated the reasons, the mind would be inclined to draw the proper 
conclusion. These we call formal arguments. 

What then is ^ formal arg^wtent? Formal arguments consist of a claim (the 
conclusion) and other sentences (the premises) intended to give support to the claim. 
Fpiinal arguments should be construed as conditional fif/then^ statements. A 
conditional (if/then) statement consists of two parts: the antecedent, which follows the 
if and precedes the then, and the consequent, which follows the then. Formal 
arguments can be seen as conditional statements in which jf one accepts what is stated 
in the antecedent, then one is strongly inclined to accept what is stated in the 
consequent. In order for Sally's reasoning for not cheating to be a formal argument , 
another premise (pi) must be added: 



pi. If my parents tell me that something is wrong, then it is wrong. 
p2. My parents told me that cheating is wrong. 
C. Hence, cheating is wrong. 



In this case, if one were to accept premises (pi) and (p2), then one would be 
compelled to accept the conclusion (C). On the other hand, if one were to accept 
only premise (p2), that does not compel the mind to accept the conclusion. In order 
for the mind to be moved from the claim ''My parents told me that cheating is wrong ' 
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to the conclusion "Hence, cheating is wrong," we need what we call a maior premke.-. 
"If my parents toid me that something is wrong, then it is wrong." 

A major premise is a conditional statement that should define or state the 
essential properties of the thing named in the predicate term of the argument's 
conclusion. In this case, the major premise should tell why something "is wrong." This 
example shows us that (at least for the most part) formal arguments need at least two 
premises. One of the premises should be a major premise that defines what is named 
by the predicate term of the conclusion. The second premise of the argument is called 
the siiQor premise. It tells us that the subject term of the conclusion (cheating) has 
the properties defined in the antecedent of the major premise: i.e., "Cheating" has the 
property of "being called wrong by her parents." 

One simple test to help determine whether or not a set of premises is adequate to 
support a conclusion is to ignore the conclusion and simply state the premises. If, 
after stating the premises, the conclusion does not immediately come to mind, then 
more than likely, the argument is not a fully-stated form? ! areumenL At best it is an 
informal argyment which gives reasons for the conclusion, but the reasons are not 
sufficient to force the mind to accept the conclusion. More information is needed in 
the premises in order to lead the mind to the conclusion. Consider the following 
example. 

pi. U an institution treats people as objects, then the institution is immoral. 
p2. Slavery is an institution that treatt people as objects. 

These premises are adequate to support the conclusion that "Slavery is an 
immoral institution." Upon stating the premises, that and only that conclusion comes 
to mind. Either premise, however, stated by itself does not lead the reader to 
conclude that "Slavery is an immoral institution." The first premise, the major premise. 
is a general conditional statement that attempts to define why any institution is 
immoral. The second premise, the minor premise, states that slavery has the property 
named in the major premise, "treats people as objects." Only when the two are joined 
do we see that they must eruail the conclusion "Slavery is an immoral institution." The 
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general form of the argument is that, if something has the property of treating persons 
as objects, then it is immoral. Slavery has that property. Hence, slavery is immoral. 

The nature of logical entailmeu. will be the subject of our discussion of formal 
logic in Chapter Four. For now, it is enough to see that most formal arguments must 
have at least two premises and that a compelling argument will be one in which the 
statement of the premises will bring to/hind the conclusion even though it is not 
stated. 

The premises of a formal argument are intended to provide sufficient reasons for 
accepting the claim or conclusion. One reason people give arguments is to show 
others why their position is reasonable. That is to say, the premises suppon the 
conclusion most fully when the acceptance of the premises strongly inclines us to 
accept the conclusion. So, when reading material in which controversial claims are 
made, we should try to identify the reasons that are given in support of the claim. If 
no reasons are provided, we have only a statement of mere opinion. If reasons are 
given, we should ask if they are sufficient to warrant the conclusion. One simple test 
is to ask whether stating the reasons inclines us to state the conclusion. 

In many cases, there are some key words that tend to indicate the conclusion and 
some that tend to indicate premises. Conclusion indicators include the following words 
and phrases: hence, therefore, so, thus, consequently, it follows that, we may infer, or / 
conclude that. Premise indicators include the following words and phrases: because, 
for, as, as shown by, the reason is, by reason of, and in view of the faa that. 

Although these indicator words are present in many arguments, they need not be. 
Often, it is up to the reader to determine what the conclusion is and what reasons are 
given in its support. Consider the following example: 

Plato s Academy was a poor excuse for a univereity. None of the teachers had 
college degrees. Admission was open only to those who could do Euclidean 
geometry, and the Academy required music and astronomy of every student. 
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This is clearly an informal argument (given in jest, of course) to support the claim that 
Plato's Academy was "a poor excuse for a university." The first sentence is the 
conclusion and the next two sentences are premises, yet there are no premise or 
conclusion indicators. Thus the reader must supply those indicators to understand the 
argument fully. 
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Exercise 33 



1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 



Indicate whether the following passages are opinions, informal arguments, or 
Lai arguments. 



Plato, a student of Socrates, was the greatest philosopher who ever lived. 



Requiring each student to study certain texts central to each discipline is not a 
very good idea. 



Some people believe Francis Bacon wrote Shakespeare's plays. 



Poetry is important to study because it exemplifies the human mind at the peak ot 
creativity. 



The importance of learning Spanish should be obvious. Spanish is a language 
spoken by kings and queens. 



If there are no relevant differences between applicants, then each should be given 
an equal chance. There are no relevant differences between races. Hence, 
members of all races should be given an equal chance. 

leachers should not spank pupils because teachers are bigger and students are 
not allowed to hit back* 



In the following arguments identify the premises (p) and conclusions (c). In son e 
s it will be helpful to summarize the argument in order to understand it better 

It seems that mercy cannot be attributed to God. For mercy is a kind of sorrow, 
as Damascene says. But there is no sorrow in God: and therefore there is no 
mercy iii him. 




■Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica. I, Question 21, Article 3 
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2. But the peculiar evil of silencing the expression of an opinion is, that it is robbing 
the human race; posterity as well as the existing generation; those who dissent 
from the opinion* still more than those who hold it. If the opinion is right, they 
arc deprived of the opportunity of exchanging error for truth: if wrong, they lose* 
what is almost as great a benefit, the clearer perception and livelier impression of 
truth, produced by its collision with error. 

•John Stuart Mill, "On Liberty," in Max Lemer, ed.. Essential Works of John 
Stuart Mill (New York: Bantam Books, Inc., 1961), p. 269 



3. Good sense is of ail things in the world the most equally distributed, for 
everybody thinks himself so abundantly provided with it, that even those most 
di£5cult to please in all other matters do not commonly desire more of it than 
they already possess, 

-Rene Descartes, Discourse on Method 



4. And no man can be a rhapsode who does not understand the meaning of the 
poet For the rhapsode ought to interpret the mind of the poet to hi$ hearers, 
but how can he interpret him well unless he knows what he means? 

-Plato, Ion 
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3 A Enthymemes: Arguments with Missing Premises 

As we have seen, arguments are sometimes give:^ without ail of the needed 
premises. We called these informal argtiments. It is also possible to understand such 
informal arguments as what are called emhymemes. Enthymemes are arguments with 
missing premises. The presence of enthymematic arguments is not necessarily bad. 
Sometimes not all of the premises necessary to make an argument a full-fledged 
formal argument are stated because the speaker assumes that his or her audience 
already understands and agrees to the missing premise. For example, someone might 
say, **Susan is very bright because she is a language and physics major." The implied 
premise in this enthymematic argument is the major premise which defines the 
predicate term "is very bright" in the argument's conclusion: "If someone is both a 
language and physics major, then that person is very bright" The argument, when 
stated fully, would be: 

pi. If someone is both a language and physics major, then that person is very 
bright 

p2. Susan is a language and physics major. 
C Hence, Susan is very bright 

In everyday discourse, enthymemes are quite conunon and frequently do not cause 
problems. However, such is not always the case. When we are evaluating a 
controversial claim, it is sometimes very important for us to understand exactly what 
premises are being assumed. Sometimes the assumed premise is just the one that is 
most questionable and would, were it stated, make the argument unacceptable. 
Consider the following example of a moral argument: "Capital punishment should be 
instated because capital punishment deters crime.** This enthymematic argument 
assumes the major premise that "If something deters crime, then it should be 
instated." Such a premise, once stated, should make most of us a bit leery of the 
argument There are many deterrents to crime that most of us would not endorse. 
e.g., putting the poor in prison, killing all delinquents, or placing television cameras in 
our homes and work places in the tradition of Big Brother. Because something deters 
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crime is not in itself a good reason to adopt the policy. By stating the implied 
premise, we easily see the weakness of the argument. 

When informal or enthymematic arguments are used in discussions about moral 
matters, the result is often unnecessary dispute. If all the premises of arguments had 
been made clean then the ambiguity in the reasoning would be obvious. Coasider the 
following enthymematic argument concerning abortion: "Abortion is wrong because to 
kill human beings is murder." If we state the argument in standard logical form, we 
see that the minor premise (p 2 below) is being assumed. The argument is as follows: 



pi. If something kills human beings, then it is wrong. 
p2. Abortion kills human beings. 
C. Abortion is wrong. 



Unfortunately, the assumed minor premise that "abortion kills human beings" 
needs much argument to support it. Whether a fetus is a human being is the central 
point of most debate in the abortion issue* Again, by being aware of the needed 
missing premise in this moral argument, we are in a much better position to evaluate 
the position critically. 

While the conditions for constructing good formal arguments will become more 
clear as we study the properties of valid deductive arguments, it is nonetheless worth 
noting that good arguments about moral issues should always contain a major premise 
that states some general moral principle (If an act does a, b, c, and d, then one ought 
to do x) and a minor premise which attempts to show that some action or practice has 
properties a, b, c, and d. The evaluation of the position should then focus on whether 
the principle stated in the major premise is acceptable or whether or not the action or 
practice described in the minor premise is indeed an instance of that principle. 
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Exercise 3.4 Enthymemes 



After identifying the premise and the conclusion, supply the missing premises tor 
the following enthymematic arguments. Remember that a major premise is a 
conditional statement that defines the predicate term in the conclusion. If the minor 
premise has already been stated, it will deter line the nature of the first part of the 
major premise. 

For example, if you were given the enthymematic argument, "Bill should be 
elected president because he is a good speaker." The minor premise, "He is a good 
speaker" determines what must be contained in the first part of the major premise, i.e., 
"If someone is a good speaker, then . . . 



1. "He would not take the crown. 

Therefore it*s certain he was not ambitious.'* 

- William Shakespeare, Julius Caesar. IL ii 



2. Logic is important because it allows us to look critically at ourselves, our beliefs, 
and our actions. 



3. Karl Marx was not a good pet-son because he was a revolutionary. 

4. Cigarette smoking should be banned because smoking causes cancer. 

5. Canned Heat were great musicians because they sold many albums. 

6. Sally will be happy because she married a wealthy man. 

7. Jerry read the lesson, so he will pass the test 

8. A woman can never be a good president, because women are too emotional. 

9. Philosophy professors are a burden to society because they do not really vork. 

10. My English teacher is great because he doesn't grade us down for grammar. 
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Glossary for Chapter Three 



Argument: a set of claims, one of which (the conclusion) is meant to be supported by 
the others (the premises) 

Condusioa Indicators: words that tend to indicate the conclusion of an argument: e.g., 
so, hence, thus, therefore. I conclude that, and consequently 

Conditional Statement: a hypothetical if/then sutement The part following the if is 
called the anteogdcnt: that part following the then is the consequent The 
meaning of conditionals is usually if certain conditions are met, then a 
speciGc consequence will follow. 

Emotive Language: language that makes factual claims in a way that arouses the 
emotions of the audience 

Enthymeme: an argument with premises omitted, usually because the speaker believes 
the audience would accept the missing premise 

Euphemism: a word or phxase describing a situation in terms that make the situation 
sound better than it is 

R>rmal Argument: an argument where all of the premises and the conclusion are 

stated in such a fashion that if one accepts the premises, one is inclined to 
accept the conclusion 

Informal Argument: an argument giving reasons for a position, but not stating the 
argument so that the conclusion follows in an obvious fashion. Informal 
arguments can usually be translated into formal arguments by adding 
missing premises and constructing a major premise. 

Major Premise: a premise, often a conditional statement, that defines or states the 
essential properties of what is named in the predicate of the argument's 
conclusion 

Minor Premise: a premise that tells that the subject term in the conclusion has the 
properties defined by the major premise 

Premise Indicators: words that tend to indicate the premises of an argument. e.g., 
because, as, as shown bv. the reason is, by reason of, and in view of the 
fact 

Rational Passions: positive emotions that are aroused by good arguments and well* 
reasoned positions, and negative emotions that are aroused by weak 
arguments, fallacious reasons, and poorly reasoned positions 
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Notes for Chapter Three 



Sharon Bailin discusses this notion of rational passions, "being appropriately 
moved by actions or problems that invite intellectual investigation, in Chapter Five ot 
her book, ^c/i/evmgjEjcmio/riimi/y£n^^^ An Essay on Creativity {Dovdvccht: D. 
ReideK 1988). See also Israel Sheffler's "In Praise of Cognitive Emotions," in his 
Science and Subjectivity (Indianapolis: Hackctt Publishing Co., 1982), pp, 139-157. 

" Ludwig Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Phihsophicus. trs. D, E Pears and B. F. 
McGuinness (London: Routiedge and Kegan Paul, 1961), p, 5L 
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Chapter Four 

Evaluating Arguments: 
Deductive Reasoning and Logical Form 



The object of reasor ng is to find out, from consideration of what we 
know, something else which we do not know. Consequently, reasoning 
is good if It be such as to give true conclusions from true premises, 
and not otherwise. 

-Charles Sanders Peirce, *The Fixation of Belief 



4.1 Introduction 

Critical thinkers must be able not only to identify arguments, but also to evaluate 
the strength of those arguments. To do this we need to address only a few basic 
questions. First, for any formal argument wp should ask whether the argument is 
valid. Validity is the subject of this chapter. Second, for any argument, formal or 
informal, we ask whether the premises given in support of the conclusion are 
acceptable. If the premises are themselves unacceptable, then they cannot provide 
good reasons for accepting the conclusion. Instruction in evaluating the strength or 
acceptability of premises will be given in Chapter Five. Third, does the argument 
commit any of the common or "informal fallacies"? Chapter Six will discuss these 
fallacies. 

When we consider whether an argument is valid, we ask whether the premises, if 
we accept them as true, entail or imply the conclusion. To question whether an 
argument is valid is not to ask whether the premises are in fact true; it is rather to ask 
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conditionally or hypothetically whether the premises, if they were true, would 
guarantee the truth of the conclusion. 

The validity of an argument is determined by a special relationship between the 
premises and the conclusion. Any good argument is one in which the conclusicii has 
at least strong support from its premises; bad arg^^ments tend to be those where the 
premises provide weak support. The strongest support that premises can provide for a 
conclusion is that of a valid deductive ar ^ment. The relationship between the 
premises and conclusion is such that if the premises are assumed to be true, then it is 
impossible for the conclusion to be false. Aa invalid argument, on the other hand, is 
one in which it is possible for the premises to be true, while the conclusion is false. In 
other words, if an argument is invalid, then one could accept the premises and yet 
deny the conclusion without contradicting oneselt For the purpose of evaluating 
arguments, this simple definition of an invalid argument is very important. 

How can the assumed truth of the premises of a valid argument guarantee the 
truth of the conclusion? It is the formal structure of a valid deductive argument that 
guarantees that the truth-value found in the premises is always transferred to the 
conclusion. In a valid argument, if the premises are true, then the conclusion must be 
true. We can say, then, that valid deductive arguments are ''truth preserving." 
Because no other kind of argument has such a high degree of this "truth presenang"* 
property, valid deductive arguments function as a normative or ideal type. In other 
words, ideally it would be desirable if all of our reasoning had the truth-preserving 
nature of a valid deductive argument 

As we come to understand the nature of validity, we must keep in mind that 
determining the validitv of an argument is quite different from determining the actual 
truth of the premises or the conclusion. Determining the acceptability of premises 
involves looking at the evidence or reasons in their support. This will be the subject 
of the next chapter. Validity is not a function of the actual truth or falsity of the 
argument's premises. Premises make claims about the way things are; the validity of a 
formal argument, however, is determined by its logical form. By virtue of its form, if 
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the premises make claims that are assumed to be true, then the conclusion cannot be 
false. Let's see if we can understand this important notion of logical form. 

At first glance, to study the logical form of arguments may seem an abstract 
endeavor. However, there is really nothing any more complex or unique about the 
study of logical form than the study of the form of other things. Hie study of the 
formal characteristics of a subject, quite apart from its material parts or content, is 
common to many human endeavors and experiences. The study of logical form is no 
different from other formal concerns, such as the study of the form of a play, a novel, 
or a piece of music For the most part, human knowledge begins with the ability to 
recognize general patterns in what first appears to be a "willy-niily" arrangement of 
particular things or events. We understand particular events or things by seeing them 
as examples of general formal patterns, structures, or types. Perhaps a few examples 
will clarify this assertion. 

When we study the art of cooking, we quickly sec that good cooks follow a recipe 
which tells them how to arrange the ingredients of a dish. The recipe prescribes a 
formal pattern or structure which can be applied universally to groups of particular 
ingredients in order to create the desired dish. For example, a recipe for bread tells 
us how to combine the ingredients of flour, yeast, oil, and water such that they become 
loaves of bread, rather than pizza crust. If the dish turns out poorly, it is usually 
because the ingredients were structured in zv. improper way or were of substandard 
quality; e.g., the yeast may have been old. In an analogous fashion, we shall see that, 
if an argument is bad, it is either because its form is not that of a valid argument or 
because the premises (the ingredients of the argument) are unacceptable because they 
arc either questionable or false. Good arguments have both a proper logical form and 
acceptable premises. We call such arguments sound. 

As in the example of cooking, many acts of human understanding and creativity 
structure items in terms of a prescribed general pattern or form. This is how artists 
create and how all of us make sense of our world. We perceive particulars as 
examples of a more general form, principle, or pattern. We identify individual people 
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by first seeing that they are examples of human beings in general and then see the 

more specific characteristics. This mode of thinking applies to arguments as well # 

Arguments consist of particular premises and conclusions that exemplify general formal 

patterns. Valid arguments are of such a form that their premises always entail their 

conclusion. That is, if the premises are assumed to be true, then the conclusion 

cannot be false. We need to understand now how premises of valid deductive ^ 

arguments entail conclusions by virtue of their form. 
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42 Identifying Logical Fonn 

If we must be able to identify the logical form of an argument prior to 
determining its validity, what is logical form? How do we identify it? 

Consider the following arguments: 



pL If dogs are mammals, then dogs have hair. 
pL Dogs are mammals. 
C Hence, dogs have hair. 

pL If Sally fails to get enough rest, then she will be sick. 
p2. Sally fails to get enough rest 
C. Hence* she will be sick. 



pi. If Joe reads the texts, then he will pass. 
p2. Joe reads the texts. 
C Hence, he will pass. 



All of these arguments, while different in terms of their subject matter, are alike 
in an important way: each has the same logical form. Each argument has what wc 

call a major premise, which is a conditional statement: "If ^ thea ^" We 

should remember from Chapter Three that conditional statements consist of two parts: 
the antecedent the part of the statement which follows the "if,** and the consequent 
the part of the statement which follows the "then." Each argument also has a second 
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''minor' premise, which repeats what is claimed in the antecedent, and a conclusion, 
which repeats what is claimed the consequent . 

In Chapter Three we saw that certain words tend to indicate premises while 
others indicate conclusions. This helped us to make the distinction between premises 
and conclusions. Likewise, within any argument, we can make a distinction between 
proposition and logical connectives . By making such a distincpdil^ we can more easily 
see the logical form shared by the arguments given earlier. Propositions arc sentences 
that have a truth-value of either true or false and do not contain logical connectives . 
Logical connectives are words that join propositions to create complex sentences . 
They include the words and, or, if/then, and not. As we have already seen, words such 
as hence, and thus are used to indicate conclusions. Sentences that consist of 
propositions joined by the logical connectives are called complex sentences. 

In our examples, the logical connective if/then occurs in the first premise. If we 

le; the place markers and — represent the two propositions that make up the 

antecedent and consequent, we can sec the logical form: 

pL If , then 

P2. . 

C. Hence 

Each of our three examples exemplifies this same logical form. Each argument is 
an example of the argument form called Modus Ponens-which means "to reason from 
the positive mode/ 
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A less cumbersome way to identify the logical form of an argument is to use 
letters (such as A. B, C D) rather than place markers to represent the particular 
propositions* If we do this* then the logical form of the argument 

pL If dogs are mammals* then dogs have hain 
p2. Dogs are mammals* 
C Hence* dogs have hair* 

can be symbolized as: 

pL If D, then H* 
pZ D* 

C Hence, H. 

As a matter of convention, the letters y, and z are not used to symbolize 
particular propositions but rather are reserved for special functions* It is also the 
custom to use the letters p, q, and r to symbolize general argument patterns rather 
than particular arguments* Thus the general form of a Modus Ponens argument is as 
follows: 



pi* If p, then q 
pZ p 

C* Hence, q 



When we symbolize the pattern of particular arguments* it is helpful to use letters 
that bear some resemblance to the actual sentences for which they stand. This allows 
us to avoid unnecessary confusion if we were to symbolize more complicated 
arguments* For example, the premise **If dogs are mammals, then dogs have hair"* 
could be symbolized as **If DM, then DH*** The letters DM have a greater similarity to 
the sentence "Dogs are mammals** than does D* 
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Let us apply this method of using symbols to display the logical form of another 
argument: 

pi. If Joe is virtuous, then Joe will be faithfuL 
p2. Joe is not faithfuL 
C Hence, Joe is not virtuous. 

We first distinguish any logical connectives (and. or, if/then, not ) from the 
propositions themselves and then let appropriate letters represent the propositions. 
When we do this, then the argument above can be symbolized as follows: 

pi. IfjythenJF. 
pi NotJE 
C Hence, not JV 

Notice that we interpret the noi in the second premise and in the conclusion to 
mean that a claim made in the first premise is being denied. The sentence "Joe is not 
faithfuP states that "It is not the case that Joe is faithful." Hence, we symbolize it as 
'•not JE" 

This argument form is called Modus Tollens -which means "to reason from the 
negative mode." The general form of a Modus Tollens argument is as follows: 

pi. If p, then q 
p2. Notq 
C. Hence, not p 

Let us consider yet another example of how one might symbolize the parts of an 
argument to display its logical form: 

pi. Sally was elected president or Sally was elected treasurer 
p2. Sally was not elected president. 
C Hence, Sally was elected treasurer. 
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We first distinguish the logical connectives (and, or, if/then, and not ) from the 
propositions and then let appropriate letters represent the propositions. When we do 
this, then the argument above can be symbolized as follows: 



pi. SPorST 
pZ NotSP 
C Hence, ST 



This form of deductive reasoning in which two or more alternatives are proposed 
and then all but one eliminated is an example of the argument form called Disjunctive 
Syllogism. The general form of a Disjunctive Syllogism is as follows: 



pi. p or q 
p2. Not p 
C Hence, q 



Arguments that follow the patterns of Modus Ponens, Modus Tollens, and 
Disjunctive Syllogism are common, valid, and useful. In the following section we will 
learn a method to show why these argument forms are such that, if one accepts their 
premises, then one cannot reject the conclusion. We will see why, if the premises of a 
valid argument were assumed to be true, then its conclusion could not be false, 
regardless of the actual truth or falsity of the premises. 

Modus Ponens, Modus Tollens. and Disjunctive Syllogisms are common patterns 
of reasoning. We should also understand that many patterns of valid reasoning, while 
far more complex, tend to be combinations of these simple patterns. We should also 
be aware that not all patterns of reasoning which seem plausible are valid. We will 
study some fallacious forms of reasoning in the pages that follow. 
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Exercise 4.2 



Svinbolize the following arguments and tell whether each is an example of Modus 
Ponens. Modus Tollens. or a Disjunctive Syllogism. 

1. If bacteria is in the egg salad, then the guests will become ill The guests do not 
become ill. Hence, bacteria is not in the egg salad. 

2. Sally is either a sophomore or Sally is a junior. Sally is not a junior. Hence, Sally 
is a sophomore. 

3. If Joe winks at Sally, then Joe is interested in dating her. Joe winks at Sally, 
Hence. Joe is interested in dating her. 

4. The universe is the result of chance or it is the result of design. It is not likely 
that the universe is the result of chance. Hence, it is likely that it is the result of 
design. 

5. If there are virtuous leaders, then there will be virtuous citizens. There are not 
virtuous leaders. Hence, there are not virtuous citizens. 



6. Sally is bored or she is sick. She is sick. Hence, she is not bored. 

7. If Sally studies for the test, then she will pass. She does not study for the test. 
Hence, she will not pass. 

8. If we spend enough money, then poverty will end. Poverty has not ended. 
Hence, we have not spent enough money. 
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4.3 Logical Connectives and Thith-fiinctionai Cbnnectives 

In order to determine whether or not an argument is valid, we need to display the 
argument's logical form. As we have seen, one step in this process is to analyze 
complex sentences and distinguish between the logical connectives and the 
propositions in an argument and then to symbolize the propositions with the 
appropriate letters (A, C..). A further step in this process is to define clearly the 
logical connectives (and, or, if/then, and not) and then to use symbols to represent 
those logical connectives. 

There are many systems of notation for the logical connectives. We will use the 
following symbols: 

The connective and will be symbolized as &, The sentence "Sally is passing and 
Sally is happy" can be symbolized as SP & SH. 



V The connective or will be symbolized as v. The sentence "Sally will pass or Sally 
will fail" can be symbolized as SP v SE 



If/then will be symbolized as an arrow: ->. The sentence Tf Sally passes, 
then she will celebrate" can be symbolized as SP -> SC. 



— Not or "it is not the case" will be symbolized as The sentence "Sally did not 
pass" can be symbolized as -(SP). Since the negation sign reverses the truth-value 
of whatever proposition it precedes, this means that "It is not the case that Sally 
passed." 



These logical connectives (&, v, and -) are called truth-functional connectives . 
That is to say, while the truth of any particular proposition, (e.g.. The cat is on the 
mat") depends on whether the proposition corresponds to "the way things are," the 
truth of compound sentences that employ both propositions and truth-functional 
connectives does not depend only on the truth of the propositions. Their truth is also 
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a function of the nature of the truth-functional connectives in that compound 
sentence. For example, the truth conditions for the compound sentence "It is raining, 
and it is 100 degrees" are different from the truth conditions tor the sentence. It is 
raining* or it is 100 degrees," which in turn is different from the truth conditions of ihe 
sentence "If it is raining, then it is 100 degrees," Different truth-functional connectives 
create sentences that have different truthKX>nditions. 

Before we examine how the truth-functional connectives are defined in our system 
of inference, a word of warning is in order. Because words used in everyday discourse 
do not always have the same meaning each time they are used, we should be aware 
that problems will sometimes occur when we try to translate our truth-functional 
connectives into the language of everyday English or to translate English sentences 
into sentences using truth-functional connectives. For example, not all instances of 
English sentences which use **or" will be equivalent in meaning to our carefully defined 
truth-functional connective v. Likewise, not all instances of if/then in English will 
correspond to the way we define the arrow, As long as we are aware of this, it 
will not be too much of a problem; The truth-functional connectives in our system will 
be defined so that all meanings of or or if/then can be expressed, even though there 
may not be an initial one-to-one correspondence between the language and the 
truth-functional connectives. The reader or speaker of English often must clarify the 
meaning of the sentences or the intentions of the speaker so that the sentences can be 
properly symbolized. We must ask what is being claimed and what truth conditions 
would verify or falsify the claim. Once we understand what is being claimed, then it is 
possible to capture the sense of the claim in our symbolic system. 

Let us see how using truth-functional connectives to determine validity works. 
There is a one-to-one correspondence between the conjunction & and the English use 
of and. We will say that any conjunction, such as **Sally is wise and Sally is poor," has 
a truth-value of ''true" if and only if both propositions are true. Thus any compound 
sentence of the form (p & q) will have a truth-value of "true" if and only if both of its 
components (p and q) are true. If either part of the conjunction is false, the entire 
conjunction (p & q) will be false. Given this definition, if any part of a conjunction is 
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falsc^ the entire conjunction is false, no matter how long a conjunction might be. e.g., 
(p & q & r & s...). 

Those sentences joined by or ( disjunctions ^ such as "Sally is wise or Sally is poon ' 
will be given a truth-value of "true" if, at a minimum, any pan of the disjunction is 
true. Thus, any compound sentence of the form (p v q) will have a truth-value of 
"true" if and only if at least one of its components (p or q) is true. Given this 
definition, if any part of a disjunction is true, the entire disjunction is true, no matter 
how long the conjunction might be, e.g., ( p v q v r v s ...)• The truth-functional 
connective disjunction is defined as an inclusive "or" and has a truth-value of "false" if 
and only if all parts of the compound sentence are false. 

As we have pointed out, not all uses of ot in English are equivalent to our 
definition of v. Our truth-functional connective v is not defined in the exclusive sense 
of "either p or q but not both." However, this inclusive definition gives us the tools to 
capture the exclusive sense. As long as our system gives us this ability, there is no 
problem. If we want to capture this exclusive sense of or with our symbolic 
techniques, we can do so by simply using the formula [(p v q) & -(p & q)]. This 
formula states that it is the case that p or q is true, but it is not the case that both p 
and q are true. 

The translation of traditional if/then or conditional statements into the 
truth-functional connective -> is a bit more tricky. In ordinary language, we use 
conditional if/then statements in many different ways, and it is difficult to say just what 
truth conditions are common for all of the various uses. Yet if we are to stipulate the 
truth-conditions for our truth-functional connective it is essential that we discover 
such a common element in all conditionals. 
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In order to get a sense of the problem, consider the following conditional 
statemenis: 

1) If I pass college algebra, then I will take calculus, 

2) If it is raining, then there are clouds. 

3) If a figure is a triangle, then it has three sides. 

4) If there are no absolute moral standards, then Jesus and Hitler were of equal 
virtue. 

The first sentence says something about a student's intentions: the second 
sentence states a causal relationship in nature: the third sentence states a truth about 
the definition of a triangle, and the last sentence is a statement intended to reduce the 
claim in the conditional*s antecedent to absurdity. Is there anything that all four of 
these conditionals have in common? Onlv one thing is true of each: each conditionai 
sentence would be considered false if the antecedent were thought to be true but the 
consequent were false. For example, the person who made the first conditional 
sutement would have uttered a false statement if he or she passed college algebra but 
did not take calculus. We would say that the person either changed his or her mind or 
had lied. The causal claim in. the second conditional would be considered false if we 
looked out the window and found that it was raining but not a cloud was to be seen. 
The third conditional would be falsified if we discovered a uiangle which did not have 
three sides. And finally^ the last conditional would be false for anyone who believed 
that there were no absolute moral standards but who also believed that Jesus and 
Hitler were not equally virtuous. So, the only thing all conditionals have in common is 
that each is false whenever the proposition (or propositions) comprising the 
antecedent (p) is true and the proposition (or propositions) comprising the consequent 
(q) is false. 

The question of when conditionals are to be considered true is more difficult to 
answer. Obviously, in everyday English, we consider a conditional to be true if both 
the antecedent and the consequent are true. For example, the statement "If Sally is 
a medical doctor, then Sally passed calculus" is true if Sally is both a doctor and has 
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passed calculus. So, at least in ordinary usage, we say that conditionals are true if the 
antecedent and the consequent are both true; and, as we have seen, conditionals are 
false whenever the antecedent is true but the consequent is false. 

However, there are two more possibilities that we must consider. What truth 
value do we assign to conditionals that have both false antecedents and false 
consequents? Consider the following example: **If Rod McKuen is a Nobel Prize 
winner, then I am a monkey's uncle." Here, the antecedent and the consequent are 
both false, but the claim seems to be a true claim. It means, "because I am not a 
monkey's uncle, neither is Rod McKuen a Nobel Prize winner." Consider also a 
conditional that has a false antecedent and a true consequent: "If I had $1,000,000, 
then I would go to Paris." Here both what is being claimed and what truth conditions 
would verify or falsify the claim seem clear. If, for example, I did obtain $1,000,000 
and yet did not go to Paris, then tiie conditional would be falsified. The way we falsify 
this conditional is no different than any other conditional So, because we know what 
conditions would falsify the conditionals with false antecedents, they must be given a 
truth- value of true. There is no other alternative. 

While it is sometimes difficult to determine the meaning or the truth-value of 
conditionals with false antecedents, for the purposes of our system of inference with 
its goal of preserving the truth through the reasoning process, we shall treat all such 
conditionals with false antecedents as true. If the truth-value of p is false and the 
truth-value of q is false, then the truth-value of the conditional (p -> q) will be true. 
If p is false and q is true, then the truth-value of (p -> q) will be true. And, of 
coune, for the normal manner of using conditionals, if the truth-value of p is true and 
the truth-value of q is true, then the truth-value of (p -> q) will be true also. 

Even though this analysis may seem a bit counter-intuitive, if we define the (•>) 
in this way, it is impossible for us to construct an argument in which we infer a false 
conclusion from true premises, even in those cases in which the premises contain 
conditional statements with false antecedents and false consequents. For example, if a 
premise in a valid argument claimed something silly such as "If the moon is made of 
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cheese, then Elvis is in an AAA Motel on M ars^" it would be logically impossible to 
infer the truth of the antecedent (*The moon is made of cheese") or the consequent 
(''Elvis is in a AAA Motel on Mars'*) by itself. It is imperative that any system of 
deductive inference not allow us to infer false conclusions from true premises and that 
the sentences in our language can be translated into that system's symbolic notation. 
Both of these conditions are met if we define and v as we have done« Our 

notion of validity (if the premises are true« then it is impossible for the conclusion to 
be false) is thus preserved 

In normal usage, the conditional inferences claim that if we consider the 
conditional statement (p -> q) to be true and if p is true, then q must also be true. 
This ordinary way is identical to the Modus Ponens form. Our ordinary understanding 
of conditionals also claims a conditional (p -> q) to be false if p is true, but q is false. 
That is to say, the truth of p does not imply the truth of q. 

One of the problems with translating conditional statements into symbolic form is 
that the meaning or sense of most conditionals is often not clean Sometimes people 
mean more when they assert the truth of the if/then relation than simply "if the 
antecedent is true, then the consequent will also be true*" or that p implies q« For 
example, someone may make the claim, ''If the economy is strong, then Smith is a 
good president/ and mean not only "if the antecedent is true, then the consequent is 
true.** but also "if the antecedent is false, then the consequent is false/ That is to say. 

the economy is strong, then Smith is a good president, and if it is not strong, then 
Smith is not a good president Such claims, once understood for what they are, can be 
symbolized as (SE -> GP) & (-SE -> -GP), The intended meaning of such a claim is 
not captured if we treat it as a simple conditional. 

Sometimes when people use conditional statements they mean ''if the antecedent 
is true, then the consequent is true** and ""if the consequent is true, then the 
antecedent is true" [(p -> q) & (q p)]. In cases such as these, sometimes called bL 
conditional, and symbolized as <->. For such bi*conditionals, the truth or falsity of 
the antecedent and consequent always correspond. For example, when biologists say. 
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a creature has a heart, then it has a kidney^ and if it has a kidney, then it has a 
hearty"* they are making a double claim that the truth of p implies the truth of q and 
the truth of q implies the truth of p. In addition, they are claiming that, if p is false, 
then q is false or that, if q is false, then p is false. 

The ambiguity of conditional statements in everyday usage makes it essential that 
we know what is being claimed by the maker of the statement* Obviously, we often 
cannot know what was intended in written passages when the writer is absent But 
when the person making the conditional claim is present, we should always ask. "Do 
you mean that if the antecedent is true, then the consequent is true, or that if the 
antecedent is true, then the consequent is true and also that if the antecedent is false, 
then the consequent is false?** But no matter what the meaning intended by the maker 
of the statement, the truth functional connective (->) must always be interpreted to 
mean that the conditional sentence is false only if the antecedent (p) is true and the 
consequent (q) is false. All other combinations must be deCned as true conditional 
statements. If the sentence to be symbolized means more than that, then those 
differences can be indicated through added methods of symbolization such as the bi- 
conditional. 

This interpretation of the truth conditions for conditional statements, when 
combined with vigilant attempts to clarify what meaning the speaker intends, will allow 
as to symbolize correctly the meaning of all such statements. 

Our final truth-functional symbol is the negation, symbolized as (*). The negation 
sign merely reverses the truth value of the variable or group of variables it precedes. 
Hence, if the statement p is true, then -p is false. In Hke manner, if (p & q) is true, 
then -(p & q) is false. On the other hand, if -(p & q) is true, then at least p or q in 
the compound statement (p & q) is false. 

In summary, we call the logical connectives truth-functional because the truth- 
value of the compound sentence is determined both bv the truth values of its 
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component propositions and bv which logical connectives join the parts. There are 
only three relations that need to be learned: 

L If the compound sentence is joined by &• then aii parts must be true in order :cr 

the conjunction to be true. 
Z If the compound sentence is joined by then ail parts must be false in order tor 

the disjunction to be false* 
3. If a sentence is a conditional (•>), then it is false only if the antecedent is true 

and the consequent false. 

All arguments, regardless of how long they are or how many premises are 
involved, can be joined together by truth-functional connectives. Hence, theoreticaiiy 
an infinite string of premises could be combined into one long compound sentence 
simply by joining each premise to the next with and (&). In fact, this is the method 
we will use when we test for validity. With the premises all joined by and (&), the 
conclusion is then joined to the premises by if/then (*>). TUs procedure displays 
nicely the conditional nature of deductive reasoning and the definition of validity: if 
the premises are all true, then the conclusion cannot be false. This relationship 
between validity and conditional statements makes understanding the logic of 
conditional inferences very important. All deductive arguments can be construed as 
conditional inferences in which the premises are the antecedents and the conclusion is 
the consequent. If it is impossible for the conditional to be false (i.e., have true 
premises and a false conclusion^ then the conditional is valid. 

Before we go on to discover some valid argument forms, we can summarize all 
that we have said about our truth functional connectives in the four truth tables 
below, lb set up a truth table, we take all possible truth values of the variables and 
then show how the truth of the compound sentence with its specific truth functional 
connective is dependent upon the truth value of the sentences symbolized by the 
variables and the nature of the connective. 
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1. Conjunction : The table below shows that given all possible truth values of p and q, 
any compound sentence of the form (p & q) if true if and only if both p and q are 
true. 

2 a sAa 



* T T T 

T F F 

F T F 

F F F 



2. Disjunction : The table below shows that given all possible truth values of p and q, 
any compound sentence of the form (p y q) is false if and onlv /f both p and q are 
false. 

E a BJLa. 



T T T 
TFT 
F T T 
F F F 



3. Conditional: The table below shows that anjr conditional statement of the form 
(p -> q) is false if and onlv if p (the antecedent^ is true and q (the consequent) is 
false. 

e — 2 — Bz>3. 



T T T 

T F F 

F T T 

F F T 



4. Negation: The table below shows that when p is true, -p is false, and when p is 
false, -p is true. From this definition of conjunction and negation, we can easily see 
that the formula (p & -p) will always be false. This is called a logical contradiction. 

— e — 'P P&-P 



T F F 
F T F 



Giyen our knowledge of the truth-functional connectiyes. we can now begin to 
derive some very simple valid argument forms and to show why other forms of 
reasoning are invalid. 
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Exercise 43 



A. Using letters and the truth-functional connectives (&, v, and symbolize the 
following complex siaiemenis. 

Example: 

a. ) Descartes was a mathematician and a philosopher. DM & DP 

b. ) If Sally cheats, then suc will be expelled. SC -> SE 



1. Socrates was poor and wise. 

2. Plato was a liberal or a conservative. 



3. If one follows the laws of logic or has help from the divine, then one can discern 
the truth. 



4 If Plato and Aristotle were students, then Socrates was the teacher. 

5. If cats are mammals and dogs are mammals, then cats are dogs. 

6. If men are rational and women are not men, then women are not rational. 



B. Given the definitions of the truth-functional connectives, tell whether the 
following logical formulas, understood as sentences joined together with truth* 
functional connectives, are true or false. Consider p to be true and q to be false. 
Treat formulas within parentheses as single complex sentences. 



Example: (p v q) 

Siolution: If for any statement of the form (p v q) either part of the 

disjunction is true, then the entire disjunction is true. Since we 
know p is true, then the disjunction must be true. 
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Exercises: 

1. (p&q) 

2. (p V q) 

3. (p V -p) 

4. (p -> q) 

5. (p & -p) V (q & .q) 

6. (p -> -q) -> q 

7. (p .> q) -> (p & -p) 

8. -(p->-q) 

9. l(p->q)&q]->(pvq) 

10. [(pvq)&(p-> -p)].> q 

11. -p->(p->q) 

12. [(pvq)&q].> p 

13. [(p->-q)&-p]->q 

14. -(p V q) -> -p & -q 

15. (p V -p) -> (q V -q) 
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4-4 How to Determine Validity 

The primary purpose of displaying the logical form of an argument is so that we 
can determine whether or not the argument is valid. We need to find an easy way to 
determine whether the argument is of such a form that if its premises are true, it will 
be impossible for its conclusion to be false. Since we know that for all valid 
arguments, if the premises are true, the conclusion will be true, it follows that if an 
argument form can have true premises and a false conclusion, it is invalid. Given the 
definition of validity, our manner of checking for validity will be first to symbolize ihc 
argiunent and then to see if we can consistently assign truth-values to each variable 
such that the premises are true but the conclusion is false. If we can, then bv 
definition we know it is an invalid argument. 

However, first we must understand how to symbolize an argument We should 
consider all arguments to be conditional statements in which the premises make up the 
antecedent and the conclusion is the consequent. For example, consider the following 
argument: 



pi. If the students study, then they will pass. 
p2» The students do not study. 
C. Hence* they will not pass. 



First, we can symbolize each sentence thus: 



pi. SS •> SP 
p2. -SS 
C. -SP 



We then turn the argument into a conditional statement in which the premises 
become the antecedent and the conclusion becomes the consequent: 



pi p2 C 

[(SS -> SP) & -(SS)] -> -(SP) 



Notice that the premises are joined with and (&). 
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lb symbolize arguments as compound conditional statements corresponds nicely 
to the definition of validity which states that for any valid argument, if the premises 
are true, then the conclusion cannot be false. All valid arguments are true conditional 
statements in which the premises are the antecedent and the conclusion is the 
consequent All invalid arguments are false conditional statements in which the 
premises (the antecedent) are true but the conclusion (the consequent) is false. 

Because there is only one way in which any conditional statement can be false- 
the antecedent is true, but the consequent is false, any argument which is symbolized 
as a conditional and in which it is possible to have true premises but a false conclusion 
is a false conditional and is hence invalid. Therefore, ascertaining whether an 
argument is invalid is as easy as ascertaining whether truth-values can be consistently 
assigned to the variables such that the conclusion is false while the premises are true. 
Let's return to the argument above and check its validity. We already have symbolized 
the argument thus: 

[(SS .> SP) & .(SS)] .> .(SP) 

Next we must try to assign truth-values to the premises and to the conclusion such 
that the conclusion -(SP) is false while the premises (SS -> SP) & (-SS) both remain 
true. That is to say, we must try to make the conditional false. 

1) In order for the conclusion -(SP) to be false, SP must be true. 



((SS -> SP) &.(SS)] ->(SP) 

T 
(F) 



2) Thus, wherever SP occurs in the argument, we must assign a truth-value of T. 



[(SS.>SP) & -(SS)] ->(SP) 
T T 
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3) We can make our second premise -(SS) true only by making SS false. 

[(SS->SP) &-(SS)] ->(SP) 
TFT 
(T) (F) 

4) Therefore, wherever SS occurs in our argument we must give SS a 
truth-value of P. When we do this, premise #1 must be assigned a truih- 
vaiue of T because it is a conditional with a false antecedent and a true 
consequent. 

[(SS->SP) & -(SS)] ->(SP) 
FT FT 
(T) (1) (F) 

By assigning these truth-values to the variables in the argument, we have shown 
that this argument is invalid because we are able to assign consistent truth-values to 
each variable such that the premises are true while the conclusion is false: i.e., we 
have made the argument into a false conditional 

If the argument had been a valid logical form, such as Modus Ponens. Modus 
Tollcns, or a Disjunctive Syllogism, we would not have been able to make the premises 
true while the conclusion was false. Let's see how such a test would work. The 
general argument form for Modus Ponens is as follows: 

[(P -> q) & Pi •> q 

lb prove that the argument is valid, we must attempt to assign consistent 
truth-values to the variables such that the conclusion (q) is false while the premises 
(p -> q) & p are both true. 
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1) In order for the conclusion (q) to be false, q must have a truth-value of F 
("false"). 



[(P -> q) & (p)l -> q 

F 

(F) 



2) Hence, wherever q occurs in the argiunent form, we must assign a truth-value 
of E 



[(p -> q) & (p)] ' -> q 
F F 

(F) 



3) Next, in order for the second premise (p) to be true, (p) must have a 
truth-value of T 



l(P -> q) & (P)l -> q 
F T F 

(T) (F) 



4) In order to be consistent, if p is true in the second premise (p), we must 
make p true in th , first premise (p -> q). 



[(P -> q) & (P)l -> q 
T F T F 

(F) (T) (F) 



However, when we do that, we have made our first premise (p -> q) false, 
because ail conditionals with true antecedents and false consequents are false. 

Hence, we see that Modus Ponens is a valid form of reasoning because it is 
impossible to assign truth values consistently so that both premises are true while the 
conclusion is false. This form of argument is truth preserving in the highest sense: if 
we begin with true premises, it is impossible to have a false conclusion. 
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Exercise 4.4 

A. Test the following general argument forms for validity. Remember that 1 ) a 
conjunction is true only if all parts are true, 2) a disjunction is false only if ail pans arc 
false, and 3) a conditional is false only when the antecedent is true while the 
consequent is false. An invalid argument is a false conditional statement in which the 
premises make up the antecedent and the conclusion is the consequent 

1. {(p V q) & p] -> -q 

2. [(p V q) & -pl -> q 

3. [(p -> q) & -q] -> -p 

4. ((p -> q) & -p] -> -q 

5. [(p -> q) & q] -> p 

6. -(p -> q) -> -q 

7. -(p -> q) -> p 

8. [(pvq)&(p->r)&-rl->q 



to 
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B. First, iising lettens and the truth-functional connectives {&^ v» and symbolize 
the statements in the following arguments. Then test the arguments for validity. 



1. If I am in Kansas, then I am not in Colorado. I am not in Colorado. Hence. I 
am in Kansas. 



2. If John studies or John gets luclcy, then John will pass. John gets lucky. Hence. 
John passes. 



3. Drinking milk is either healthy or not healthy. If drinking milk is healthy, then ail 
calves are healthy. All calves are not healthy. Hence* drinking milk is not 
healthv. 



4. Rock music is either the work of the devil or the work of the Lord. It is not the 
work of the Lord. Hence, it is the work of the devil. 
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45 More on Symbolizing Arguments 

As we have seen, arguments in the form of either dilemmas (e.g.. Disjunctive 
Syllogism) or conditional statements (e.g.. Modus Ponens or Modus Tollens ) can be 
easily symbolized and checked for validity. One obvious question is how we deal with 
arguments that are stated neither as dilemmas nor as conditional statements. For 
example, how would we symbolize the following argument? 

pi. All mammals have hair. (MH) 
p2. Socrates is a mammal. (SM) 
C. Hence, Socrates has hair. (SH) 

If we use the method of translation we have used thus far, we would transform 
the argument into (MH & SM) -> SH, which is clearly an invalid argument form, 
since the premises can easily be assigned the truth values of T and the conclusion E 
On the other hand, we know intuitively that the argument is valid: if pi and p2 are 
true, then so is the conclusion. Hence, we need to gain an even clearer understanding 
of such arguments. 

The problem with symbolizing the first premise, "All mammals have hair," as MH 
is made apparent if we ask how, given our current techniques, we would symbolize the 
sentence "Some mammals have hair/ That statement too would be symbolized as MH. 
Yet clearly, the two sentences have quite different meanings. For example, from the 
sentence. "All mammals have hair," we can infer that any instance of a mammal, e.g.. 
Socrates, will also have hair. We cannot make such an inference from the sentence. 
"Some mammals have hair." From "Some mammals have hair" it does not follow that 
any particular mammal has hair. Hence, because of the difference in meaning, some 
way of distinguishing between the two claims must be developed. 

We have two alternatives: We can either learn to translate sentences such as "All 
mammals have hair'* into conditional statements, while leaving sentences beginning 
with "some" or "one" as they are, or we can develop a more sophisticated set of 
symbolic techniques. Developing a more sophisticated symbolic system is somewhat 
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difficult because it involves what is called "quantification theory," an explanation ot 
which is included as an appendix to this texL Such sophistication is not necessary for 
our purposes. Since we already understand the logic of conditional statements, we will 
take the easier course and translate sentences of the form "All mammals have hair ' 
into their corresponding conditionals* while leaving those that begin with "some' or 
"one" as they are. Statements of the general form "All S are P^* can be translated into 
conditionals that say, "If anything is an S, then it is a R'' So; our premise "All 
mammals have hair" becomes, "If anything is a mammal, then it has hair." This can be 
symbolized as SM •> SH. 

Such a premise makes claims about all members of the class named by the subject 
"All mammals." As a general rule of inference we see that if anything is true of all 
members of a class, then it will be true of each member of that class. (For a full 
explanation of such inferences, see the appendbc that deals with quantification theory.) 
So, if it is true that "If something is a mammal, then it has hair," it follows that, if 
••Socrates is a mammal,** then "Socrates will have hab." 

In effect, we have turned the original argument 

pi. All mammals have hair, 
pi Socrates is a mammal. 
C. Socrates has hair. 

into the following variation of a Modus Ponens inference 

pL If something is a mammal, then it has hair. 
p2. Socrates is a mammal* 
C Socrates has hair. 

Loosely speaking, the form of the argument is: [(P -> Q) & P] -> Q, where the 
difference between ^something is a mammal" and "Socrates is a mammal" is ignored 
because whatever is true of anything that is a mammal will be true of Socrates who is 
a mammal. 
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Sentences that make universal negative claims can likewise be translated into a 
conditional format. For example, '*No fish is a mammaf becomes "If something is a 
fish* then it is not a mammal" 

Because we know how to evaluate arguments with conditional premises, it is 
important to construct and translate arguments into these familiar forms. 
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Exercise 4.5 



A. Translate the following arguments into standard form and check for validity. 



1. All communists read Marx. 
All college students read Matx. 
Hence, college students are communists. 



All Greeks know Homer's epics. 

All English majors know Homer's epics. 

Hence« English majors are Greeks. 



All critical thinkers know logic. 

All people who know logic are hard to fool. 

Hence, all critical thinkers are hard to fool. 



4. All musical notes are mathematical 
All music is made of musical notes. 
Hence, all music is mathematical. 



All music is mathematical. 

All love songs are music. 

Hence, all love songs are mathematical. 
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4.6 Implications for Critical Thinkers 

When we have shown that an argument is either valid or invalid, what have we 
shown? 

First to show that an argument is invalid is to show that the premises given in 
support of a conclusion can be accepted as true without our being forced to accept the 
conclusion. As our method for proving invalidity shows, the premises could ail be true 
while the conclusion is false. 

Second, if we show that an argument is formally valid, we know that if the 
premises are accepted as true, then we must accept the conclusion because in valid 
arguments the truth of the premises is always transferred to the conclusion. 

Third, given our understanding of validity, we know that if an argument is valid 
but the conclusion makes a claim that we know to be false or highly questionable, then 
we can be sure that at least one of the premises is false or highly questionable. If all 
premises were in fact true or acceptable and the argument valid then it would be 
impossible for the conclusion to be false. 

Fbunh, our notion of validity tells us that if one accepts a conclusion, then one 
must also accept whatever premises are necessary in order to imply the truth of the 
premises. For example, if I accept a conclusion (q) and the only way to support (q) is 
to accept the premises (p *> q) and (p), then I must accept the truth of those 
premises. 

In Chapter Three, we distinguished between formal arguments that had easily 
identifiable major and minor premises and more informal arguments and enthvmemes 
where reasons were given to support a conclusion, but the reasons did not formally 
entail the conclusion. We should be aware that people who present arguments usually 
do not present their positions in the form of formal deductive arguments. Sometimes 
it is possible to reconstruct their arguments so that the missing premises needed for a 
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formal argument are made evident. Sometimes, however, the best we can do is list the 
author's reasons for the position and ask ourselves whether these reasons, if accepted- 
would warrant the conclusion. While this may not be the most rigorous way of 
evaluating arguments, sometimes it is all that we can do- Formal deductive logic 
provides us with a model for correct inferences, but in reality the model is often not 
followed* 
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Glossary 

Antecedent: The part of a conditional statement that follows the if and precedes the 
then. 

Bi-conditipnal: (<-->) A conditional statement where the truth-values of the 
antecedent and consequent always coincide. 

Complex Sentence: Any sentence composed of propositions and logical connectives. 

ConditioDal Statement: An if/then statement comprised of an antecedent and 

consequent For the purposes of deductive logic, conditionals have a 
truth-value of F if and only if the antecedent is true and the consequent 
false. 

Conjunction: Compound sentence with propositions joined by and (&). 

Consequent: The part of a conditional statement following the then. 

Deductive Reasoning: Reasoning that assumes the truth of premises and then infers 
what follows. Deductive reasoning is hypothetical insofar as it tells us 
what would be the case if we assume certain premises. 

Disjunction: Compound sentence with propositions joined by or (v). Disjunctions are 
false only if all parts are false. 

Disjunctive Syllogism: Any deductive inference of the form {[(p v q) & -p] -> q}. 

Logical Connective: Any of the four connectives (&, v, -) used to join 
propositions to make complex sentences. 

Logical Contradiction: A compound sentence that regardless of the truth-value of the 
parts, it is always false. Sentences of the form (p & -p) are logical 
contradictions. 

Logical Form: The general form or pattern of an argument once it has been 

symbolized. A valid logical form is one where it is impossible to assign 
truth-values such that the premises are true and the conclusion false. 

Modus Ponens : Valid deductive inference of the form {[(p -> q) & p] -> q}- 

Modus Tbllens: Valid deductive inference of the form {[(p -> q) & -q] •> -p}- 

Proposition: A term used to define simple sentences that are joined with truth 
functional connectives to form compound sentences. 

Valid Deductive Argument: Arguments of such a form that it is impossible to have 
^ true premises and a false conclusion. 
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Reading Assignment 



Read the Federalist Paper #10. Summarize the argument, and then try to 
symbolize its general structure. Then check it for validity. 
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THE FEDERALIST NO. 10 * 
James Madison 



To the People of the State of New York: 

\ mong the numerous advantages promised by a weii-constructed Union, none de- 
serves to be more accurately developed than its tendency to break and control the 
violence of faction* The friend of popular governments never finds himself so much 
alarmed for their character and fate, as when he contemplates their propensity to this 
dangerous vice. He will not fail therefore, to set a due value on any plan which, 
without violating the principles to which he is attached, provides a proper cure for it. 
The instability, injustice, and confusion introduced into the public councils, have, in 
truth, been the mortal diseases under which popular governments have everywhere 
perished: as they continue to be the favorite and fruitful topics from which the adver- 
saries to liberty derive their most specious declamations. The valuable improvements 
made by the American constitutions on the popular models, both ancient and modern, 
cannot certainly be too much admired: but it would be an unwarrantable partiality, to 
contend that they have as effectually obviated the danger on this side, as was wished 
and expected Complaints are everywhere heard from our most considerate and virtu- 
Otis citizens, equally the friends of public and private faith, and of public and personal 
liberty, that our governments are too unstable, that the public good is disregarded in 
the conflicts of rival parties, and that measures are too often decided, not according to 
the rules of justice and the rights of the minor party, but by the superior force of an 
interested and overbearing majority. However anxiously we may wish that these com- 



♦ James Madison, The Federalist Papers, Ed. Henry Steele Commager (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949). 
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plaints had no foundation, the evidence of known facts vnll not permit us to deny that 
they are in some degree true. It will be found, indeed, on a candid review of our 
situation, that some of the distresses under which we labor have been erroneously 
charged on the operation of our governments; but it will be found, at the same time, 
that other causes will not alone account for many of our heaviest misfortunes; and. 
particularly, for that prevailing and increasing distrust of public engagements, and 
alarm for private rights, which are echoed from one end of the continent to the other. 
These must be chieQy, if not wholly, effects of the unsteadiness and injustice with 
which a factious spirit has tainted our public administrations. 

By a faction. I understand a number of citizens, whether amounting to a majority 
or minority of the whole, who are united and actuated by some common impulse of 
passion, or of interest, adverse to the rights of other citizens* or to the permanent and 
aggregate interests of the community. 

There are two methods of curing the mischief of faction: the one, by removing 
its causes; the other, by controlling its effects. 

There are again two methods of removing the causes of faction: the one. by 
destroying the liberty which is essential to its existence; the other, by giving to every 
citizen the same opinions, the same passions, and the same interests. 

It could never be more truly said than of the Orst remedy, that it was worse than 
the disease. Liberty is to faction what air is to fire, an aliment without which it in* 
stantly expires. But it could not be less folly to abolish liberty, which is essential to 
political life, because it nourishes faction, than it would be to wish the annihilation of 
air, which is essential to animal life, because it imparts to fire its destructive agency. 

The second expedient is as impracticable as the first would be unwise. As long as 
the reason of man continues fallible, and he is at liberty to exercise it, different opin* 
ions will be formed As long as the connection subsists between his reason and his 
self-love, his opinions and his passions will have a reciprocal influence on each other; 
and the former will be objects to which the latter will attach themselves. The diversity 
in the faculties of men. from which the rights of property originate, is not less an insu- 
perable obstacle to a uniformity of interests. The protection of these faculties is the 
first object of government. From the protection of different and unequal faculties of 
acquiring property, the possession of different degrees and kinds of property imme- 
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diately results: and from the influence of these on the sentiments and views of the 
respective proprietors, ensues a division of the society into different interests and 
parties. 

The latent causes of faction are thus sown in the nature of man; and we see ihem 
everywhere brought into different degrees of activity, according to the different cir- 
cumstances of civil society. A zeal for different opimons concerning religion, concern- 
ing government, and many other points, as well of speculation as of practice: an at- 
tachment to different leaders ambitiously contending for pre-eminence and power: or 
to persons of other descriptions whose fortunes have been interesting to the human 
passions, have, in turn, divided mankind into parties, inflamed them with mutual ani- 
mosity, and rendered them much more disposed to vex and oppress each other than to 
co-operate for their common good. So strong is this propensity of mankind to fall into 
mutual animosities, that where no substantial occasion presents itself, the most frivo- 
lous and fanciful distinctions have been sufBcient to kindle their unfriendly passions 
and excite their most violent conflicts. But the most conunon and durable source of 
factions has been the various and unequal distribution of property. Those who hold 
and those who are without property have ever formed distinct interests in society. 
Those who zrc creditors, and those who are debtors, fall under a like discrimination. 
A landed interest, a manufacturing interest, a mercantile interest, a moneyed interest, 
with many lesser interests, grow up of necessity in civilized nations, and divide them 
into different classes, actuated by different sentiments and views. The regulation of 
these various and interfering interests forms the principal task of modem legislation, 
and involves the spirit of party and faction in the necessary and ordinary operations of 
the government 

No man is allowed to be a judge in his own cause, because his interest would 
certainly bias his judgment, and, not improbably, corrupt his integrity. With equal, nay 
with greater reason, a body of men are unGt to be both judges and parties at the same 
time; yet what are many of the most important acts of legislation, but so many judicial 
determinations, not indeed concerning the rights of single persons, but concerning the 
rights of large bodies of citizens? And what are the different classes of legislators but 
advocates and parties to the causes which they determine? Is a law proposed concern- 
ing private debts? It is a question to which the creditors are parties on one side and 
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the debtors on the other. Justice ought to hold the balance between them. Yet the 
parties are, and must be, themselves the judges; and the most numerous party, or, in 
other words, the most powerful faction must be expected to prevail. Shall domestic 
manufactures be encouraged, and in what degree, by restrictions on foreign manufac- 
tures? are questions which would be differently decided by the landed and the manu- 
facturing classes, and probably by neither with sole regard to justice and the public 
good. The apportionm^snt of taxes on the various descriptions of property is an act 
which seems to require the most exact impartiality; yet there is, perhaps, no legislative 
act in which greater opportunity and temptation are given to a predominant party to 
trample on the rules of justice. Every shilling with which they overburden the inferior 
number, is a shilling saved to their own pockets. 

It is in vain to say that enlightened statesmen will be able to adjust these clashing 
interests, and render them all subservient to the public good. Enlightened statesmen 
will not always be at the helm- Nor, in many cases, can such an adjustment be made 
at ail without taking into view indirect and remote considerations, which will rarely 
prevail over the immediate interest which one party may find in disregarding the rights 
of another or the good of the whole* 

The inference to which we are brought is, that the causes of faction cannot be 
removed, and that relief is only to be sought in the means of controlling its effects. 

If a faction consists of less than a majority, relief is supplied by the republican 
principle, which enables the majority to defeat its sinister views by regular vote. It 
may clog the administration, it may convulse the society; but it will be unable to exe- 
cute and mask its violence under the forms of the Constitution. When a majority is 
included in a faction, the form of popular government, on the other hand, enables it 
to sacrifice to its ruling passion or interest both the public good and the rights of other 
citizens. To secure the public good and private rights against the danger of such a 
faction, and at the same tune to preserve the spirit and the form of popular govern- 
ment, is then the great object to which our inquiries are directed. Let me add that it 
is the great desideratum by which this form of government can be rescued from the 
opprobrium under which it has so long labored, and be recommended to the esteem 
and adoption of mankind- 
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By what means is this object attainable? Evidently by one of two only. Either the 
existence of the same passion or interest in a majority at the same time must be pre- 
vented or the majority, having such coexistent passion or interest, must be rendered, 
by their number and local situation, unable to concert and carry into effect schemes ot 
oppression. If the impulse and the opportunity be suffered to coincide, we well know 
that neither moral nor religious motives can be relied on as an adequate control. 
They are not found to be such on the injustice and violence of individuals, and lose 
their efficacy in proportion to the number combined together, that is, in proportion as 
their efficacy becomes needful. 

From this view of the subject it may be concluded that a pure democracy, by 
which I mean a society ccnsisdng of a small number of citizens, who assemble and 
administer the government in person, can admit of no cure for the mischiefs of faction. 
A common passion or interest will, in almost every case, be felt by a majority of the 
whole; a communication and concert result &om the form of government itself; and 
there is nothing to check the inducements to sacriGce the weaker party or an obnox- 
ious individual. Hence it is that such democracies have ever been spectacles of turbu- 
lence and contention; have ever been found incompatible with personal security or the 
rights of property; and have in general been as short in their lives as they have been 
violent in their deaths. Theoretic politicians, who have patronized this species of 
government, have erroneously supposed that by reducing mankind to a perfect equality 
in their political rights, they would, at the same time, be perfectly equalized and assim- 
ilated in their possessions, their opinions, and their passions. 

A republic, by which I mean a government in which the scheme of representation 
takes place, opens a different prospect, and promises the cure for which we are seek- 
ing. Let us examine the points in which it varies from pure democracy, and we shall 
comprehend both the nature of the cure and the efficacy which it must derive from 
the Union. 

The two great points of difference between a democracy and a republic are: first, 
the delegation of the government, in the latter, to a small number of citizens elected 
by the rest; secondly, the greater number of citizens, and greater sphere of countr>'. 
over which the latter may be extended. 
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The effect of the first difference is, on the one hand, to refine and enlarge the 
public vie>vs, by passing them through the medium of a chosen body of citizens, whose 
wisdom may best discern the true interest of their country, and whose patriotism and 
love of justice will be least likely to sacrifice it to temporary or panial considerations. 
Under such a regulation, it may well happen that the public voice, pronounced by the 
representatives of the people, will be more consonant to the public good than if pro- 
nounced by the people themselves, convened for that purpose. On the other hand, 
the effect may be inverted. Men of factious tempers, of local prejudices, or of sinister 
designs, may, by intrigue, by corruption, or by other means, first obtain the suffrages, 
and then betray the interest, of the people. The question resulting is, whether small 
or extensive republics are more favorable to the election of proper guardians of the 
public weal; and it is clearly decided in favor of the latter by two obvious considera* 
tions: 

In the first place, it is to be remarked that, however small the republic may be, 
the representatives must be raised to a certain number, in order to guard against the 
cabals of a few; and that, however large it may be, they must be limited to certain 
niunber, in order to guard against the confusion of a multitude. Hence, the number of 
representatives in the two cases not being in proportion to that of the two constitu- 
ents, and being proportionally greater in the small republic, it foUows that, if the pro* 
portion of fit characters be not less in the large than in the small republic, the former 
will present a greater option, and consequently a greater probability of a fit choice. 

In the next place, as each representative will be chosen by a greater number of 
citizens in the large than in the small republic, it will be more difficult for unworthy 
candidates to practice with success the vicious arts by which elections are too often 
carried; and the suffrages of the people being more &ee, will be more likely to centre 
in men who possess the most attractive merit and the most diffusive and established 
characters* 

It must be confessed that in this, as in most other cases, there is a mean, on both 
sides of which inconveniences will be found to lie. By enlarging too much the number 
of electors, you render the representatives too little acquainted with all their local 
circumstances and lesser interests, as by reducing it too much, you render him unduly 
attached to these, and too little fit to comprehend and pursue great and national ob* 
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jects. The federal Constitution forms a happy combination in this respect: the great 
and aggregate interests being referred to the national* the local and particular to the 
State legislatures. 

The other point of difference is, the greater number of citizens and extent of 
territory which may be brought within the compass of republican than of democratic 
government; and it is this circumstance principally which renders factious combinations 
less to be dreaded in the former than in the latter. The smaller the society, the fewer 
probably will be the distinct parties and interests composing it; the fewer the distinct 
parties and interests, the more frequently will a majority be found of the same party: 
and the smaller the number of individuals composing a majority, and the smaller the 
compass within which they are placed, the more easily will they concert and execute 
their plans of oppression. Extend the sphere, and you take in a greater variety of 
parties and interests; you make it less probable that a majority of the whole will have a 
common motive to invade the rights of other citizens; of if such a common motive 
exists, it will be more difficult for all who feel it to discover their own strength, and to 
act in unison with each other. Besides other impediments, it may be remarked that, 
where there is a consciousness of unjust or dishonorable purposes, communication is 
always checked by distn^st in proportion to the nimiber whose concurrence is neces* 
sary. 

Hence, it clearly appears, that the same advantage which a republic has over de- 
mocracy, in controlling the effects of faction, is enjoyed by a large over a small repub- 
lic-is enjoyed by the Union over the States composing it. Does the advantage consist 
in the substitution of representatives whose enlightened views and virtuous sentiments 
render them superior to local prejudices and to schemes of injustice? It will not be 
denied that the representatf on of the Union will be most likely to possess these requi- 
site endowments. Does it consist in the greater security afforded by a greater variety 
of parties, against the event of any one party being able to outnumber and oppress the 
rest? In an equal degree does the increased variety of parties comprised within the 
Union, increase this security. Does it, in fine, consist in the greater obstacles opposed 
to the concert and accomplishment of the secret wishes of an unjust and interested 
majority? Here, again, the extent of the Union gives it the most palpable advantage. 
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The influence of factious leaders may kindle a flame within their particular States, 
but will be unable to spread a general conflagration through the other States. A reli- 
gious sect may degenerate into a political faction in a part of the Confederacy; but the 
variety of sects dispersed over the entire face of it must secure the national councils 
against any danger from that source, A rage for paper money, for an abolition of 
debts, for an equal division of property, or for any other improper or wicked project, 
will be less apt to pervade the whole body of the Union than a particular member of 
it; in the same proponion as such a malady is more likely to taint a panicular country 
or district, than an entire State. 

In the extent and proper structure of the Union, therefore, we behold a republi- 
can remedy for the disease most incident to republican government. And according to 
the degree of pleasure and pride we feel in being republicans, ought to be our zeal in 
cherishing the spirit and supporting the character of Federalists, 
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Our own doctrine is that not all knowledge is demonstrative. On the contrary, 
knowledge of immediate premises is independent of demonstration. The 
necessity of this is obvious; for since we must know the prior premises from 
whfch demonstration is drawn, and since the regress must end in immediate 
truths, those truths must be indemonstrable. 



6.1 Introduction and Review 

In evaluating the strength of arguments, once we are clear on what is being 
claimed, there are two basic questions we can ask: first, is the argument valid, and 
second, given that the argument is valid, do we have good reasons to accept the 
premises? In many cases, the answers to each of these questions are provided by two 
different sorts of reasoning: deductive reasoning, with which we are now familiar, and 
inductive reasoning, which we are about to study. How is it that these two kinds of 
reasoning are related to the two primary questions for evaluating arguments? 

Let us return to the notion of deduction. We can more easily understand 
inductive reasoning by first thinking about deductive reasoning* First, deductive 
reasoning is at once certain and yet hypothetical Its certainty lies in our ability to 
check deductive arguments for validity. Using relatively simple mechanical methods, 
we can determine with certainty whether or not an argument is valid. In checking a 
argument s validity, we focus on its formal characteristics, i.e., its logical form. We 
have seen that all valid deductive arguments axe of such a fonn that if the pcemises 
have a truth-value of true, then the cooduskm cannot have a truth-value of false 
Deductive reasoning is hypothetical in that we assume that the premises arc true, and 
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then see what follows or what is implied by their hypothetical acceptance. That is why 
we said deductive inferences should be thought of as conditional statements. 
Deduction tells us what would follow if we assume the premises are true, not whether 
our assumptions are in fact reasonable. 

One reason why a valid argument always transfers the truth-value of true premises 
to the conclusion is that there is no independent proposition asserted as true in the 
conclusion that is not already asserted as true or contained in the premises. The 
conclusions of deductive inferences do not go beyond what is ahready given in the 
premises. Even in the valid deductive inference [p -> (p v q)], the proposition 
represented by "q" is not asserted to be true either in the premise or in the conclusion. 
This is a distinguishing feature of valid deductive reasoning: what is asserted to be true 
in the conclusion follows from the premises because it is ahready implicit or contained 
in the premises. That is to say, the conclusion of a valid deductive argument does not 
go beyond ^yhat is already given or warranted by the premises. As we shall see, the 
conclusions of inductive inferences always make stronger claims than are strictly 
warranted by the premises. Their conclusions go beyond what is given in the premises. 
This is a significant difference. 

A second quality of deductive inferences is their level of certainty. Deductive 
inferences are certain. So, if we accept the premises of a valid deductive argument, 
we are compelled to accept whatever is deductively implied by or implicit in those 
premises. For example, aU of the truths in a Euclidean geometry text, the epitome of 
deductive reasoning, are in^Ued by in the definitions, axioms, and postulates given in 
the first few pages. If we accept the initial axioms and postulates, then we must also 
accept the rest of the text Each chapter is but the deductive ''unpacking** of the 
relationships implicit in those early definitions. Hence, the knowledge gained through 
deduction is not knowledge of the truth of some independent proposition (p, q, r,...); 
rather it is knowledge entailed by the conditional acceptance or denial of certain 
propositions. In addition, as the history of geometry shows, if one changes any of the 
axioms or postulates, an entirely different set of truths follows, e.g., non-Euclidean 
geometries. So, while we must accept what is deductively entailed by a given set of 
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premises, if we alter the premises, what is entailed is altered also. As we shall see, in 
inductive reasoning we are not compelled to accept what appears to follow from the 
premises. The premises could be true, and the conclusion false. 

Rnally, we have seen that deductive reasoning must begin with premises thai we 
accept as being conditionally true: hence, as the quote from Aristotle at the chapter *s 
beginning suggested, we cannot determine the actual truth or acceptability of the 
premises by deduction. Deduction tells us what would follow if the premises were 
true, but not whether they are either true or acceptable. Even in those cases in which 
the truth of the premises can be derived deductively &om other, more basic premises, 
the problem of premise acceptability is only postponed. We must ask then how we 
can know whether these more basic premises are themselves acceptable. 

As we begin our discussion of premise adequacy, we should remember that 
because critical thinkers are committed to the Fallibility Principle, it is more accurate 
to speak of premises as being "acceptable" or "unacceptable," rather than "true" or 
"false.** While we all like to begin our reasoning with true premises, we cannot know 
with absolute certainty whether a belief is in fact true. Hence, it is best to think of 
"true" premises as those that would be acceptable to a community of honest inquirers. 
So, even though for the sake of checking an argument's validity we assign truth-vaiues 
of T or E when we evaluate the acceptability of the premises we will refrain from 
calling them true or false. 

There are many approaches to determining the acceptability of premises. For the 
most part, the methods and arguments are more informal, and they rely on inductive 
logic. To support our premises we take polls, present historical evidence, cite 
authorities, appeal to personal experience, and formulate rather complex scientific 
experiments. Because the methodology for determining premise adequacy is so varied, 
it is not as clear as that for determining validity. Hence, determining the rationality 
or reasonableness of a claim is often problematic. For valid deductive arguments, we 
know that it is rational to accept their conclusion t/we have first accepted the 
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premises, but when is it reasonable to accept what is claimed in a premise? When 
should w? believe, and when should we be skeptical? 

When studying inductive logic, the first thing we should keep in mind is that while 
valid deductive arguments never make claims in the conclusion that are not already in 
the premises, the conclusions of inductive arguments do make claims that are not in 
the premises. In other words, the premises of inductive arguments do not eraail (in 
the strict deductive sense) the truth of the conclusion. Because of this, the certainty 
we have in deductive reasoning that a set of premises entails the conclusion is absent 
in inductive arguments* The best we can hope for in inductive reasoning is that if our 
premises are true, it is highly probable that the conclusion will also be true. Because 
of this« we should treat claims that are inductively derived with a bit of healthy 
skepticism. Furthermore, because in most instances it is through inductive methods 
that we establish the premises from which we reason deductively, while we can be 
certain about the '*truth*preserving quality" of deduction, we cannot have such 
certainty with the inductively derived premises. Some basic premises, of course, are 
simply definitions, such as "Bachelors are unmarried males" or Triangles have three 
sides" and are necessarily true, but these are not inductively derived Even if we have 
a valid deductive argument, because its conclusion is derived from uncertain premises, 
we cannot be certain that the conclusion is true. So, while we can be certain about 
the process of deductive inference, we cannot be certain about the factual claims made 
in the conclusion. In fact, the degree of certainty of any conclusioQ can never be any 
greater than the degree of certainty of the least certain premise. Hence, the Fallibility 
Principle that has played such an important role in guiding critical thinkers is in fact 
based on the nature of reasoning and the uncertainty we have with inductively derived 
premises* 



i5.2 On the Methods of Induction 

Given the important role that induction plays in our reasoning, let's see how the 
process works. At the simplest level, to think inductively is completely natural to the 
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workings of the human mind. When we generalize from our experiences, we are 
thinking inductively. For example, when we infer that because a number of observed 
entities or events, commonly called the reference class, exemplify a specific property, 
and hence the entire class of such entities also has the property, we are thinking 
inductively. Consider the inference '^Socrates was mortal because ail humans are 
mortal and Socrates was human,** Imagine then some skeptic who might ask how we 
know that "All humans are mortal," Our skeptic might ask, "Have we experienced the 
death of all humans? Of course, we have not. And, if not, how do we know that all 
humans are mortal?" The justification for the major premise that "All humans are 
mortal" is really an inductive generalization based on our past experience of the 
reference class of some humans. From experiencing the birth and death oisome 
humans, we infer that all humans are mortal. We believe that because humans in the 
past (as far as we know) have been mortal, future humans also will be mortal. Stated 
more formally, such reasoning assumes that the properties of those entities in the 
reference class (humans we have experienced) are present in the class as a whole (all 
humans), even though the whole has not been experienced. 

From this example of inductive generalization, we can see why inductive reasoning 
yields conclusions that are at best highly probable. We can never be certain that an 
entire class of things has the same property that only some have. And furthermore, 
we can never experience the entire class of things because we are limited by time; that 
is, we cannot experience the distant past or distant future. Hence, for any such 
inductive generalization, there may be counter-examples. 

The same pattern of reasoning is used in polls and statistical studies. Suppose 
that SI percent of the students polled this year at Nfidwest U, have been Republicans. 
The pollsters might be inclined to conclude that 51 percent of all students are 
Republicans, The polkters assume that the reference class of polled students at 
Midwest U, is representative of the class of all students. They assume that the 
distribution of Republicans at Midwest U, is the same as the distribution in the class 
of all students. These assumptions, however, may not be the case. Students at 
Midwest U, may not be representative of all students. 
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Let us take another example of inductive generalization that is even more 
troublesome and far more significant. Aristotle observed the women in Greece at his 
time and noticed that they appeared to be passive, emotional, and lacking in certain 
rational capacities.^ He then generalized from that experience and concluded that 
'*Ali women are passive, emotional and lacking certain rational capacities. " Aristotle's 
reasoning shows how inductive generalization works and at the same time indicates its 
hazards. While Aristotle's conclusions about the nature of women are obviously false, 
in the history of Western culture this fallacious inductive generalization became the 
major premise in the arguments that attempted to justify the oppression and unfair 
treatment of women. Aristotle argued that 2/ women were by nature emouonal and 
lacked rational capacities, then there was no need to try to educate them. As a 
consequence persons lacking in rational capacities should not be involved in the world 
of business or politics. They were to remain home, raise children, and be subsendent 
to their husbands. How is it that Aristotle, the founder of formal logic, made such a 
blunder? Was he simply prejudiced, or did he make errors in reasoning which led to 
his prejudice? 

We should remember that unlike deduction, all inductive arguments make claims 
in their conclusions that exceed what is warranted in their premises. The first area we 
must examine in order to distinguish good inductive arguments &om bad ones is how 
far the claims made in the conclusion exceed what is warranted in the premises. In 
Aristotle's case, after observing some women in his culture* he concluded that "all 
women are overly emotional and lack certain rational capacities."* The conclusion 
makes a universal claim about the nature of "the class of all women.** When we 
translate such a universal statement to its corresponding conditional we get '*If a 
person is a female, then that person is overly emotional and is lacking in certain 
rational capacities.'* But the premises in support of this universal claim are 
observation statements about a fairly small class of women, i.e., those Aristotle had 
observed in the area of Athens. Aristode, like the pollsters at Midwest U., assumed 
that his reference class was representative of the entire class of women, but given the 
size of the entire class, we can certainly question the strength of his inference. 
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Recognizing such assumptions can help us to minimize their effects on the 
reasoning process. Inductive generalizations assume that the cases that have been 
examined are representative of the entire class; i.e., inductive reasoning assumes that 
the sample or reference class exhibits evenly distributed qualities or that "nature is 
unifomL" We can never know, of course, that nature is uniform. To minimize the 
effect of such an assumption, we must always ask whether the reference class was 
indeed representative of the entire class. Were women in Aristotle's Athens 
representative of all women? Were the students at Midwest U. representative of all 
students? Were there perhaps relevant differences? We know that some properties 
which are present in some members of a class are absent in other members; e.g., being 
right-handed is present in some humans, but not all humans. If all properties were 
distributed equally, scientists would have no need to observe nature carefully in order 
to discover where in fact there are uniformities and where there are important 
dififerences. So, all inductive inferences which move from a finite number of 
observation statements to conclusions which make universal claims about the entire 
class are enthymematic. They assume the hidden premise: the distribution of 
properties in the sample is indicative of the distribution in the entire class. Such an 
assumption lies at the heart of ail poll taking and surveys. This assumed premise, 
however, can never be proven. Hence, the conclusion of such inductive arguments 
does not follow necessarily from the premises because the scope of the conclusion (all 
of nature) is much broader than the scope of the premises (nature observed), and the 
certainty of one of the assumed premises (that nature is uniform) is itself questionable. 
At best, if a person has generalized from many careful observations, the truth of the 
conclusion could be only highly probable. We should always recognize that there 
could be counter-examples. Our certainty is always relative to the evidence we have 
acquired, and that is limited. 

A third area that is important for evaluatinp the strength of inductive 
generalizations has to do with the limits of basing one s conclusions on observation 
alone. Observation, by itself, proves very little. When Aristotle observed the women 
of ancient Athens, he concluded that the properties or qualities they exhibited (being 
overly emotional and lacking rationality) were natural properties that always correlated 
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with being female and not simply a product of the culture. This distinction is 
important because natural properties cannot be easily changed, while propenies that 
are contingent upon culture or nurture certainly can. But how. by simple observation, 
could Aristotle have known which kind of property he was observing? It could well 
have been true that women at that time appeared to lack rational capacities and to be 
highly emotional but it does not follow from such observations that those qualities 
always correlated with the genetic make*up of being female. Aristotle just as easily 
could have concluded that those traits were a function of how women at that time 
were raised^ the sorts of lives they led, or their oppression by men. But observation 
alone could not have told him which it was. lb find out, he would have had to devise 
controlled experiments to see whether the observed behavior traits were a function of 
culture and lack of education or a function of genetic make*up. 

So, while induction begins with observations, generalization from such experience 
is not the end of the process. Whenever possible, we must employ ways of testing the 
claims based upon such experiences. Without such tests, observations can lead us to 
false conclusions no less disastrous than Aristotle's views on women and their proper 
role in society. 

How is it, then, that critical thinkers can avoid such problems and yet employ the 
necessary inductive reasoning to arrive at acceptable premises? The degree of 
probability or inductive strength of a claim depends upon many things. 

Hrst, some inductive investigations such as polls and surveys do not lend 
themselves to experimentation. In those cases, the inductive strength of a conclusion 
depends on the number and kind of the observations. The probability of a claim tends 
to be lower if it is based on a small sample relative to the size and heterogeneity of 
the entire class. So, if the entire class contains a large number of things which display 
significant differences, then the sample observations must be large. If the entire class 
is small and fairly homogeneous, then the sample need not be so large. In the 
previous example, even if we assume that Aristotle were not biased in his observations, 
the inductive strength of his claim about women s nature Virould be veiy low simply 
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because he did not observe very many women compared to the class of "all women." 
Aristotle was guilty of what is often called hasty generalizatinn. In addition, as we 
have just seen, Aristotle*s sample of women (those who lived in a culture that denied 
women the right to be educated) was not representative. The class of women is a 
heterogeneous class. We should always remember that if persons of a particular class 
such as race, sex, religion, age, etc. within a speciGc culture are systematically denied 
the right to develop and exercise a capacity, they will soon appear not to possess that 
capacity. So, if women in Aristotle*s Greece were not allowed an education, it is not 
surprising that they appeared to be lacking in those capacities typically developed 
through education. 

Secondly, claims based on observations alone can be weak because of observer 
bias or prejudice. We know from psychological experiments that human observations 
tend to be biased, prejudiced, or tainted by the point of view or values of the observer. 
In other words, we often "sec" what we want to sec, or we find only vhat we seek. 
Hgure-ground experiments in Gestalt psychology illustrate this point in one famous 
example, whether we see a vase or two human profiles facing each other depends on 
our intentions or way of looking at the phenomenon. Aware of such problems with 
human observation and their ramifications for inductive reasoning, Francis Bacon 
urged seventeenth-century scientists to become conscious of such biases and inborn 
tendencies. He believed that through understanding their tendency towards specific 
biases, scientists could become much more objective in their observations - to "clean e 
the lenses of perception," so to speak. Scientists have suggested that one way to 
illuminate our observational prejudices, biases, and assumptions is to form self-critical 
communities of inquirers. Within such communities, studies based on obsenration 
should be repeated by as many independent observers as possible. Individual biases 
become apparent when different observers report different things. 

The strongest inductively-based claims are those that go beyond observations and 
invohre rigorous testing. Whenever possible, generalizations based on repeated and 
careful observations should be treated as hypotheses rather than reasoned 
conclusions. These hypotheses should then be tested by controlled experiments. (The 
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methodology of such experiments will be explained shortly.) In order to minimize bias, 
these experiments, like observations, should be conducted independently by "the 
community of inquirers." Acceptable hypotheses or generalizations will be those that 
stand up to continued testing and those whose results are repeatable. 

Ironically, even controlled scientific experimentation makes assumptions. Hrst, it 
assumes what is called "the principle of the uniformity of nature." For example, 
scientists assume that the results of an experiment run one day will be the same as 
those run another day. They assume that the same conditions always create the same 
results. Because of our limited experience, we can never know if this is true. Nature 
may not be uniform. 

Another limitation is the logic of experimentation. Given our knowledge of 
deductive logic, we can see why experiments whose consequences seem to verify the 
hypothesis can never prove with certainty that any hypothesis or inductive 
generalization is true. Let's assume that we have some hypothesis (H) and that we 
reason that (f indeed H is true, then certain observable consequences (C) will follow - 
(H •> Q. Suppose we run experiment after experiment and find that indeed the 
expected consequence (C) docs occur. Does such reasoning warrant the inference 
that our hypothesis (H) is true? Obviously not. The reason is that 
{[(H -> C) & C] -> H} is an invalid form of reasoning - commonly called the Fallacy 
of Affirming the Consequent It is possible for the premises to be true while the 
conclusion is false just in that case where the truth-value of H is false and C Is true. 

So» while well-tested scientific theories are often considered the paradigm of 
human knowledge, the recognition of such problems with induction has led most 
scientists to argue that because scientific theories are based on inductive reasoning and 
insufficient evidence, they should never be treated as certain. Instead, scientific 
theories are seen as tentative explanations, always subject to rejection or revision in 
light of new evidence. 
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We adopt inductively-derived claims as tentative hypotheses until they are 
disconfirmed by counter-examples or displaced by some better explanation. While 
careful observation might lead the scientist to form a hypothesis, the hypothesis must 
then be tested by controlled experiments which seek to disconfirm or falsify the 
hypothesis. The method of experimentation is often as follows: If a hypothesis is 
assumed to be true, then certain observable consequences will follow. (A claim from 
which no consequence foIIowed--either observable or logical-could hardly be 
evaluated.) Upon experimentation, if the predicted consequences do not follow, the 
hypothesis (or perhaps other assumptions) is rejected The form of such reasoning is 
our familiar argument form. Modus Tollens: {[(p -> q) & -q] -> -p}. 

In our example of Aristotle's claims about the nature of women, we can say that 
Aristotle should have tried to falsify his hypothesis by running an experiment to 
determine whether or not being female was indeed the cause of being irrational and 
lacking emotional control. He should have tried to educate a group of Athenian 
females. If women are indeed by their very nature overly emotional and irrational, 
then it should follow that education has no effect on their behavior. Hence, his 
hypothesis that "All women are irrational" could be justified if and only if after 
undertaking many educational experiments, females who were raised and educated like 
males still behaved the same way as those females who were not educated. If, on the 
other hand, the women who were educated could master the material and did chance 
their behaviors, then he would have had to give up his theory that women were by 
nature lacking in rational capacities and overly emotional. 

Such an experiment is called a controlled experiment. Controlled experiments 
make it possible to determine whether one thing is causally related to another. If we 
believe that x is the cause of y, we should see if the presence of x always corresponds 
to the presence of y and, more importantly, if x is withheld, whether y still occurs. If y 
occurs without x, then x is probably not causally related to y. 

It is important to see that while one can usually find confirmation instances of any 
hypothesis, confirmation instances prove nothing without experimentation. As Francis 
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Bacon said "Proof by enumeration is not a proof/ Only through a controlled 
experiment do we gain strong evidence for the acceptability of a hypothesis. Yet even 
here we find an element of uncertainty. Nature may, in faci^ not be uniform. It is 
possible, given further experimentation, that our accepted "laws of nature," which the 
very process of experimentation assumes, may be refined or rejected 

To think inductively is part of our human nature^ We learn quickly from 
experience. We seem inclined to jump quickly from very limited observations to 
universal generalizations. This capacity to learn quickly from experience has been 
helpful in humanity's struggle for existence. Nonetheless, while this propensity is 
valuable to the species, it is, as we pointed out in Chapter One, also the foundation of 
many social problems that are based on prejudices and stereotyping- Consequently, 
the same facility which is the foundation of all of our reasoning processes, the ability 
to generalize &om experience and discover certain formal patterns and similarities in 
our world, is also the source of many of the social evils which tend to destroy the civil 
order. 

Hence, because we are disposed to make hasty generalizations, and because we 
can never be sure that our inductive generalizations are true, we must exercise 
extreme care when we reason inductively. We must, whenever possible, employ those 
methods by which we can achieve a high degree of certainty. We must train ourselves 
to withhold judgment until we have examined a sufficiently representative number 
from the class of things in question. We must try to rid ourselves of prejudices that 
distort our observations. When possible, we should involve outside observers or "^the 
community of inquirers" in testing our hypothesis. Finally, whenever possible, we must 
try to disconfirm our hypotheses through controlled experimentation. If after such 
careful procedures our hunches have not been proven wrong, it seems rational to 
accept them. 
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i5.3 The Logic of Necessary and Sufficient Conditions 

Because testing a hypothesis through controlled experimentation is so important, 
let's look more closely at the logic that underlies the process. Let's imagine that we 
precede as Aristotle did and that after some experience we have a hunch that "women 
are by nature lacking in certain rational capacities and overly emotional." Now, if we 
hold this belief, what we are really saying is that we believe there is some kind of 
causal relation between being a woman and being irrational. That is to say, whenever 
the property of "being a woman" occurs, we believe the property of '*being irrational" 
will also occur and that there is something about "being a woman ' that causes 
irrationality. In more formal language, we believe that "being a woman" is a sufficiem 
condition for "being irrational." A sufficient condition is defined in the following way: 
given any p and q, p is a sufficiem condition for q if whenever p occurs, q occurs. The 
presence of p is sufficient for the presence of q. If p is a sufficient condition for q, p 
implies q. For example, being exposed to a high level of radiation is a sufficient 
condition for death. So whenever a person is exposed to a high level of radiation, that 
person dies. 

The converse of a sufficient condition is a necessary condition. Necessary 
conditions are defined as follows: given any p and q, p is the necessary condition of q 
if whenever p is absent, q is absent That is to say, p s presence is necessary for q*s, 
so when p is absent, q is absent. For example, we understand that being enrolled is a 
necessary condition for passing a course. If one docs not enroll, one cannot pass. 
Being enrolled, however, as some haye learned, is not a sufficient condition for 
passing. Sufficient conditions are defined in terms of presence; necessary conditions 
are defined in terms of absence. 

The logic of sufficient conditions resembles Modus Ponens, while the logic of 
necessary conditions is like Modus Tollens. For example, if p is a sufficient condition 
for q and if p occurs, then q will occur: {((p -> q) & p] -> q}. Conversely, if q is a 
necessary condition for p, and q is absent, then p is absent: {((p -> q) & -q] -> -p}. 
To put the relationship another way, whenever any event (p) occurs, we know that the 
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conditions (q) necessary for the event must also occur To negate a necessary 
condition (-q) is to negate the event (-p). 

Such reasoning provides us with powerful tools for discovering what we believe to 
be strict causal relationships. If whenever a certain set of conditions (a & b & c) is 
present another event x also occurs, we hypothesize that the combination (a & b & c) 
is the sufficient condition for or cause of x. If we want to eliminate we then hope 
that elements of the sufficient condition are also necessary conditions. If they are, 
then it should be possible to eliminate any one of these necessary conditions (a, b, or 
c) and prevent x from occurring. That is, if the conjunction (a & b & c) together 
provides necessary and sufficient conditions for x, then the elimination of either a, b, 
or c should eliminate x. For example, if fuel, oxygen, and a spark form a sufficient 
condition for fire, and each is also a necessary conditiocu then the elimination of either 
fuel, o^^gen, or a spark will eliminate fire. So, to prevent event x from occurring, we 
need only to eliminate any one of its necessary conditions. As we can imagine, such 
reasoning is extremely useful for scientists who seek the causes of disease. If they can 
discover and eliminate a necessary condition for any specific disease, they can control 
the disease-assuming of course that the condition necessary for the disease is not 
necessary for life. 

Let us return to our example of Aristotle's fallacious reasoning about women. If 
Aristotle believed that "being a woman*" was sufficient for being irrational, then every 
instance of a woman would be an instance of irrationality; i.e.. Tor ail x, if x is a 
woman, then x is not rational.** This conditional, like all conditionals, can be falsified 
by satisfying the conditions for the antecedent and not those of the consequent. So, in 
order to disconfirm Aristotle's causal claim, all that is needed is an instance of a 
person who is both a woman and rational. As we have seen, a fruitful tactic might be 
to raise and educate female children in the same manner as males. We would then 
discover that being female is not a sufficient condition for lacking rational capacity. 
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.4 The Logic of Correlations 



An astute reader will no doubt say that while the logic of necessary and sufficient 
conditions is a clear way to discover strict causal connections, many of the most 
imponant claims do not lend themselves to such strict verification. For example, when 
the U.S. government researchers claim that cigarette smoking causes cancer, they are 
not claiming that smoking cigarettes is either a sufficient or necessary condition for 
cancer. If cigarette smoking were a suflBcient condition for cancer, then for all x, if x 
is an instance of smoking, then x will also be an instance of cancer. If cigarette 
smoking were a necessary condition for cancer, then anyone who did not smoke would 
not get cancer. We knov.' that both of these claims are false: some smokers do not 
contract lung cancer and some people with lung cancer have never smoked. So, what 
docs the researchers' claim assert? Only when we understand what is being claimed 
can we evaluate its reasonableness. 



When scientists claim that some substance causes cancer, they have gathered their 
knowledge through controlled experimentation and concluded that the correlation 
between the presence of the subsunce and the disease is much higher than would 
occur if there were only a chance relationship. In the case of smoking and cancer, 
they study two groups, smokers and non-smokers, who are similar in most respects and 
then record the instances of lung cancer in both groups. If the only variable is that 
one group smokes while the other does not, and the group that smokes has a 
significantly higher occurrence of lung cancer, then it is reasonable to conclude that 
"smoking causes cancer.** "Cause" here does not mean a sufficient condition but rather 
something weaker like a contributing factor. If one is interested in not developing 
lung cancer, it would be wise not to smoke. 



i5.5 Analogical Arguments 

There is another form of inductive reasoning which is often very useful for critical 
thinkers. When we see that two things are alike in many respects, we are inclined to 
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think of them as alike in ail other respects. This is called analogical reasoning. 
Analogical reasoning provides evidence for a conclusion by showing that one known 
entity (X) has properties a. b, c, and d and that the subject in question (Y) also has a, 
b, and c: hence, it is likely that Y also has property d. For example, suppose that we 
wanted to argue that it is probable the United States society "will fall" and that we 
know something about the Roman Empire, including its falL We might argue as 
follows: "The Roman Empire had the following properties: citizens who were overly 
materialistic, a decadent leisure class, large military expenditures, a large class of poor 
who were dependent upon government programs, and citizens lacking civic and moral 
virtue. la addition, the empire fell. The United States has citizens who are overly 
materialistic; it has a decadent leisure class, spends huge amounts on the military, and 
has large numbers of people supported by welfare; it also has many citizens who lack 
civic and moral virtue. Hence, one might conclude that it is highly probable that the 
United States will also fall" 

The strength of analogical arguments is proportional to the number of relevant 
similarities between the entities being compared, as well as to the absence of relevant 
dissimilarities. The more similarities the things share and the fewer the significant 
differences, the stronger the evidence for the conclusion. Conversely, the way to 
attack analogical arguments is to point out that while the things being compared have 
certain similarities, there are differences which make the likelihood of both having the 
property in question very questionable. The argument would look something like this: 
Even though X and Y share properties a, b, and c, X also has e, f, and g, while Y does 
not Hence the likelihood of both having d is not at all certain. For example, when 
comparing the societies of Rome and the United States, one can identify many 
similarities* One might also identify many differences, e.g.» kinds of economies, a more 
equal distribution of wealth, technological abilities, the status of women, rights for all 
persons, et ai Surely these differences are relevant to the overall social stability as 
well as to continued development. 

Analogical arguments are widely used. They are used by theologians to argue for 
God*s existence, by doctors who use animals for experimentation, and by historians to 
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predict social changes. But, as with ail inductive arguments, critical thinkers should 
examine analogical arguments carefully before accepting their conclusions. They are 
weaker than the usual inductive argument or generalization because if the desired 
conclusion of the argument could be tested through observation or accepted methods 
of experimentation, there would be no need to use analogical reasoning. The 
questioner would be able to set up an experiment to show that if X possesses property 
d, then certain observable phenomena will occur. Upon experimentation, if the 
phenomena do not occur, then one might conclude that X does not possess propern,' 
d. If the phenomeiia occur, one will have good reason to accept the claim. 

Hence, analogical arguments, while widespread, are usually not as compelling as 
we might like. They are often used in areas in which direct audience or scientific 
experimentation are impossible-in areiis of high speculation and debate. 



5.6 Conclusion 

So, what can we conclude about the certainty of premises that are established 
through induction? We can assume with a high degree of probability that they are 
true z/we take the time to observe carefully and extensively and conduct experiments 
that seek to falsify our hypotheses. Through experimentation, we can ascertain with a 
high degree of certainty whether being a certain kind of thing with certain properties 
is a necessary or sufficient condition for having other properties or exhibiting other 
kinds of behavior. However, it is always possible that future observations or 
experimente may falsify our currently accepted scientific laws or inductive 
generalizations. 

Obviously, not all instances of inductive generalizations are instances of thinkers 
taking polls or seeking to discover necessary or sufficient conditions for phenomena. 
For example, if after watching commercial television for a time, someone claims that 
the characters of most television shows are shallow and unbelievable, that person is 
not claiming that there is any causal connection between being a television character 
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and being shallow. The person who makes such a claim is s;mply generalizing from his 
or her past experience. However, while not all inductive generalizations claim to be 
establishing strict causal relations, all scientific laws can be characterized as inductive 
generalizations which make claims about all members of a class of entities based on 
the examination of only some. These laws are based on knowledge of only part of the 
members of the class and so are not certain. Additionally, because they make 
universal claims, they can be disproved by counter-examples. The claim that "If 
something is a body, then it follows Newton's Laws of Motion" can be disproved by 
finding something that is a body and does not follow Newton's Laws, That is to say, 
the conditional statement that states the law is disproved only in the case in which the 
antecedent is true but the consequent is false. 

In general, the greater the percentage of the members of the class which have 
been examined before making the generalization and the more extensive the attempts 
to falsify the claim, the stronger the inductive strength of the argument. 
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lExercise 5.6 



A. Complete the following exercises. 

1. Distinguish between deduction and induction as modes of reasoning. Which 
is more certain? Why? 

2. Identify the following arguments as either inductive or deductive. Tell why 
each is inductive or deductive. 

a. All cultures that have been examined have different values. Hence no 
absolute moral values exist. 

b. If fire is present, oxygen will be present. Fire is present; hence oxygen is 
present 

c. Of the four atheists whom I know, each is unethical; hence all atheists 
are ethical. 

d. Of the hundreds of Presbyterians whom I know, each is honest; hence 
Presbyterians are honest 

3. Distinguish between a necessary and a sufficient condition. Give two 
examples of each. 

4. Describe the manner in which we achieve strong inductive support for a claim 
or position through inductive reasoning. 

5. Why is it important not only to try to prove one's hypothesis by observation, 
but also to try to disconfirm it through experimentation? Give examples of 
beliefs, claims, or theories which have confirmation instances but are not subject 
to experimentation. 

6. Explain why it is logically impossible to prove that an inductive generalization 
is true or false. 
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7. Explain the meaning of the claim, "Sun bathing causes skin cancer." What 
does the word cause mean in this case? 



B. Writing Assignment: 

1. Construct analogical arguments either for or against the following claims: 

a. The United States is becoming a socialist country like Russia. 

b. God will destroy Las Vegas, just as he did Sodom. 



2. Write a short paper using analogical arguments to address one of the 
following issues: 



a. There is a c irrent debate over whether animals should have the right not 
to be abused in scientific experimentation. Discuss whether some animals are 
sufficiently like humans to warrant these rights. Arc ther significant 
differences? 



b. Some political theorists have argued that societies are like organisms, 
and individual citizens, like the cells of an organism, can be sacrificed for the 
good of the whole. Is this a good analogical argument? Are there relevant 
disimilarities between states and organisms, and citizens and cells? 

c. Is the fetus sufficiently like a human being to warrant a right to life? 

<L Some people who study artificial intelligence claim that the human brain 
is really like a computer? Evaluate the analogy. 

e. The French feminist and philosopher Simone de Beauvoir claimed that 
marriage is really prostitution made legal. So, if marriage is legal, so should 
prostitution. Is this an appropriate analogy? 
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iNotes for Chapter Five 

^ .Aristotle. History of Animals. BIc IX, Ch. 1. 
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THE FOUR IDOLS * 

Francis Bacon 



X he idols and false norions which are now in possession of the human understanding, 
and have taken deep root therein, not only so beset men s minds that truth can hardlv 
Gnd entrance, but even after entrance obtained, they will again in the very instauration 
of the sciences meet and trouble us, unless men being forewarned of the danger ioniiy 
themselves as far as may be against their assaults. 

There are four classes of idols which beset men's minds. To these for distinction's 
sake I have assigned names-calling the first class "Idols of the Tribe"; the second, 
"Idols of the Cave"; the third, "Idols of the Marketplace"; the fourth, "Idols of the 
Theater." 

The formation of ideas and axioms by true induction is no doubt the proper 
remedy to be applied for the keeping off and clearing away of idols. To point them 
ouu however, is of great use; for the doctrine of idols is to the interpretation of nature 
what the doctrine of the refutation of sophisms is to common logic. 

The Idols of the Tribe" have their foundation in human nature itself, and in the 
tribe or race of men. For it is a false assertion that the sense of man is the measure 
of things. On the contrary, all perceptions as well of the sense as of the mind are 
according to the measure of the individual and not according to the measure of the 
universe. And the human understanding is like a false mirror, which, receiving rays 
irregularly, distorts and discolors the nature of things by mingling its own nature with 
it. 

"The Idols of the Cave" are the idols of the individual man. For everyone 
(besides the errors common to human nature in general) has a cave or den of his own. 



* Francis Bacon, Works, Eds. Spedding, Ellis, and Heath (London, 1870). 
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which refracts and discolors the light of nature: owing either to his own proper and 
peculiar nature: or to his education and conversation with others: or to the reading of 
books, and the authority of those whom he esteems and admires: or to the differences 
of impressions, accordingly as they take place in a mind preoccupied and predisposed 
or in a mind indifferent and settled; or the like. So that the spirit of man (according 
as it is meted out to different individuals) is in fact a thing variable and full of 
perturbation, and governed as it were by chance. Whence it was well observed by 
Heraciitus that men look for sciences in their own lesser worlds, and not in the greater 
or common world. 

There are also idols formed by the intercourse and association^f men with each 
other, which I call "Idols of the Marketplace, ' on account of the commerce and 
consort of men there. For it is by discourse that men associate: and words are 
imposed according to the apprehension of the vulgar. And therefore the ill and unfit 
choice of words wonderfully obstructs the understanding. Nor do the definitions or 
explanations wherewith in some things learned men are wont to guard and defend 
themselves, by any means set the matter right But words plainly force and overrule 
the understanding, and throw all into confusion and lead men away into numberless 
empty controversies and idle fancies. 

Lastly, there are idols which have inmiigrated into men's minds from the various 
dogmas of philosophies, and also from wrong laws of demonstration. These I call 
**Idols of the Theater:*" because in my judgement all the received systems are but so 
many stage-plays, representing worlds of their own creation after an unreal and scenic 
fashion. Nor is it only of the systems now in vogue, or only of the ancient sects and 
philosophies, that I speak; for many more plays of the same kind may yet be composed 
and in like artificial manner set forth; seeing that errors the most widely different have 
nevertheless causes for the most part alike. Neither again do I mean this only of 
entire systems, but also of many principles and axioms in science, which by tradition, 
credulity, and negligence, have come to be received. 

But of these several kinds of idols I must speak more largely and exactly, that the 
understanding may be duly cautioned. 

The human understanding is of its own nature prone to suppose the existence of 
more order and regularity in the world than it dins. And though there be many things 
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in nature which are singular and unmatched yet it devises for them parallels and 
conjugates and relatives which do not exist* Hence the Action that all celestial bodies 
move in perfect circles; spirals and dragons being (except in name) utterly rejected. 
Hence too the element of fire with it^ orb is brought in, to make up the square wiih 
the other three which the sense perceives. Hence also the ratio of density of the 
so-called elements is arbitrarily fixed at ten to one. And so on of other dreams. And 
these fancies affect not dogmas only, but simple notions also. 

The human understanding when it has once adopted an opinion (either as being 
the received opinion or as being agreeable to itself) draws ail things else to support 
and agree with it. And though there be a greater number and weight of instances to 
be found on the other side, yet these it either neglects and despises, or else by some 
distinction sets aside and rejects: in order that by this great and pernicious 
predetermination the authority of its former conclusioos may remain inviolate. And 
therefore it was a good answer that was made by one who when they showed him 
hanging in a temple a picture of those who had paid their vows as having escaped 
shipwreck^ and would have him say whether he did not now acknowledge the power of 
the gods-" Ay," asked he again." but where are they painted that were drowned after 
their vows?* And such is the vay of all superstition, whether in astrology, dreams, 
omens, divine judgments, or the like; wherein men having a delight in such vanities, 
mark the events where they are fulfilled, but where they fail, though this happen mu^.h 
oftener, neglect and pass them by. But with far more subtlety does this mischief 
insinuate itself into philosophy and the sciences; in which the first conclusion colors 
and brings into conformity with itself all that come after, though far sounder and 
better. Besides, independently of that delight and vanity which I have described, it is 
the peculiar and perpetual error of the human intellect to be more moved and excited 
by affirmatives than by negatives; whereas it ought properly to hold itself indifferently 
disposed towards both alike. Indeed, in the establishment of any true axiom, the 
negative instance is the more forcible of the two. 

The human understanding is moved by those things most which strike and enter 
the mind simultaneously and suddenly, and so fill the imagination: and then it feigns 
and supposes all other things to be somehow, though it cannot see how, similar to 
those few things by which it is surrounded. But for that going to and fro to remote 
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and heterogeneous instances, by which axioms are tried as in the fire, the intellect is 
altogether slow and untit« unless it be forced thereto by severe ia\vs and overruling 
authority. 

The human understanding is unquiet; it cannot stop or rest, and still presses 
onward, but in vain. Therefore it is that we cannot conceive of any end or limit to the 
world, but always as of necessity it occurs to us that there is something beyond. 
Neither again can it be conceded how eternity has flowed down to the present day; 
for that distinction which is commonly received of infinity in time past and in time to 
come can by no means hold; for it would thence follow that one infinity is greater than 
another, and that infinity is wasting away and tending to become finite. The like 
subtlety arises touching the infinite divisibility of lines, from the same inability of 
thought to stop. But this inability interferes more mischievously in the discovery of 
causes: for although the most general principles in nature ought to be held merely 
positive, as they are discovered, and cannot with truth be referred to a cause; 
nevertheless, the human understanding being unable to rest still seeks something prior 
in the order of nature. And then it is that in struggling towards that which is further 
off, it falls back upon that which is more nigh at hand; namely, on final causes; which 
have relation clearly to the nature of man rather than to the nature of the universe, 
and from this source have strangely defiled philosophy. But he is no less an unskilled 
and shallow philosopher who seeks causes of that which is most general, than he who 
in things subordinate and subaltern omits to do so. 

The human understanding is no dry light, but receives an infusion from the will 
and affections; whence proceed sciences which may be called '^sciences as one would." 
For what a man had rather were true he more readily believes. Therefore he rejects 
difficult things from impatience of research; sober things, because they narrow hope; 
the deeper things of nature, from superstition; the light of experience from arrogance 
and pride, lest his mind should seem to be occupied with things mean and transitory; 
things not commonly believed, out of deference to the opinion of the vulgar. 
Numberless in short are the ways, and sometimes imperceptible, in which the 
affections color and infect the understanding. 

But by far the greatest hindrance and aberration of the human understanding 
proceeds from the dullness, incompetency, and deceptions of the sense; in that things 
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which strike the sense outweigh things which do not immediately strike it, though they 
be more important. Hence it is that speculation commonly ceases where sight ceases: 
insomuch that of things invisible there is little or no observation. Hence all the 
working of the spirits enclosed in tangible bodies lies hid and unobserved of men. So 
also all the more subtle changes of form in the parts of coarser substance (which they 
commonly call alteration, though it is in truth local motion through exceedingly small 
spaces) is in like manner unobserved. And yet unless these two things just mentioned 
be searched out and brought to light, nothing great can be achieved in nature, as far 
as the production of works is concerned. So again the essential nature of our common 
air, and of all bodies less dense than air (which are very many) is almost unknown. 
For the sease by itself is a thing infirm and erring; neither can instruments for 
enlarging or sharpening the senses do much; but all the truer kind of interpretation or 
nature is effected by instances and experiments fit and apposite, wherein the sense 
decides touching the experiment only, and the experiment touching the point in nature 
and the thing itself. 

The human understanding is of its own nature prone to abstractions and gives a 
substance and reality to things which are fleeting. But to resolve nature into 
abstractions is less to our purpose than to dissect her into parts; as did the school of 
Democritus, which went further into nature than the rest Matter rather than forms 
should be the object of our attention, its configurations and changes of configuration, 
and simple action, and law of action or motion; for forms are figments of the human 
mind, unless you will call those laws of action forms. 

Such then are the idols which I call "Idols of the Tribe;" and which take their rise 
either from the homogeneity of the substances of the human spirit, or from its 
preoccupation, or from its narrowness, or from its restless motion, or from an infusion 
of the affections, or from the incompetency of the sense, or from the mode of 
impression. 

The "Idols of the Cave" take their rise in the peculiar constitution, mental and 
bodily of each individual; and also in education, habit and accident Of this kind there 
is a great number and variety; but I will instance those the pointing out of which 
contains the most important caution, and which have most effect in disturbing the 
clearness of the understanding. 
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Men become attached to certain particular sciences and speculations, either 
because they fancy themselves the authors and inventors thereof, or because they have 
bestowed the greatest pains upon them and become most habituated to them. But 



general character, distort and color them in obedience to their former fancies: a thing 
especially to be noticed in Aristotle, who made his natural philosophy a mere 
bondservant to his logic, thereby rendering it contentious and well nigh useless. The 



fantastic philosophy, framed with reference to a few things; and Gilbert also, after he 
had employed himself most laboriously in the study and observation of the loadstone, 
proceeded at once to construct an entire system in accordance with his favorite 
subjecL 



There is one principal and, as it were, radical distinction between diQ[ierent minds, 
in respect of philosophy and the sciences, which is this: that some minds are stronger 
and apter to mark the differences of things, others to mark their resemblances. The 
steady and acuter mind can fix its contemplations and dwell and fasten on the subtlest 
distinctions: the lofty and discursive mind recognizes and puts together the finest and 
most general resemblances. Both kinds however easily err in excess, by catching the 
one at gradations, the other at shadows. 

There are found some minds given to an extreme admiration of antiquity, others 
to an extreme love and appetite for novelty; but few so duly tempered that they can 
hold the mean, neither carping at what has been well laid down by the ancients, nor 
despising what is well introduced by the modems. This however turns to the great 
injury of the sciences and philosophy; since these affectations of antiquity and novelty 
are the humors of partisans rather than judgments; and truth is to be sought for not in 
the felicity of any age, which is an unstable thing, but in the light of nature and 
experience, which is eternal. These factions therefore must be abjured, and care must 
be taken that the intellect be not hurried by them into assent. 

Contemplations of nature and of bodies in their simple form break up and distract 
the understanding, while contemplations of nature and bodies in their composition and 
configuration overpower and dissolve the understanding: a distinction well seen in the 
school of Leucippus and Democritus as compared with the other philosophies. For 



men of this kind, if they betake themselves to philosophy and contemplations of a 



race of chemists again out of a few experiments of the furnace have built up a 
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that schcx)l is so busied with the particles that it hardly attends to the structure: while 
the others are so lost in admiration of the structure that they do not penetrate to the 
simplicity of nature. These kinds of contemplation should therefore be alternated and 
taken by turns: that so the understanding may be rendered at once penetrating and 
comprehensive, and the inconveniences above mentioned, with the idols which 
proceed from them, may be avoided 

Let such then be our provision and contemplative prudence for keeping off and 
dislodging the "Idols of the Cave/ which grow for the most part either out of the 
predominance of a favorite subject, or out of an excessive tendency to compare or to 
distinguish, or out of partiality for particular ages, or out of the largeness or 
minuteness of the objects contemplated. And generally let every student of nature 
take this as a ruie-*that whatever his mind seizes and dwells upon with peculiar 
satisfaction is to be held in suspicion, and that so much the mor^ care is to be taken in 
dealing with such questions to keep the understanding even and clear. 

But the **Idols of the Marketplace" are the most troublesome of all: idols which 
have crept into the understanding through the alliances of words and names. For men 
believe that their reason governs words; but it is also true that words react on the 
understanding; and this it is that has rendered philosophy and the sciences sophistical 
and inactive. Now words, being commonly framed and applied according to the 
capacity of the vulgar, follow those lines of division which are most obvious to the 
vulgar understanding. And whenever an understanding of greater acuteness or a more 
diligent observation would alter those lines to suit the true divisions of nature, words 
stand in the way and resist the change. Whence it comes to pass that the high and 
formal discussions of learned men end oftentimes in disputes about words and names; 
with which (according to the use and wisdom of the mathematicians) it would be more 
prudent to begin, and so by means of definitions reduce them to order. Yet even 
deGnitions cannot cure this evil in dealing with natural and material things; since the 
definitions themselves consist of words, and those words beget others: so that it is 
necessary to recur to individual instances, and those in due series and order; as I shall 
say presently when I come to the method and scheme for the formation of notions and 
axioms. 
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The idols imposed by words on the understanding arc of two kinds. They are 
either names of things which do not exist (for as there are things left unnamed 
through lack of observation, so likewise are there names which result from fantastic 
suppositions and to which nothing in reality responds), or they are names of things 
which exist, but yet confused and ill-defined, and hastily and irregularly derived from 
realities. Of the former kind are Fortune, the Prime Moven Planetary Orbits, 
Element of Hre, and like fictions which owe their origin to false and idle theories. 
And this class of idols is more easily expelled, because to get rid of them it is only 
necessary that all theories should be steadily rejected and dismissed as obsolete. 

But. the other class, which springs out of a faulty and unskillful abstraction, is 
intricate and deeply rooted. Let us take for example such a word as humid; and see 
how far the several things which the word is used to signify agree with each other; and 
we shall find the word humid to be nothing else than a mark loosely and confusedly 
applied to denote a variety of actions which will not bear to be reduced to any 
constant meaning. For it both signifies that which easily spreads itself round any other 
body; and that which in itself is indeterminate and cannot solidize; and that which 
readily yields in every direction; and that which easily divides and scatters itself; and 
the which easily unites and collects itself; and that which readily flows and is put in 
motion; and that which readily clings to another body and wets it; and that which is 
easily reduced to a liquid, or being solid easily melts. Accordingly when you come to 
apply the word-if you take it in one sense, flame is humid; if in anothen air is not 
humid; if in another fine dust is humid; if in another, glass is humid. So that it is easy 
to see that the notion is taken by abstraction only from water and common and 
ordinary liquids, without any due verification. 

There are however in words certain degrees of distortion and error. One of the 
least faulty kinds is that of names of substances, especially of lowest species and 
well-deduced (for the notion of chalk and of mud is good, of earth bad); a more faulty 
kind is that of actions, as to generate, to corrupt, to alter; the most faulty is of 
qualities (except such as are the immediate objects of the sense), as heavy, light, rare, 
dense, and the like. Yet in all these cases some notions are of necessity a little better 
than others, in proportion to the greater variety of subjects that fall within the range 
of the human sense. 
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But the "Idols of the Theater" are not innate, nor do they steal into the 
understanding secretly, but are plainly impressed and received into the mind from the 
play-books of philosophical systems and the perverted rules of demonstration. To 
attempt refutations in this case would be merely inconsistent with what I have alreaay 
said: for since we agree neither upon principles nor upon demonstrations, there is not 
place for argument. And this is so far well, inasmuch as it leaves the honor of the 
ancients untouched. For they are no wise disparaged--the question between them and 
me being only as to the way. For as the saying is, the lame man who keeps the right 
road outstrips the runner who takes a wrong one. Nay, it is obvious that when a man 
runs the wrong way, the more active and swift he is the further he will go astray. 

But the course I propose for the discovery of scippces is such as leaves but little 
to the acuteness and strength of wits, but places all wits and understandings nearly on 
level. For as in the drawing of a straight line or perfect circle, much depends on the 
steadiness and practice of the hand, if it be done by aim of hand only, but if with the 
aid of rule or compass, little or nothing; so is it exactly with my plan. But though 
particular confutations would be of no avail, yet touching the sects and general 
divisions of such systems I must say something; something also touching the external 
signs which show that they are unsound; and finally something touching the causes of 
such great infelicity and of such lasting and general agreement in error; that so the 
access to truth may be made less difficult, and the human understanding may the more 
willingly submit to its purgation and dismiss its idols. 

''Idols of the Theater," or of Systems, are many, and there can be and perhaps wiil 
be yet many more. For were it not that now for many ages men s minds have been 
busied with religion and theology; and were it not that civil governments, especially 
monarchies, have been averse to such novelties, even in matters speculative; so that 
men labor therein to the peril and harming of their fprtuncs-not only unrewarded, but 
exposed also to contempt and envy; doubtless there would have arisen many other 
philosophical sects like to those which in great variety flourished once among the 
Greeks. For as on the phenomena of the heavens many hypotheses may be 
constructed, so likewise (and more also) many various dogmas may be set up and 
established on the phenomena of philosophy. And in the plays of this philosophical 
theater you may observe the same thing which is found in the theater of the poets. 
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that stories invented for the stage are more compact and elegant, and more as one 
would wish them to be, than true stories out of history. 

In general, however, there is taken for the material of philosophy either a great 
deal out of a few things, or a very little out of many things; so that on both sides 
philosophy is based on too narrow a foundation of experiment and natural history, and 
decides on the authority of too few cases. For the rational school of philosophers 
snatches from experience a variety of common instances, neither duly ascertained nor 
diligently examined and weighed, and leaves all the rest to meditation and agitation of 
wiL 

There is also another class of philosophers, who having bestowed much diligent 
and careful labor on a few experiments, have thence made bold to educe and construct 
systems; wrestling all other facts in a strange fashion to conformity therewith. 

And there is yet a third class of philosophers, consisting of those who out of faith 
and veneration mix their philosophy with theology and traditions; among whom the 
vanity of some has gone so far aside as to seek the origin of sciences among spirits and 
genii So that this parent stock of errors-this false philosophy-is of three kinds; the 
sophistical, the empirical, and the superstitious — 

But the corruption of philosophy by superstition and an admixture of theology is 
far more widely spread, and does the greatest harm, whether to entire systems or to 
their parts. For the human understanding is obnoxious to the influence of the 
imagination no less than to the influence of common notions. For the contentious and 
sophistical kind of philosophy ensnares the understanding; but this kind, being fanciful 
and tumid and half poetical, misleads it more by flattery. For there is in man an 
ambition of the understanding, no less than of the will, especially in high and lofty 
spirits. 

Of this kind we have among the Greeks a striking example in Pythagoras, though 
he united with it a coarser and more cumbrous superstition; another in Plato and his 
school, more dangerous and subtle. It shows itself likewise in parts of other 
philosophies* in the introduction of abstract fom:is and final causes and first causes* 
with the omission in most cases of causes intermediate, and the like. Upon this point 
the greatest caution should be used. For nothing is so mischievous as the apotheosis 
of error; and it is a very plague of the understanding for vanity to become the object 
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of veneration. Yet in this vanity some of the modems have with extreme levity 
indulged so far as to attempt to found a system of natural philosophy on the first 
chapter of Genesis, on the book of Job, and other parts of the sacred writings; seeking 
for the dead among the living: which also makes the inhibition and repression ot it the 
more important, because from this unwholesome mixture of things human and divine 
there arises not only a fantastic philosophy but also an heretical religion. Very meet it 
is therefore that we be sober-minded, and give to faith that only which is faith's... 

So much concerning the several classes of Idols, and their equipage: all of which 
must be renounced and put away with a fixed and solemn determination, and the 
understanding thoroughly freed and cleansed: the entrance into the kingdom of man. 
founded on the sciences, being not much other than the entrance into the kingdom ot 
heaven, whereinto none may enter except as a little child. 
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There is a group of fallacies which are often called "informal fallacies/ The 
name, however, may be misleading. A more accurate name would be "common 
fallacies. ' The reason the name "informal fallacies" is somewhat misleading is that 
most of these fallacies are formal fallacies- They are fallacies because, like other 
invalid arguments, the premises neither entail nor give support to the conclusions. 

It is useful to study such fallacies because a familiarity with such common errors 
in reasoning and their names allows one to identify quickly many instances of 
fallacious reasoning without having to run a formal analysis or questioning the 
inductive strength of the argument 

While some texts study closely hundreds of such common errors in reasoning, we 
shall limit our study to just a few of the more common ones. 



The Genetic EMacy 

The genetic fallacy is committed when someone attacks a position by attacking the 
origin or genesb of the argument, including the motives of the people who put forth 
the arguments That is to say, the argument is criticized because of its source, rather 
than its validity or the acceptability of its premises. We know, however that the 
source of a claim or argument has nothing to do with the truth or credibility of the 
claim or the validity of the argument For example, if someone argued that 
democracy could not be a good form of government because those who first started 
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democracies were poor, illiterate slaves rather than successful, aristocratic citizens, the 
person would have committed the genetic fallacy. The origin of a position cannot 
determine whether it is acceptable, nor do the motives of a person holding a position 
have anything to do with the merit of the position. For example, if a coward who 
fears war gives arguments which aim to show that war is immoral, the person s 
cowardice has nothing to do with the reasonableness of the position. If an argument 
is a weak argument, it is weak either because the premises are unacceptable or 
because it is invalid, not because of who offers the argument- The effectiveness of the 
fallacy is grounded in the problem of not being able to separate a position or 
argument from the person who holds it--a previously discussed hindrance to critical 
thinking. 

One of the more common instances of a genetic fallacy is the instance in which a 
position is criticized because of the behavior of the person who espouses the position 
contradicts the espoused position. This is called the tu quoque or "you're another" 
fallacy. We call persons who do not practice what they preach "hypocrites." While 
hypocrisy may be a character flaw, the hypocrisy of the person presenting the 
argument has nothing to do with the truth of the position or the cogency of the 
argument. An example of this is people who argue against Christianity by pointing out 
that most who profess Christianity fail to live in accordance with its religion is 
principles: devotion to spirituality, chosen poverty, love of all, hatred of injustice, 
forgiveness of enemies, etc. The fact that many professed Christians do not live up to 
the ideals prescribed in the Bible does not entail that Christian doctrine is flawed. 
Another common example of the tu quoque fallacy is when capitalists attack Marx s 
arguments against capitalism by pointing out that Marx himself lived off the money 
provided by his wealthy friend Friedrich Engeis. Whether Christianity or Marxism is a 
reasonable position to hold has nothing to do with the life-styles of those who present 
the ideas. One simply must look at positions and make a decision based on the 
evidence and arguments. 
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Appeal to a Rilse Authority 

The fallacy of an appeal to a false authority can be understood as the opposite ot 
a genetic fallacy. Genetic fallacies attack a position by attacking the source: the 
appeal to a false authority attempts to support a position by appealing to some 
questionable "authority." One problem with identifying instances of the fallacy is that 
some people are indeed authorities on some subjects and their testimony should be 
accepted as at least making the conclusion probable. Hence, not all appeals to 
authority are fallacies. For example, we would have good reason to believe physics 
professors when they tell us something about the behavior of electrons. Testimony bv 
persons who are in fact authorities in their field is especially imponant in those 
instances in which the conclusion in question cannot be readily observed or proved by 
ordinary persons. On the other hand, if rock stars or professional athletes were to 
testify about the behavior of electrons, we should seriously question their status as 
"authorities" in physics. 

Another problem with appeals to authority is that we tend to use known and 
respected authorities in one area to testify about claims in other, unrelated areas. For 
example, if Einstein says something about physics, we should believe him, but if he 
goes on to comment about the nature of human rights, we should be skeptical. His 
expertise in physics does not make him an expert in political and ethical areas. 

The fallacy of Appeal to False Authority is often committed in advenising and in 
political campaigns. Movie stars and athletes are often used as "political authorities ' 
to try to convince us of the worth of certain candidates for political office. The 
arguments sometimes run as follows: "Vote for candidate X because he is supported 
by persons whom we respect as entertainers.'^ If we are being good critical thinkers, 
wc should immediately ask what special expenisc movie actors, athletes, and singers 
have in making political decisions. What does the ability to run, jump, sing, or 
memorize lines have to do with being a good politician? What training do these 
people have in political philosophy or foreign relations? 
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We live in a world too complicated and specialized for everyone adequately to 
understand and evaluate everything. This means that many of our decisions must be 
based on the testimony of experts. But we mmt learn not to accept testimony by 
people who are not experts in the field in question. We must learn to ask first what 
sort of knowledge is required in order to know what is being claimed and second 
whether the person has the needed experience to acquire such knowledge. 

The Appeal to Ignorance 

The fallacy of arguing from ignorance is committed when someone tries tc 
conclude from the fact that some position (p) is not proved false, that it (p) must be 
true. For example, if someone argues that God must exist because no one has 
conclusively proved that God does not exist, the person has committed this fallacy. Or 
if one argues that because there is no evidence that one general education program is 
any more useful than another, so some alternative proposal is preferable, one has 
committed this fallacy. In the Salem witch trials this common tactic was used by the 
prosecutor: "If you cannot prove that you are not a witch, then you must be a witch." 
The problem is that no evidence is no evidence. If something (p) has not been 
proved, it has not been proved. The appropriate response to such reasoning is simply 
to suspend judgment. Belief* one way or another, should be based on evidence or 
argument, not lack of both. 

Appeal to Numbers 

This is the fallacy of being asked to believe that a position is true because it is 
popular or the majority believe it. The following claims are examples: 

a. The President's economic policies must be good for the country because 60% of 
the people polled agree with them. 
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b. Socrates must have been guilty of the crimes charged against him because the 
majority of the people voted that he was guilty. 



c. The majorit}' of students polled believed that the Western Civilization 
requiremen'iS were useless: thus the requirements are useless. 



You should remember that if something is believed to be true, the reason to 
/^lieve it is not that everyone else does, but rather because there are good reasons 
and arguments to believe the position. One of these reasons may well be because a 
community of experts in the area in question agree, but not because a majority of non- 
experts agree. If everyone in the world believed the world were tlat it would not 
follow that the world is flat. The concerned person should look at the reasons and 
arguments for the beliefs and evaluate them carefully and honestly. 



Fallacies of Division and Composition 

The fallacies of Division and Composition are two separate and opposite fallacies. 
The fallacy of division is committed when one believes that because some property is 
true of the whole, it is also true of the individual parts that make up the whole. For 
example, one might argue that because water is a liquid, each of its parts (hydrogen 
and oxygen) is liquid, or because America is a wealthy country, each of its citizens is 
wealthy. What is true of any whole need not be true of its parts. A college may by 
most standards be a good college, but it does not follow that all of its professors or ail 
of its students are good. 



The opposite of the fallacy of division is the fallacy of composition. This fallacy is 
committed when someone argues that because some property is true of the part, it is 
then true of the whole. For example, Aristotle once argued that since all of the pans 
of humans (the eye, hand, foot, etc.) had functions, humans as a whole must have a 
function. 
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Sometimes it is obviously true that properties are shared by parts and wholes: e.g., 
if ail parts of a house are wooden, then the house is wooden. But as our examples 
show, such inferences are not always true, and as we know from our examination of 
valid inferences, if the premises are true, so are the conclusions. If it turns out that a 
whole and a part share a property, it is because of the way the world is, not because of 
any logical relationship. 

Equivocation 

As we have seen, one of the skills critical thinkers need is the ability to clarify 
claims before they evaluate them. One place where clarification is made difficult is 
when words are used equivocally. 

Many words have more than one meaning. When a word is used in more than 
one sense or with a different meaning within a given argument, the fallacy of 
equivocation is committed. For example, consider the following argument: 

1. Only man is rational. 
2* No woman is a man. 
3. Hence, no woman is rational. 

While the argument may appear to be valid, the fallacy involved is that the word 
"man** in premise #1 is not used in the same sense as in premise #2. "Man" in 
premise #1 means mankind or humanity and is used in the generic sense. The word 
"man** in premise #2 is used in the gender-speciflc sense to indicate the sex of the 
person. The fallacy of equivocation reminds us that we must always clarify the 
meaning of the words we use in arguments. If we do not clarify them, it is very easy 
for the meaning of the words to shift during the discussion. If there is a shift in 
meaning, another variable would be required, and that would make the logical form in 
question invalid. 
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Raise Cause 

Arguments which suggest that events are causally related when in fact no such 
causal connection has been established can commit the False Cause Fallacy, This 
fallacy is committed because causal claims are often made based on some observed 
correlation without a systematic search for necessary or sufficient conditions through 
controlled experiments or statistical analyses. Superstition or old wives' tales are clear 
examples. In such instances, the people believe that because two events often occur 
together, one causes the other. There are, however, more sophisticated and more 
effective uses of false cause fallacies. Whenever a person argues that because event A 
preceded event B, event A caused event B, that person has committed the false cause 
fallacy. For example, if a president were to argue that hcc^dc after her 
administration was in power the economy improved and that hence her 
administration's being in power caused the improvement in the economy, the president 
would be committing the false cause fallacy. Temporal succession does not entail 
causal connection. Knowledge of causal connections requires carefixl experimentation, 
not simple observation which describes the order of events and concludes that prior 
events cause later ones. Historical accounts also tend to commit this fallacy. Of 
course, it is very difficult to experiment with history. 

Another form of false cause fallacy is to reason that, because two events, A and 
B, occur together, one is the cause of the other. For example, to argue that every 
time hemlines go up, so do stock prices is obviously to commit this fallacy. 

As we saw in Chapter Hve, to determine causal relations is a difficult task that 
requires careful observation, hypotheses, and controlled experiment The human mind 
seems designed to make causal inferences, but we must be careful to evaluate such 
inferences critically. 
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False Dilemma 

Sometimes we are presented with arguments which are forms of disjunctive 
syllogisms, but the disjunction is not exhaustive. That is to say, a premise may claim 
that we must choose "either p or q" while other options may exist In a valid dilemma, 
the disjunction must exhaust the possibilities; other viable alternatives should not exist 
If they do, then the fallacy of false dilemma is committed 

Consider the following argument: You must either get married or remain chaste. 
You don*t want to remain chaste, hence you should get married. Obviously there are 
alternatives to the first disjunction. As we know, marriage is not a necessary condition 
for sexual intercourse. 

Straw Man Fallacy 

Critical thinkers evaluate honestly alternative points of view, especially those that 
arc counter to their own beliefs. The Straw Man Fallacy is committed when we do 
not fairly evaluate a position but instead misrepresent the position in a way that makes 
it less convincing or easier to attack. People who are opposed to existing communist 
governments are often guilty of misrepresenting the ideas of Karl Marx so that they 
are easier to attack. For example, they might ascribe an idea to Marx that he never 
held and then show how unreasonable it was; e.g., "Marx believed that everyone 
should be given equal payment, no matter how hard the work or difficult the job. If 
this were a practice, why then would anyone work?" 

To combat our tendency to misrepresent ideas that we dislike, we should try to 
give the most charitable interpretation of the idea and the supporting arguments. 
Only then can we be sure that we have an ample opportunity to disclose the truth. 

There are other informal or "common" logical fallacies, but for the purposes of 
this short text this list is sufficient. Knowledge of these common errors in reasoning 
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allows us to identify quickly some invalid arguments without having to employ a formal 
logical analysis. Once we think we have identified a problem, we should ask the 
person if there are other, more convincing, reasons tor accepting the position in 
question. 
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lExercise 6.1 



Identify the informal fallacies in the following statements. 



1. Because the constituent cells of the human body are microscopic, the entire body 
too must be microscopic. 



2. No one has proved that there isn't a pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. 
Therefore, I am perfectly justified in believing that there is. 



3. I would like to believe what you say about the inadvisability of the tuition raise. 
But I happen to know that you are a student. 



4. Dogs are frequently encountered in the streets. Afghan hounds are dogs. 
Therefore, Afghan hounds are frequently encountered in the streets. 



5. The committee report is worthless. It has to be, because the committee is 
composed of a bunch of idealistic intellectuals. 



6. Business 301 must be a good course. Look at all the people taking it. 



7. Every part used in the construction of the airship Hindenburg was light in weight, 
thus the airship as a whole was light 



8. There must be ghosts because no one has been able to prove there aren't any. 



9. American Indians are disappearing. That man is an American Indian. Therefore, 
that man is disappearing. 



10. Knowledge is power. Power corrupts. Hence, knowledge corrupts. 

11. "Each person's happiness is a good to that person, and the general happiness, 
therefore, a good to the aggregate of all persons." J.S. Mill 



12. There is no evidence that Professor Hiccup is a poor teacher. Thus he must be a 
decent teacher. 
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13. Don't accept the students' arguments for more votes on faculty committees. We 
all know that students are irrational. 



14. One should have sex with those one loves. Parents love their children. Hence 
parents should have sex with their children. 



15. President Carter's policies were obviously inflationary. While he was in office, 
inflation grew to over IS percent ayear. 



16. Since 1840, all the U.S. presidents elected in even numbered years in multiples of 
twenty have died in office. The president elected in 1980 will die in office. 



17. Kther we build the MX missile systems or give up all hope of arms control. We 
all desire arms control so we must build the MX! 



1& America, love it or leave it 



19. We really don't need to know English grammar. I have noticed that professors of 
English make mistakes. If it's not important to them, why should it be important 
to us? 



20. Christianity is a horrible religion. It is responsible for the Salem witch trials, the 
Inquisition, and the Crusades. Any religion that could create such social atrocities 
is unacceptable. 



21. There is no reason to accept the golf coach's instruction. Have you ever seen his 
swing? It*s horrible. 
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lExercise 62 

For each of the informal fallacies described in this section either make up or find 
two examples. 
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To say what one thinks is to discover what one thinks. 

Richard Mitchell, The Underground Grammarian 

t 

QX Expository Writing 

For college students, critical thinking often culminates in writing papers about 
many issues. In academic settings, the kind of writing most often assigned is called 
•^expository writing." Expository writing lays out and defends a position; it also exposes 
to the audience what was formerly hidden or misunderstood. As we study the process 
of developing a strong expository essay, we will employ and extend most of the critical 
thinldng skills and dispositions with which we are now familiar: the need for careful 
analysis, the use of deductive and inductive arguments, the evaluation of evidence and 
reasons, and the ability to express ideas clearly and distinctly. 



What is a thesis? 

Because expository writing is writing in which the author takes a clear position, its 
most distinctive feature is the ihtm. This is the statement, normally a single sentence, 
of the position the paper is to expose and support. It is sometimes called the main or 
controlling idea of the paper because it determines the content of the entire paper. 
Just as the Relevance Principle applies to discussions, so ideas, claims, and information 
in the paper should be relevant to the thesis; that is to say, the truth or falsity of the 
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informaiion included in the paper must have some bearing on the acceptability of the 
thesis. 

One can write expository papers on a variety of subjects, and the tone of the 
paper may vary with the subject. For our purposes, the most common sort of 
expository paper is the "position pap r." In a position paper, the thesis states a 
specific position on a controversial subject; e.g., "Abortion should be available to 
anyone" or "Virtue can be taught" or "Nuclear power plants should be banned." The 
purpose then is to convince a skeptical or unenlightened audience that the writer's 
position on the subject is the most defensible given the alternatives. Not all expository 
papers, however, are so overtly argumentative. For example, a student might write a 
paper showing how Plato ^s "Allegory of the Cave ' can be applied to modern 
educational practice, or one might trace the image of a rose through the poems of 
Emily Dickinson. Nonetheless, no matter what the subject, if the paper is an 
expository paper, then it must take and defend a position, and the position must 
expose or enlighten the reader to new insights. In order to do so, any expository 
paper must have a non-trivial thesis. 

Formulating an acceptable thesis is the most crucial step in the process of writing 
an expository paper. Without a good thesis, the project is doomed to failure; with it, 
the odds of producing an adequate paper are enhanced. 

The Orst task is to distinguish between a thesis statement and a topic sentence. 
Students often believe they have formulated a thesis when they have only a topic. 
One essential difference between a topic and a thesis is that all theses are stated in 
complete sentences. Theses have subjects and predicates; a topic generally is not a 
sentence. For example, "Plato on education" is a topic, while "Plato's analysis of the 
learning process shows that curiosity or love is essential for learning" is a thesis 
statement that might be generated from the assigned topic "Plato on education." 

Second, thesis statements are also frequently confused with a statement of 
purpose--^ proposition in the form of a complete statement but one that does not 
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express the writer s position on the topic. For example, "In this paper, I shall discuss 
Plato s theory of education ' is a statement of purpose, not a thesis. It merely informs 
the reader of the topic to be addressed. 

At a minimum, a thesis statement is a complete sentence that states the position 
to be taken and defended in the paper. A good thesis statement* however, will do 
more than that. It will also tell the reader why the position is important or interesting, 
as opposed to trivial or obvious. If a paper illuminates some disparity between 
appearance and reality or between conventional wisdom and truth, then it says 
something important or interesting. If what the paper says is obvious, then it is 
probably not worth saying. 

One test for whether or not a thesis is trivial is to ask whether anyone would 
disagree with the position or whether anyone could write an intelligent paper taking a 
position in opposition to the thesis. If we cannot imagine strong counter arguments to 
the position, then perhaps the position is trivial. 

There are certain words in English that generally indicate that a position is 
different from what is widely accepted. If words and phrases such as buu however 
nevertheless, although, on the contrary, while, in fact, appear in a thesis, they probably 
indicate that the writer intends to say something interesting and original on the 
subject. Consider the following example: 

Thesis: I shall argue that students should be voting members of faculty committees. 



Improved thesis: While many faculty members oppose student participation on faculty 
committees. I shall argue that it is in the best interest of the school 
to have students as voting members of faculty committees. 



While the first thesis does state a position, the improved thesis first tells the 
reader that there is a controversy and then informs the reader of the writer's position. 
This tells the reader that the essay promises to say something different from the 
conventional wisdom on the subject. It is a good idea to check each thesis to make 
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sure that it indicates to the reader not only what the position is but also why the 
position is interesting or why the paper is important. 

In addition to making sure that a thesis states a non-trivial position, a writer must 
also make sure that the terms in the thesis are clear and unambiguous. This is 
important because otherwise the reader might misunderstand the position in the paper. 
One way to clarify a thesis is to follow it with a sentence that restates and explains the 
position in other words. For example, the thesis "While many faculty members oppose 
student participation on faculty committees, I shall argue that it is in the best interest 
of the school to have students as voting members of faculty committees" could be 
followed by a sentence that clarifies and explains the phrase best interest of the 
school"; e.g., "That is to say. the school is likely to benefit from the input provided by 
persons who are currently part of its educational program." Such an explanation 
clarifies the thesis for both the writer and the reader. A clarified thesis is essential in 
order to know what arguments or information is needed to support it. as opposed to 
what is irrelevant. 
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lExercise 7.2 



For each of the following topics formuute an ''original" non-triviai thesis 
statement. 



Example: 

Topic: Aristotle's view of women. 

Thesis: While Aristotle believed women were by their very nature lacking in 
rational capacities* in fact, women were made to appear irrational 
because thev were denied access to education. 



L College athletics and success in life 

2* Religion and television 

3. The future of the family in the technological world 

4. Pre-marital sex 



Reasoning a nd Writing 

Using Reasoning Strategies to Construct a Thesis 

Knowing what a good thesis should be like is not the same as generating an actual 
thesis statement. One problem with constructing a thesis is that having an area of 
interest does not lead a writer directly to specific positions. For example, one may be 
interested in the question of whether or not marijuana use should be legal, but 
because of uncertainty whether it> a good idea to legalize marijuana, one does not 
know what position will be taken in the paper. While a thesis appears first in the 
paper, it comes last in the process of research and critical thinking. 

Ultimately, when beginning to think about an issue, the writer will be confronted 
with the question of which position can be supported with the strongest arguments. 
So, in order to formulate a thesis, the writer first needs to examine both sides of the 
issue. In the spirit of John Stuart Mill, one should enumerate the reasons and 
arguments that can be given for making marijuana use legal and also those for making 
its use iUegal. After evaluating the arguments on both sides, one will be in a much 
better position to write an expository paper. The writer will know what position 
appears easiest to defend and, just as importantly, what objections might be raised 
against the position. While reasons and arguments cannot be generated mechanically, 
certain strategies can help generate the needed ideas. 

One strategy for generating ideas and arguments is to treat expository papers as if 
they were extended arguments. An expository paper is composed of a position for 
which writers give reasons. A paper's thesis, then, is analogous to an argument's 
contusion. Similarly, the supporting paragraphs that comprise the body of the paper 
are analogous to an argument's premises, complex though they may be. 

It is imponant to recognize this analogy because it re-emphasizes the value of 
stating a position or thesis cleariy. For any argument, the nature of the conclusion will 
determine to a large extent what sorts of premises will provide support for the 
conclusion, what is relevant, and what is not. For example, if one wanted to support 
the position that marijuana use should be legalized, one would not spend time in the 
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paper talking about the history of drug use in ancient cultures without showing how 
such historical information is relevant to the question of legalizing marijuana today. 
Information that is irrelevant to the chosen position should be excluded. 

How is it then that we can generate the ideas and arguments that will help us lo 
decide which position to support? One solution employs an understanding of valid 
deductive arguments. As we saw in Chapter Rve, one quality of a valid deductive 
argument is that nothing is asserted in its conclusion that is not first stated in the 
premises. Conversely, if we begin with a conclusion, i.e., the thesis of the paper, we 
know that premises that provide adequate support for the conclusion must contain 
information about everything that is stated in the thesis. 

We can understand what sort of information is needed by reflecting on the nature 
of a thesis. For example, if the thesis is "Marijuana use should be legal/ we will need 
to include information about what makes something legal and about marijuana use. 
Remember that a thesis is a statement, and all statements have subjects (S) and 
predicates (P). The statement, "Marijuana use should be legalized," is comprised of a 
subject ("marijuana use") and a predicate ("should be legalized^). The statement claims 
that the subject "marijuana use" should become a member of the larger class of "legal 
acts." The arguments in support of such a thesis must show then, why "marijuana use" 
should be placed in the general class of "legal acts." To do this we must show that . 
those qualities that define 'legal acts" are also true of "marijuana use." We must show 
that because "marijuana use" has at least many of the same properties as any other 
"legal act," it should be placed in tne same category. This strategy can be formalized 
as follows: 

Major Premise: If something has properties a, b, c.., then it should be legalized. 
Minor Premise: Marijuana use has properties a, b, c... 
Conclusion: Hence, marijuana use should be legalized. 
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This manner of constructing arguments resembles the familiar form of a Modus 
Ponens argument: 



pi. p->q 
p2. p 

C. Hence q 



Once we have set up our schema or argument tbirm to support a particular thesis, 
the next question is how to decide what essential properties (a, b, c.) should define 
the thesis's predicate ("should be legalized"). Although there are no purely mechanical 
tricks to provide such information, here too there are some helpful strategies. 

One strategy for defining or stating the essential properties of a thing or concept 
is to examine several unproblematic or paradigmatic examples of sui a thing and to 
ask what properties these cases exemplify. For example, within the class of "legal 
practices," it seems unproblematic that drinking milk is and should be a "legal practice." 
We can examine these and other paradigmatic cases of legal practices and identify the 
properties these practices possess. Understanding why these unproblematic cases are 
legal may help us gain an understanding of the defining properties of legality in 
general. 

After we have identified the essential or defining properties of the predicate term 
("should be legalized"), we next see if the subject of the thesis (marijuana use) has 
those same essential properties. For example, we may decide that practices such as 
drinking milk are considered legal because they are not harmful to society, present no 
great risks to consumers, and would be difficult to regulate by law. Given this 
information, we can then formulate the major premise of the argument: 

pi. //some practice 

a) does not harm society, 

b) does not present great risks to consumers, and 

c) would be difficult to regulate by law, 

then it should be legal. 
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The next task is to formulate the second premise. The issue tor the second 
premise is whether marijuana use has the properties (a, b, and c) that other legal 
practices have. The answer to this question wiil require research. If we decide that 
marijuana use does not have properties a, b, and c and also that these are the most 
imponant reasons for a practice being legal, then perhaps we should consider writing a 
paper that argues against legalizing marijuana. For such a paper, we would again 
begin by identifying those qualities many illegal practices have and then show that 
marijuana use shares many of those properties. Then, given our understanding of 
what makes an act legal, we could also show that marijuana use does not have the 
properties that other legal practices have, thus recognizing and fairly evaluating the 
opposing position on the issue. 

Using these strategies, a writer will have some idea of how to generate ideas 
about topics, how to construct arguments to support theses, and how to evaluate the 
strength of the arguments. It is important to employ such an exercise prior to 
choosing a thesis and writing any paper. 

Let's review the essential steps of the exercise. First look at the thesis (s is p) 
and identify the predicate term (p). 

Second, state the definition or relevant defining qualities of the predicate term in 
the form of a conditional statement: 

pi. //something has (or does not have) properties a, b, c..., then it is (or is not) 
a p. 

(Rll in a, b, c, with appropriate properties which define p.) 

Third, state the second premise, telling whether the subject term(s) of the thesis 
has or does not have those properties which characterize the predicate term: 

p2. s has (or does not have) properties a, b, c. 
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Fourth, state the conclusion that the subject has or does not have the qualities ot 
the predicate term: 

C. s is (or is nqt) p. 

The argument form is analogous to our standard Modus Ponens argument. 
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lExercise 7.3 



After clarifying the positions, construct vaiid arguments for the following 
positions. 

Example: 

a. Conclusion: Slavery is immoral. 

b. Universal Premise defining the predicate: 

1. Ifdi practice treats humans as objects... (and has perhaps other added 
qualities), then the practice is immoral. 

c. Second premise to relate the subject to the predicate: 

2. Slavery is a practice which treats humans as objects. 

3. Hence, slavery is immoral. 

x. Courses in critical thinking should be required of a ^mdents. 

2. Lying to people is immoral. 

3. Participation in college athletics should be given academic credit 

4. Prostitution should be legal. 

5. Adequate medical care should be guaranteed to ail people. 
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i7.4 Using Reasoning Strategies to Critique a Position 

Our understanding of reasoning provides us with strategies for arguing not only 
for a position but also against a position. One strategy for critically evaluating a 
position is to employ the argument form of Chapter One's discussion of the Rejection 
Principle Modus Tollens. {[(p -> q) & -q] .> .p}. If one wants to argue that a given 
position is unacceptable or false, one can begin by showing that if the premise or 
position (p) is accepted, then certain consequences (q) would necessarily follow; i.e., p 
entails q, (p •> q). Next one can show that these consequences (q) are either false 
or so questionable that they are unacceptable to any rational person (-q). Because the 
consequent (q) is false, the premise (p) which implies the cor^equent (q) also must be 
false. In other words, if a position (p) logically implies a consequent (q) that is false, 
then (p) also must be false. 

Along these same lines, Immanuel Kant once asserted that to will an end implies 
that one wills the means necessary to attain the end. If the means are lacking or 
unacceptable, the end should not be willed. The logical fonn of such thinking is also 
Modus Tollens, {[(p -> q) & -q] .> .p} where if a position (p) entails unacceptable 
consequences (q), then the position should be rejected. For example, if someone 
argued that we should support increased defense spending (p), one might point out 
that if we desire increased defense spending, we must also have increased taxes (q). 
But no one wants to increase taxes (-q). Hence, given the consequences, no one 
really desires increased defense spending (-p). 

This sort of reasoning, in which we show that a position should be rejected 
because of the consequences it entails, is also useful when looking at ethical or policy 
decisions. If someone argues that people should never help others or, in other words, 
that people should be responsible only for themselves (p), one could point out that if 
this position were to become a rule which guided all behavior and no one helped 
anyone else (p), then the persons who held such a position could never expect others 
to help them, even if they were in dire need (q). But all people by nature desire help 
when in need (-q). Hence, no person should argue for the position that people should 
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be responsible only for themselves (-p). In other words, ethical rule (pj implies (qj, 
and (q) is counter to human nature, hence rule (p) must not be adopted. Those who 
endorse such a principle are usually those who assume that they will never need the 
help of others. 

As we saw in our example of arguing against defense spending because such 
spendmg implies greater taxation, the logical strategy of employing Modus Tollens is 
very powerful when deciding practical issues. The logic of decision making often 
involves the relationship between desired ends and the means necessary to attain those 
ends. If one desires an end (p), one is logically committed to endorsing those means 
(q) necessary for attaining that end. If one is not willing to endorse the means 
necessary for attaining the end (-q), then one must give up the end (-pj. 

It is important to notice the significance of the word necessary in the foregoing 
statement. The word necessary means the same as "necessary condition " in that if 
something is indeed a necessary condition for an event and if the necessary condition 
is absent, then the event also is also absent. So when we apply our strategy to 
questions of practical decision maidng and show that to desire certain ends (p) entails 
that we desire those means (q) necessary for the end, we must be sure that the 
panicular means (q) is in fact a necessary condition for (p). Otherwise, the truth of 
the first premise (p -> q) of the Modus Tollens argument (that the truth of p implies 
the truth of q) is questionable. If q is not a necessary condition for p, then p does not 
always imply q. 

Given this understanding of the sentence above, let us return to our example of 
increased defense spending and raising taxes. The person who opposed defense 
spending (p) claimed that increased defense spending (p) necessarily implied that taxes 
be raised (q) and that no one desired that taxes be raised. 

One way to counter such an argument is to ask whether or not p implies q, that is 
to ask whether q is in fact a necessary condition for p. We can always ask whether 
there are alternative means to our desired end of increased defense spending (p). 
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Someone might point out that rather than raising taxes, we could cut student loans. 
Medicare, and Social Security. Such cuts in social programs would raise the money 
needed to increase defense spending. The point is that in order to have a strong 
Modus Tollens argument, one must be sure that the means (q) are in fact necessary for 
the end in question (p). 

In a complex situation such as this, in order to strengthen one's critique of the 
position (p), one should show that even though the position (p) implies many 
alternative necessary conditions (q v r v s), each alternative is false (or unacceptable); 
hence the position (p) must be rejected. The argument form would look like this: 

pi. p •> (q vrvs) 
pZ -q&-r&-s 
C .p 

lb use our example of increased defense spending, if people desire to increase 
defense spending (p), then they must either raise taxes or cut social programs. One 
would then argue that both raising taxes and cutting social programs are unacceptable 
(•q & -r); hence increased defense spending is not acceptable (-p) because of our 
unwillingness to accept any of the conditions necessary for its existence. 

It should be clear by now that some easily understood strategies can be employed 
for arguing either for or against a position. Beyond Modus Tollens there are, of 
course, other formal strategies which can be employed, including Modus Ponens and 
complicated forms of Disjunctive Syllogisms. But for our purposes the strategies 
discussed here provide us with sufficiently powerful tools for both supporting and 
critiquing positions. 
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i7.5 Hints on How to Write a Critical Paper 

A critical paper is one which attempts to establish some conclusion or position by 
giving reasons for the position. The overall form of the paper will be that of an 
argument which first states the conclusion (the position or thesis) and then gives 
reasons for the position. 

For example, let's assume that we have been asked to write a critical evaluation of 
the position held by an author we have studied. First, we will use the strategies 
discussed above to determine the thesis, the position we will take. Once we have 
determined what position to take, we spend sufficient time to choose the reasons, 
evidence, or support for the thesis. If something does not support the thesis, we 
should omit it. 



After gathering support, we will begin the paper by clearly stating the thesis. 
Then we must clearly, distinctly, and fairly describe the position to support or attack. 
The reader needs to be able to understand what the issue is. Clarify or define terms 
where needed. If we are attacking the author's position, we should not overlook the 
arguments that he or she gives in support of the position. In other words, we must be 
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After we have described the position accurately, the next part of the paper will 
consist of a critical evaluation of the position. If we are supporting a position, our 
reasons for support should include a consideration of possible objections and then a 
refutation of the objections. Once we have stated the author's position and the 
suppou or arguments for the position, we will need to identify any weaknesses in the 
position. This will be the heart of the critique. We can ask questions such as the 
following: 

1. Are the premises used to support the position acceptable? 

2. Do the premises entail or lend inductive support to the conclusion? 
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3. Does the author s position turn on hidden presuppositions which are 
questionable? 

4. Does the author s position, if it were accepted as true, commit the author to 
consequences that are questionable or absurd? 

5. Has the author left out certain relevant concerns which, if considered, would alter 
the conclusion? 

6. Has the author used language that is so unclear that it is difficult to know what is 
being claimed or what the arguments are? 

7. Has the author committed any informal fallacies? 

The imponance of asking these questions about our own writing is paramount. It 
is a useful way to deepen our understanding of an issue and to strengthen our 
position. Possible objections to our position must be clearly stated and effectively 
answered. When we put ourselves in the position of those who oppose our ideas, we 
see more clearly how to defend those ideas, or we may see that we should modify our 
position. 

If we state our own opinions in the paper, we must make sure they too are 
backed up with adequate reasons and arguments. Above all else, we must write clearly 
and simply. Reading the paper aloud is a good way to discover lack of clarity and 
awkwardness of expression. 

A critical paper will be divided into several parts. The parts tend to correspond 
to the **Critical Thinking Skills" studied in Chapter Two. First, there will be an 
introduction in which the position taken is stated in a thesis statement. Second, the 
paper will clarify the ideas in the thesis. Third, because the expository position cannot 
be trivial or obvious, the largest part of the paper will consist of reasons, evidence, and 
arguments in support of the thesis. Fourth, as critical thinkers, we know that for 
non-trivial issues there are competing viewpoints. So, objections or alternative points 
of view must be recognized in the paper and evaluated fairly. Finally, the paper will 
end with a conclusion that draws together what has been learned. A sample outline of 
such a paper follows: 
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I. 
n. 
in. 

V. 
VI. 



Introduction and Thesis 

Clarification of the Central Idea or Explanation of the Issue 
Reason and Arguments for f^e Position 
Possible Objections or Alternative Positions, with Replies 
Summary and Conclusion of Paper 



By following such an outline, a critical paper will have the structure and unity 
of purpose that are essential to good expository writing. 



i7.5 Conclusion 

Our knowledge of the formal approaches to constructing papers shows us that 
in the analysis of a thesis statement, the thesis, as all declarative sentences, consists of 
two parts: a subject and a predicate. Premises which support the thesis must contain 
information about both the subject and the predicate. They must show why the 
subject term, which is a particular object, concept, or class, is related to or contained 
in the more general predicate term. For example, when someone claims that "Russia 
is a communist state," the person is saying that there are certain properties (a, b, c.) 
which all things that are called "communist states" have and that Russia has these 
properties. Hence, if we were asked to argue that "Russia is a communist state," we 
would have to spend a fair amount of time clearly defining the predicate term 
"communist state" by stating the necessary conditions or essential propenies which 
anything called "a communist state" must have. Then we would need to attempt to 
show through research that Russia (the subject) has those properties defined as 
necessaiy for being called a "communist state" (the predicate). It may turn out in the 
research, however, that those properties that are necessary for a state to be called a 
"communist state" are not present in the Russian system. 

We should see that there is an obvious difference between having a genuine 
question and then doing research as opposed to simply having a prejudice and then 
doing anything to support that prejudice. The latter activity is not critical thinking: it 
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is what we called in Chapter Two "critical thinking in the weak sense. ' An honest 
inquirer must seek to discover those defining properties necessary for a state being 
called "communist" and then, through further research, see if Russia has those 
properties. If a student is simply assigned the thesis, "prove that Russia is a 
communist state, " the writer is forced dishonestly to choose only those defining 
properties for a "communist state" which Russia exemplifies. 

When thinking critically, we soon see the complexity of these issues. To 
acknowledge the complexity leads to the honest recognition of the difficulty of 
supporting logically many of our most basic belieCs. For example, imagine the 
complexity of trying to write a paper which concluded that "Democra(Jy is a just form 
of government/ The initial task would be to define what properties made up "a just 
form of government." But each property would itself require arguments for support. 
For example, suppose someone believed that one of the properties of a just form of 
government was that it allowed the majority of people to be happy. If it is claimed 
that democracy is just because it creates human happiness, we know that the truth of 
such a claim depends upon our first being able to define happiness and then doing 
research to see if democracies tend to create such conditions for the majority of 
people. One would surely need to talk about satisfying basic needs, experiencing 
social, spiritual, ethical, and aesthetic pleasures, and perhaps having certain 
psychological attitudes, philosophical understanding, and the ability to labor in a 
meaningful and creative fashion. The point of such an exercise is to show how 
employing our logical tools turns apparently simple questions into more and more 
complex issues. Arguments become paragraphs, paragraphs become papere, and 
papers become books. 

We can conclude, then, that knowledge of critical thinking techniques is of 
great importance. It provides us with the power to evaluate the reasoning (or lack of 
it) in others. This, no doubt, is an important albeit unpopular job in a free society. 
But beyond being able to evaluate the claims and arguments of others, critical thinking 
allows us to be more honest with ourselves. We should realize that the ideals of logic 
limit our own claims to certainty in many areas. How many of us can provide 
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reasoned arguments, complete with adequate definitions, for the claims we make usinc 
such words as freedom, justice, love, friendship, and rmr/i? Yet we must be able to 
define these general terms if we are to identify particular instances of them in the 
world. 

Because this material has been covered so quickly, there is one final concern 
to keep in mind: one does not become an expert in critical thinking overnight any 
more than one becomes a virtuoso on a musical instrument after a few lessons. It is 
imperative that the skills acquired here be practiced over and over throughout one s 
college career and throughout life. As one becomes a master builder only by building, 
one becomes a rational thinker only by continually engaging in rational thought. 
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Introduction to Thomas Aquinas 



Until about 1200 C.E., philosophical thought in Europe was Under the influence 
of Plato and Christianity, as illustrated by such Christian thinkers as St. Augustine. 
But in the 13th century the writings of Aristotle (Plato's most famous student) were 
re-discovered. Aristotle had rejected much of his master's teaching. While Plato 
believed that knowledge could not be gained through sense experience. .Aristotle 
believed that sense experience was the foundation of knowledge. He believed that it 
proper precautions were employed, the world could be observed in an accurate fashion 
and that from these observations valid inferences could be made. 

In bis Summa Theologica, Aquinas set out to apply Aristotelian reasoning to the 
question of the existence of God. In each of the five arguments, Aquinas begins with 
what he considers to be an obvious truth gained from sense experience, e.g., that there 
is motion, that things have causes, that things go out of existence, that some things are 
better than other, or that natural events follow patterns. From these observations, he 
thought that one could infer the existence of God. He established a methodology 
called scholasticism based on the teaching system then used in schools. His method 
involves offering a thesis, then citing various authorities that disagreed with the thesis, 
then providing support for the thesis, and finally refuting the points raised against the 
original propositions. Because of Aquinas' work, philosophers and theologians began 
to use reasoning based on observation to understand both the world and, to a limited 
extent, the divine purpose in creating it, while still accepting the inherent reality of 
ideas and of such general concepts as the soul. Aquinas was canonized as a saint by 
the church in 1323, and his work is regarded as highly authoritative. Many Catholic 
theologians today consider themselves to be Thomisis. 
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Five Proofs for the Existence of God * 
Question II 

THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 

(In Three Articles) 

B ECAUSE the chief aim of sacred doctrine is to teach the knowledge of God not 
only as He is in Himself, but also as He is the beginning of things and their last end, 
and especially of rational creatures, as is clear from what has been already said, 
therefore, in our endeavor to expound this science, we shall treat: (1) of God; (2) of 
the rational creature s movement towards God; (3) of Christ Who as man is our way 
to God. 

In treating of God there will be a threefold division:- 

For we shall consider (1) whatever concerns the divine essence. (2) Whatever 
concerns the distinctions of Persons. (3) Whatever concerns the procession of 
creatures from Him. 

Concerning the divine essence, we must consider:- 

(1) Whether the proposition God exists is self-evident? (2) Whether it is demon- 
strable? (3) Whether God exists? 



* From The Summa Theologica. translated by the Fathers of English Dominican 
Province. Revised by Daniel J. Sullivan (Chicago: Encyclopedia Britannica, 1955V 
Great Books of the Western World, vol. 19, pp. 10-14. 
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First Article 
WHETHER THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 
IS SELF-EVIDENT 

l^e proceed thus to the first Article:-- 

Objection 1. It seems that the existence of god is self-evident For those things 
are said to be self-evident to us the knowledge of which exists naturally in us, as we 
can see in regard to first principles. But as Damascene says, the knowledge of God is 
naturally implanted in all. Therefore the existence of God is self-evident. 

Objection 2. Further, those things are said to be seii-evident which are known as 
soon as the terms are know, which the Philosopher says is true of the first principles 
of demonstration. Thus, when the nature of a whole and of a part is known, it is at 
once recognized that every whole is greater than its parts. But as soon as the 
signification of the name God is understood, it is at once seen that god exists. For by 
this name is signified that thing than which nothing greater can be conceived. But that 
which exists actually and mentally is greater than that which exists only mentally. 
Therefore, since as soon as the name God is understood it exists mentally, it also 
follows that it exists actually. Therefore the proposition God exists is self-evident. 

Objection 3. Further, the existence of truth is self-evident For whoever denies 
the existence of truth grants that truth does not exist: and, if truth does not exist 
then the proposition Truth does not exist is true: and if there is anything true there 
mil be truth. But God is truth itself: / am the way, the truth, and the life (Jo. xiv. 6). 
Therefore God exists is self-evident 

On the contrary. No one can mentally admit the opposite of what is self-evident 
as the Philosopher states concerning the first principles of demonstration. But the 
opposite of the proposition God iy can be mentally admitted: The fool said in his 
heart. There is no God (Ps. lir. I). Therefore, that God exists is not self-evident 

/ answer that, A thing can be self-evident in eitlier of two ways: on the one hand, 
self-evident in itself, though not to us; on the other, self-evident in itself, and to us. A 
proposition is self-evident because the predicate is included in the essence of the 
subject: e.g., iMan is an animai for animal is contained in the essence of man. If, 
therefore, the essence of the predicate and subject be known to all, the proposition 
will be self-evident to all: as is clear with regard to the first principles of demonstra- 
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tion, the terms of which are certam common notions that no one is ignorant of. such 
as being and one-being, whole and part, and the like. If, however, there are some to 
whom the essence of the predicate and subject is unknown, the proposition will be 
self-evident in itself, but not to those who do not know the meaning of the predicate 
and subject of the proposition. Therefore, it happens, as Boethius says, that there are 
some motions of the mind which are common and self-evident only to the learned, as 
that incorporeal substances are not in space. Therefore I say that this proposition. 
God exists, of itself is self-evident, for the predicate is the same as the subject, because 
God is His own existence as will be hereafter shown. Now because we do not know ' 
the essence of God, the proposition is not self-evident to us, but needs to be demon- 
strated by things that are more known to us, though less known in their nature- 
namely, by His effects. 

Rcpiv ob[. 1, To know that God exists in a general and confused way is implanted 
in us by nature, inasmuch as God is man's beatitude. For man naturally desires 
happiness, and what is naturally desired by man is naturally known by him. This, 
however, is not to know absolutely that God exists; just as to know that someone is 
approaching is not the same as to know that Peter is approachmg, even though is 
Peter who is approaching; for there are many who imagine that man's perfect good, 
which is happiness, consists in riches, and others in pleasures, and others in something 
else. 

Rgpiv obj. 2, Perhaps not everyone who hears this name Cod understands it to 
signify something than which noihing greater can be thought, seeing that some have 
believed God to be a body. Yet, granted that everyone understands that by this name 
God is signified something than which nothing greatei; can be thought, nevertheless, it 
docs not therefore follow that he understands that what the name signifies exists 
actually, but only that it exists mentally. Nor can it be argued that it actually exists, 
unless it be admitted that there actually exists something than which nothing greater 
can be thought; and this precisely is not admitted by those who hold that god does not 
exist. 

Reply obj. 3. the existence of truth in general is self-evident but this existence of 
a Primal Truth is no self-evident to us. 
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Second Article 
WHETHER rr CAN BE DEMONSTRATED 
THAT GOD EXISTS? 

lye proceed thus to the Second Article:-- 

Objection Lit seems that the existence of God cannot be demonstrated. For is an 
article of faith that God exists. But what is of faith cannot be demonstrated, because 
a demonstration produces scientific knowledge, whereas faith is of the unseen, as is 
clear from the Apostle (Heb. xi. I). Therefore it cannot be demonstrated that God 
exists. 

Objection 2.Further» essence is the middle term of demonstration. But we cannot 
know in what God's essence consists, but solely in what it does not consist, as 
Damascene says. Therefore we cannot demonstrate that God exists. 
Objection S.Further, if the existence of God were demonstrated, this could only be 
from His effects. But His effects are no proportioned to Him, since He is infinite and 
His effects are finite, and between the finite and infinite there is no proportion. 
Therefore, since a cause cannot be demonstrated by and effect not proportioned to it, 
it seems that the existence of God cannot be demonstrated. 
On Uic contrary. The Apostle says; The invisible things of Him are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made (Rom. i. 20). But this would not be unless the 
existence of God could be demonstrated through the things that are made; for the first 
thing we nust know of anything is, whether it exists. 

/ answer that. Demonstration can be made in two ways: One is through the cause, and 
is called propter quid, and this is to argue from what is prior absolutely. The other is 
through the effect, and is called a demonstration quia, this is to argue from what is 
prior relatively only to us. When an effect is better known to us than its cause, from 
the effect we proceed to the knowledge of the cause. And from every effect the 
existence of its proper cause can be demonstrated, so long as its effects are better 
known to us; because, since every effect depends upon it cause, if the effect exists, the 
cause must pre-exist Hence the existence of God, in so far as it is not self-evident to 
us, can be demonstrated from those of His effects which are known to us. 
Replv Objection l.The existence of God and other like truths about God, which can 
be known by natural reason, are not articles of faith, but are preambles to the articles; 
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for faith presupposes natural knowledge, even as grace presupposes nature and 
perfection of the perfectible. Nevertheless, there is nothing to prevent a man. who 
cannot grasp a proof, from accepting, as a matter of faith, something which in itself is 
capable ot being scientifically known and demonstrated. 

ESEk Objection 2. When the existence of a cause is demonstrated from an effect, this 
effect takes the place of the definition of the cause in proving the cause's existence. 
This is especially the case in regard to God, because, in order to prove the existence 
of anything, it is necessary to accept as a middle term the meaning of the name, and 
not its essence, for the question of its essence follows on the question of its existence. 
Now the names given to god are derived from His effects, as will be later shown. 
Consequently, in demonstrating the existence of God from His effects, we may take 
for the middle term the meaning of the name God. 

RseIx Objection 3.From effects not proportioned to the cause no perfect knowledge 
of that cause can be obtained. Yet from every effect the existence of the cause can be 
clearly demonstrated, and so we can demonstrate the existence of God from His 
effects: though from them we cannot know God perfectly as He is in His essence. 
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Third Article 
WHETHER GOD EXISTS? 

]Ye proceed thus to the Third Article:-- 

Objection lit seems that god does not exist; because if one of two contraries be 
infinite, the other would be altogether destroyed. But the name God means that He is 
infinite goodness. If, therefore, God existed, there would be no evil discoverable: but 
there is evil in the world. Therefore God does not exist 

Objection 2,Further, it is superfluous to suppose that what can be accounted for by a 
few principles has been produced by many. But it seems that everything we see in the 
world can be accounted for by other principles, supposing God did not exist. For ail 
natural things can be reduced to one principle, which is nature; and all voluntary 
things can be reduced to one principle, which is human reason, or will. Therefore 
there is no need to suppose God's existence. 

On the contraryy It is said in the person of God: / am Who I am (Exod. iii. 14). 
/ answer that^ The existence of God can be proved in five ways. 
The first and more manifest way is the argument from motion. It is certain, and 
evident to our senses, that in the world some things are in motion. Now whatever is 
moved is moved by another, for nothing can be moved except it is in potentiality to 
that towards which it is moved; whereas a thing moves inasmuch as it is in act For 
motion is nothing else than the reduction of something from potentiality to actuality. 
But nothing can be reduced from potentiality to actuality, except by something in a 
state of actuality. Thus that which is actually hot. and fire, makes wood, which is 
potentially hot, to be actually hot, and thereby moves and changes it. Now it is not 
possible that the same thing should be at once in actuality and potentiality in the same 
respect, but only in different respects. For what is actually hot cannot simultaneously 
be potentially hot; but it is simultaneously potentially cold It is therefore impossible 
that in the same respect and in the same way a thing should be both mover and 
moved, Le., that it should move itself. Therefore, whatever is moved must be moved 
by another. If that by which it is moved be itself moved, then this also must needs by 
moved by another, and that by another again. But this cannot go on to infinity, 
because then there would be no first mover, and, consequently, no other mover, seeing 
that subsequent movers move only inasmuch as they are moved by the first mover; as 
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the staff moves only because it is moved by the hand. Therefore it is necessary to 
arrive at a first mover, moved by no other: and this everyone understands to be God. 
The second way is from the nature of efficient (or creative) cause. In the world of 
sensible things we find there is an order of efficient or creative causes. There is no 
case known (neither is it, indeed, possible) in which a thing is found to be the etficieni 
cause (creator) of itself; for so it would be prior to itself, which is impossible. Now in 
efficient causes, it is not possible to go on to infinity, because in all efficient causes 
following in order, the first is the cause of the intermediate cause, and the inter- 
mediate is the cause of the ultimate caa^e, whether the intermediate cause be several 
or one only. Now to take away the cause is to take away the effect Therefore, if 
there be no first cause among the efficient causes, there will be no ultimate, nor anv 
intermediate cause. But if in efficient causes it is possible to go on to infinity, there 
will be no first efficient cause, neither will there be an ultimate effect, nor any 
intermediate efficient causes; all of which is plainly false. Therefore it is necessary to 
admit a first efficient (creative) cause, to which everyone gives the name of God. 
The third way is taken from possibility and necessity, and runs thus. We find in nature 
things that are possible to be and not to be, since they are found to be generated, and 
to be corrupted and consequently, it is pouible for them to be and not to be. But it is 
impossible for these always to exist, for that which can not-be at some time is not 
Therefore, if everything can not be, then at one time there was nothing in existence. 
Now if this were true, even now there would be nothing in existence, because that 
which does not exist begins to exist only through something already existing. 
Therefore, if at one time nothing was in existence, it would have been impossible for 
anything to have begun to exist; and thus even now nothing would be in existence- 
which is absurd. Therefore, not all beings are merely possible, but there must exist 
something the existence of which is necessary. But every necessary thing cither has its 
necessity caused by another, or not Now it is impossible to go on to infinity in 
necessary things which have their necessity caused by another, as has been already 
proved in regard to efficient causes. Therefore we cannot but admit the existence of 
some being having of itself its own necessity, and not receiving it from another, but 
rather causing in others their necessity. This all men speak of as God. 
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The fourth way is taken from the gradation to be found in things. Among beings 
there are some more and some less good, true, noble, and the like. But nic'^e and less 
are predicted of different things according as they resemble in their different ways 
something which is the maximum, as a thing is said to be hotter according as it more 
nearly resembles that which is hottest; so that there is something which is truest, 
something best, something noblest and , consequently, something which is greatest in 
being, as it is written in Metaph . ii. Now the maximum in any genus is the cause of 
all in that genus, as fire, which is the maximum of heat, is the cause of all hot things, 
as is said in the same book. Therefore there must also be something which is to all 
beings the cause of their being, goodness, and every other perfection; and this we call 
God. 

The fifth way is taken from the governance of the world. We see that things which 
lack knowledge, such as natural bodies, act for and end, and this is evident from their 
acting always, or nearly always, in the same way, so as to obtain the best result Hence 
it is plain that they achieve their end, not fortuitously, by designedly. Now whatever 
lacks knowledge cannot move towards an end, unless it be directed by some being 
endowed with knowledge and intelligence; as the arrow is directed by the archer. 
Therefore some intelligent being exists by whom all natural things are directed to their 
end; and this being we call God. 

Rgply Objection l,As Augustine says: Since God is the highest good. He would not 
allow any evil to exist in His works, unless His omnipotence and goodness were such as 
to bring good even out of evil. This is part of the infinite goodness of God, that He 
should allow evil to exist, and out of it produce good. 

Rgplv Objection 2,Since nature works for a determinate end under the direction of a 
higher agent, whatever is done by nature must be traced back to God as to its first 
cause. So likewise whatever is done voluntarily must be traced backed to some higher 
cause other than human reason and will, since these can change and fail; for all things 
that are changeable and capable of defect must be traced bake to an immovable and 
self-necessary first principle, as has been shown. 
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your Chainnan has told you, the subject about which I am going to speak to you 
tonight is "Why I Am Not A Christian." Perhaps it would be as well first of all, to try 
to make out what one means by the word Christian. It is used these days in a very 
loose sense by a great many people. Some people mean no more by it than a person 
who attempts to live a good life. In that sense I suppose there would be Christians in 
all sects and creeds: but I do not think that that is the proper sense of the word, if 
only because it would imply that all the people who are not Christians-all the 
Buddhists, Confucians, Mohammedans, and so on-are not trying to live a good life. I 
do not mean by a Christian any person who tries to live decently according to his 
lights. I think that you must have a certain amount of definite belief before you have 
a right to call yourself a Christian. The word does not have quite such a full-blooded 
meaning now as it had in the times of St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas. In 
those days, if a man said that he was a Christian it was known what he meant. You 
accepted a whole collection of creeds you believed with the whole strength of your 
convictions. 



* From Bertrand Russell, Why I am not a Christian and Other Essavs on Religion 
and Relate d Subjects. Ed., Paul Edwards. (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1957). 
Used with permission of the publisher. 
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WHAT IS A CHRISTIAN? 

Nowadays ii is not quite that We have to be a little more vague in our meaning 
of Christianity. I think, however, that there are two different items which are quite 
essential to anybody calling himself a Christian* The first is one of a dogmatic 
naturc-namely, that you must believe in God and immortality. If you do not believe 
in those two things, I do not think that you can properly call yourself a Christian. 
Then, further than that, as the name implies, you must have some kind of belief about 
Christ. The Mohammedans, for instance, also believe in God and in immortality, and 
yet they would not call themselves Christians. I think you must have at the very 
lowest the belief that Christ was, if not divine, at least the best and wisest of men. If 
you are not going to believe that much about Christ, I do not think you have any right 
to call yourself a Christian. Of course, there is another sense, which you find in 
Whitaker's Almanack and in geography books, where the population of the world is 
said to be divided into Christians, Mohammedans, Buddhists, fetish worshipers, and so 
on; and in that sense we are all Christians. The geography books count us all in, but 
that is purely geographical sense, which I suppose we can ignore. Therefore I take it 
that when I tell you why I am not a Christian I have to tell you two different things: 
first, why I do not believe in God and in immortality; and secondly, why I do not thing 
that Christ was the best and wisest of men, although I grant him a very high degree of 
moral goodness. 

But for the successful efforts of unbelievers in the past, I could not take so elastic 
a definition of Christianity as that As I said before, in olden days it had a much more 
full-blooded sense. For instance, it included the belief in hell. Belief in eternal 
hell-fire was an essential item of Christian belief until pretty recent times. In this 
country, as you know, it ceased to be an essential item because of a decision of the 
Privy Council, and from that decision the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Archbishop of York dissented; but in this country our religion is settled by Act of 
Pariiament, and therefore the Privy Council was able to override their Graces and hell 
was no longer necessary to a Christian. Consequently I shall not insist that a Christian 
must believe in hell. 
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THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 

To come to this question of the existence of God: ii is a large and serious 
question, and if I were to attempt to deal with it in any adequate manner I should 
have to keep you here until Kingdom Come, so that you will have to excuse me if I 
deal with it in a somewhat summary fashion. You know, of course, that the Catholic 
Church has laid it down as a dogma that the existence of God can be proved by the 
unaided reason. That is a somewhat curious dogma, but it is one of their dogmas. 
They had to introduce it because at one time the freethinkers adopted the habit of 
saying that there were such and such arguments which mere reason might urge against 
the existence of God, but of course they knew as a matter of faith that God did exist. 
The arguments and the reasons were set out at great length, and the Catholic Church 
felt that they must stop it. Therefore they laid it down that the existence of God can 
be proved by the unaided reason and they have had to set up what they considered 
were arguments to prove it. There arc, of course, a number of them, but I shall iake 
only a few. 

THE FIRST-CAUSE ARGUMENT 

Perhaps the simplest and easiest to understand is the argument of the First Cause. 
(It is maintained that everything we see in this world has a cause, and as you go back 
in the chain of causes further and further you must come to a First Cause, and to that 
First Cause you give the name of God.) That argument. I suppose, does not carry 
very much weight nowadays, because, in the first place, cause is not quite what it used 
to be. The philosophers and the men of science have got going on cause, and it has 
not anything like the vitality it used to have; but, apart from that, you can see that the 
argument that there must be a Rrst Cause is one that cannot have any validity. I may 
say that when I was a young man and was debating these questions very seriously in 
ray mind. I for a long time accepted the argument of the First Cause, until one day. at 
the age of eighteen. I read John Stuart Mill's Autobiography, and I there found this 
sentence: "My father taught me that the question 'Who made me?' cannot be 
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answered, since it immediately suggests the further question 'Who made God?'" That 
very simple sentence showed me, as I still think, the fallacy in the argument of the 
First Cause* If everything must have a cause, then God must have a cause. If there 
can be anything without a cause, it may just as well be the world as God, so that there 
cannot be any validity in that argument It is exactly of the same nature as the 
Hindu's view, that the world rested upon an elephant and the elephant rested upon a 
tortoise; and when they said, "How about the tortoise?" the Indian said, "Suppose we 
change the subject." The argument is really no better than that There is no reason 
why the world could not have come into being without a cause; nor, on the other 
hand, is there any reason why it should not have always existed There is no reason to 
suppose that the world had a beginning at ail. The idea that things must have a 
beginning is really due lo the poverty of our imagination. Therefore, perhaps, I need 
not waste any more time upon the argument about the First Cause. 



THE NATURAL^LAW ARGUMENT 



Then there is a very common argument from natural law. That was a favorite 
argument all through the eighteenth century, especially under the influence of Sir 
Isaac Newton and his cosmogony. People observed the planets going around the sun 
according to the law of gravitation, and they thought that God had given a behest to 
these planets to move in that particular fashion, and that was why they did so. That 
was, of course, a convenient and simple explanation that saved them the trouble of 
looidng any further for explanations of the law of gravitation. Nowadays we explain 
the law of gravitation in a somewhat complicated fashion that Einstein has introduced. 
I do not propose to give you a lecture on the law of gravitation, as interpreted by 
Einstein, because that again would take some time; at any rate, you no longer have the 
sort of natural law that you had in the Newtonian system, where, for some reason that 
nobody could understand, nature behaved in a uniform fashion. We now find that a 
great many things we thought were natural laws are really human conventions. You 
know that even in the remotest depths of stellar space there are still three feet to a 
yard. That is, no doubt, a very remarkable fact, but you would hardly call it a law of 
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nature, a great may things that have been regarded as laws of nature are of that 
kind. On the other hand, where you can get down to any knowledge of what atoms 
actually do, you will find they are much less subject to law than people thought, and 
that the laws at which you arrive are statistical averages of just the sort that would 
emerge from chance. There is. as we all know, a law that if you throw dice you wiil 
get double sixes only about once in thirty-six times, and we do not regard that as 
evidence that the fall of the dice is regulated by design; on the contrary, if the double 
suces came every time we should think that there was design. The laws of nature are 
of that sort as regards a great many of them. They are statistical averages such as 
would emerge from the laws of chance; and that make this whole business of natural 
law much less impressive than it formerly was. Quite apan from that, which 
represents the momentary state of science that may change tomorrow, the whole idea 
that natural laws imply a lawgiver is due to a confusion between natural and human 
laws. Human laws are behests commanding you to behave a certain way, in which way 
you may choose to behave, or you may choose not to behave; but natural laws are a 
description of how things do in fact behave, and being a mere description of what they 
in fact do, you cannot argue that there must be somebody who told them to do that, 
because even supposing that there were, you are then faced with the question, "Why 
did God issue just those natural laws and no others?** If you say that he did it simply 
form his own good pleasure, and without any reason, you then find that there is 
something which is not subject to law, and so your train of natural law is interrupted. 
If you say, as more orthodox theologians do, that in ail the laws which God issues he 
had a reason for giving those laws rather than others-the reason, of course, being to 
create the best universe, although you would never think it to look at it-if there were 
a reason for the laws which God gave, then God himself was subject to law, and 
therefore you do not get any advantage by introducing God as an intermediary. You 
have really a law outside and anterior to the divine edicts, and God does not serve 
your purpose, because he is not the ultimate lawgiver. In short, this whole argument 
about natural law no longer has anything like the strength that it used to have. I am 
traveling on in time in my review of the arguments. The arguments that are used for 
the existence of God change their character as time goes on. They were at first hard 
intellectual arguments embodying certain quite definite fallacies. As we come to 
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modem times they become less respectable intellectually and more and more affected 
by a kind of moralizing vagueness. 



THE ARGUMENT FROM DESIGN 

The next step in this process brings us to the argument &om design. You all 
know the argument from design: everything in the world is made just so that we can 
manage to live in the world, and if the world was ever so little different, we could not 
manage to live in it. That is the argument from design. It sometimes takes a rather 
curious form: for instance, it is argued that rabbits have white tails in order to be easy 
to shoot. I do no know how rabbits would view that application. It is an easy 
argument to parody. You all know Voltaire's remark, that obviously the nose was 
designed to be such as to fit spectacles. That sort of parody has turned out to be not 
neariy so wide of the mark as it might have seemed in the eighteenth century, because 
since the time of Darwin we understand much better why living creatures are adapted 
to their environment. It is not that their environment was made to be suitable to 
them but that they grew to be suitable to it, and that is the basis of adaptation. There 
is no evidence of design about it. 

When you come to look into this argument from design, it is a most astonishing 
thing that people can believe that this worid. with all the things that are in it, with all 
its defects, should be the best that omnipotence and omniscience have been able to 
produce in millions of years. I really cannot believe it. Do you think that, if you were 
granted omnipotence and omniscience and millions of years in which to perfect your 
world, you could produce nothing better than the Ku KIux Klan or the Fascists? 
Moreover, if you accept the ordinary laws of science, you have to suppose that human 
life and life in general on this planet will die out in due course: it is a stage in the 
decay of the solar system; at a certain stage of decay you get the sort of conditions of 
temperature and so forth which are suitable to protoplasm, and there is life for a short 
time in the life of the whole solar system. You see in the moon the sort of things to 
which the earth is tending--something dead, cold, and lifeless. 
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I am told that that sort of view is depressing, and people will sometimes teii you 
that if they believed that, they would not be able to go on about what is going to 
happen millions of years hence. Even if they think they are worrying much about that, 
they are really deceiving themselves. They are worried about something much more 
mundane, or it may merely be a bad digestion; but nobody is really seriously rendered 
unhappy by the thought of something that is going to happen to this world millions 
and millions of years hence. Therefore, although it is of course a gloomy view to 
suppose that life will die out-at least I suppose we may say so, although sometimes 
when I contemplate the things that people do with their lives I think it is almost a 
consolation-it is not such as to render life miserable. If merely makes you turn your 
attention to other things. 

THE MORAL ARGUMENTS FOR DEITY 

Now we reach one stage further in what I shall call the intellectual descent that 
the Theists have made in their argumentations, and wc come to what are called the 
moral arguments for the existence of God. You all know, of course, that there used 
to be in the old days three intellectual arguments for the existence of God, all of 
which were disposed of by Immanuel Kant in the Critique of Pure Reason: but no 
sooner had he disposed of those arguments than he invented a new one, a moral 
argument, and that quite convinced him. He was like many people: in intellectual 
matters he was skeptical, but in moral matters he believed implicitly in the maxims that 
he had imbibed at his mother's knee. That illustrates what the psychoanalysts so much 
emphasize-the immensely stronger hold upon us that our early associations have than 
those of later times. 

Kant, as I say, invented a new moral argument for the existence of God, and that 
in varying forms was extremely popular during the nineteenth century. It has all sons 
of forms. One form is to say that there would be no right or wrong unless God 
existed. I am not for the moment concerned with whether there is a difference 
between right and wrong, or whether there is not: that is another question. The 
point I am concerned with is that, if you are quite sure there is a difference between 
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right and wrong, you are then in this situation: Is that difference due to God's fiat or 
is L not? K it is due to God's fiaU then for God himself there is no difference 
between right and wrong, and it is no longer a significant statement to say that God is 
good. If you are going to say, as theologians do, that God is good, you must then say 
that right and wrong have some meaning which is independent of God's fiat, because 
God's fiats are good and not bad independently of the mere fact that he made them. 
If you are going to say that, you will then have to say that it is not only though God 
that right and wrong capie into being, but that they are in their essence logically 
anterior to God. You could, of course, if you liked, say that there was a superior deity 
who gave orders to the God who made this world, or could take up the line that some 
of the gnostics took up~a line which I often thought was a very plausible one--that as 
a matter of fact this world that we know was made by the devil at a moment when 
God was not looking. There is a good deal to be said for that, and I am not 
concerned to refute it. 

THE ARGUMENT FOR THE REMEDYING OF 
INJUSTICE 

Then there is another very curious form of moral argument, which is this: they 
say that the existence of God is required in order to bring justice into the world. In 
the part of this universe that we know there is great injustice, and often the good 
suffer, and often the wicked prosper, and one hardly knows which of those is the more 
annoying; but if you are going to have justice in the universe as a whole you have to 
suppose a future life to redress the balance of life here on earth. So they say that 
there must be a God, and there must be heaven and hell in order that in the long run 
there may be justice. That is a very curious argument. If you looked at the matter 
from a scientific point of view, you would say," After all, I know only this world. I do 
not know about the rest of the universe, but so far as one can argue at all on 
probabilities one would say that probably this world is a fair sample, and if there is 
injustice here the odds are that there is injustice elsewhere also.** Supposing you got a 
crate of oranges that you opened, and you found all the top layer of oranges bad, you 
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would not argue. The underneath ones must be good, so as to redress the balance. ' 
You would say, Trobably the whole lot is a bad consignment"; and that is really what a 
scientific person would argue about the universe. He would say, "Here we find in this 
world a great deal of injustice, and so far as that goes that is a reason for supposing 
that justice does not rule in the world: and therefore so far as it goes it affords a 
moral argument against deity and not in favor of one/ Of course I know that the sort 
of intellectual arguments that I have been talking to you about are not what really 
moves people. What really moves people to believe in God is not any intellectual 
argument at all. Most people believe in CJod because they have been taught from 
early infancy to do it, and that is the main reason. 

Then I think that the next most powerful reason is the wish, for safety, a son or 
feeling that there is a big brother who will look after you. That plays a very profound 
part in influencing people's desire for a belief in God. 

THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST 

I now want to say a few words upon a topic which I often think is not quite 
sufficiently dealt with by Rationalists, and that is the question whether Christ was the 
best and the wisest of men. It is generally taken for granted that we should all agree 
that that was so. I do not myself. I think that there are a good many points upon 
which I agree with Christ a great deal more than the professing Christians do. I do 
not know that I could go with Him all the way, but I could go with Him much further 
than most professing Christians can. You will remember that He said, "Resist not evil: 
but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also." That is 
not a new precept or a new principle. It was used by Lao-tse and Buddha some 500 
or 600 years before Christ, but it is not a principle which as a matter of fact Christians 
accept I have no doubt that the present Prime Minister, for instance, is a most 
sincere Christian, but I should not advise any of you to go and smite him on one 
cheek. I think you might find that he thought this text was intended in a figurative 
sense. 
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Then there is another point which I consider excellent. You will remember that 
Christ said "Judge not lest ye be judged." That principle I do not think you would 
find was popular in the law courts of Christian countries. I have known in ray time 
quite a number of judges who were very earnest Christians, and none of them felt that 
they were acting contrary to Christian principles in what they did. Then Christ says, 
"Give to him that asketh of thee, and from him that would borrow of thee turn not 
thou away." That is a very good principle. Your Chairman has reminded you that we 
are not here to talk politics, but I cannot help observing that the last general election 
was fought on the question of how desirable it was to turn away from him that would 
borrow of thee, so that one must assume that the Liberals and Conservatives of this 
country are composed of people who do not agree with the teaching of Christ, 
because they certainly did very emphatically turn away on that occasion. 

Then there is one other maxim of Christ which I think has a great deal in it, but I 
do not find that it is very p^^pular among some of our Christian friends. He says, "If 
thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that which thou hast, and give to the poor." That is a 
very excellent maxim, but as I say, it is not much practiced. All these, I think, are 
good maxims, although they are a little difficult to live up to. I do not profess to live 
up to them myself; but then, after all, it is not quite the same thing as for a Christian. 

DEFECTS IN CHRISTS TEACfflNG 

Having granted the excellence of these maxims. I come to certain points in which 
I do not believe that one can grant either the superlative wisdom or the superlative 
goodness of Christ as depicted in the Gospels; and here I may say that one is not 
concerned with the historical question. Historically it is quite doubtful whether Christ 
ever existed at all, and if He did we do not know anything about Him, so that I am not 
concerned with the historical question, which is a very difficult one. I am concerned 
with Christ as He appears in the Gospels, taking the Gospel narrative as it stands, and 
there one does find some things that do not seem to be very wise. For one thing. He 
certainly thought that His second coming would occur in clouds of glory before the 
death of all the people who were living at that time. There are a great many texts 
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that prove that He says, for instance, "Ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel 
till the Son of Man be come." Then He says, HThere are some standing here which 
shall not taste death till the Son of Man comes into His kingdom ': and there are a lot 
of places where it is quite clear that He believed that His second coming would 
happen during the lifetime of many then living. That was the belief of His earlier 
followers, and it was the basis of a good deal of His moral teaching. When He said. 
Take no thought for the morrow,** and things of that sort it was very largely because 
He thought that the second coming was going to be very soon, and that all ordinary- 
mundane affairs did not count I have, as a matter of fact known some Christians 
who did believe that the second coming was imminent I knew a person who 
frightened his congregation terribly by telling them that the second coming was verv- 
imminent indeed, but they were much consoled when they found that he was planting 
trees in his garden. The early Christians did really believe it and they did abstain 
from such things as planting trees in their gardens, because they did accept from Christ 
the belief that the second coming was imminent In that respect clearly He was not 
so wise as some other people have been, and He was certainly not superlatively wise. 

THE MORAL PROBLEM 

Then you come to moral questions. There is one very serious defect to my mind 
in Christ's moral character, and that is that He believed in hell. I do not myself feel 
that any person who is really profoundly humane can believe in everlasting 
punishment Christ certainly as depicted in the Gospels did believe in everlasting 
punishment and one does find repeatedly a vindictive fury against those people who 
would not listen to His preaching- an attitude which is not uncommon with preachers, 
but which does somewhat detract from superlative excellence. You do not for 
instance, fmd that attitude in Socrates. You find him quite bland and urbane toward 
the people who would not listen to him: and it is, to my mind, far more worthy of a 
sage to take that line than to take the line of indignation. You probably all remember 
the sort of things that Socrates was saying when he was dying, and the sort of things 
that he generally did say to people who did not agree with him. 
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You will find that in the Gospels Christ said, Te serpents, ye generation of 
vipers, how can ye escape the damnation of helL" That was said to people who did 
not like His preaching* It is not really to my mind quite the best tone, and there are a 
great many of these things about hell. There is, of course, the familiar text about the 
sin against the Holy Ghost: "Whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost it shall not 
be forgiven him neither in this World nor in the world to come." That text has caused 
an unspeakable amount of misery in the world, for all sorts of people have imagined 
that they have committed the sin against the Holy Ghost, and thought that it would 
not be forgiven them either in the world or in the world to come. I really do not think 
that a person with a proper degree of kindliness in his nature would have put fears 
and terrors of that sort into the world. 

Then Christ says, The Son of Man shall send forth His angels, and they shall 
gather out of His kingdom all things that offend, and them which do iniquity, and shall 
cast them into a furnace of fire; there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth"; and He 
goes on about the wailing and gnashing of teeth. It comes in one verse after another, 
and it is quite manifest to the reader that there is a certain pleasure in contemplating 
wailing and gnashmg of teeth, or else it would not occur so often. Then you all, of 
course, remember about the sheep and the goats; how at the second coming He is 
going to divide the sheep from the goats, and He is going to say to the goats, **Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire," He continues, "And these shall go away into 
everlasting fire." Then He says again, "If thy hand offend thee, cut it off; it is better 
for thee to enter into life maimed, than having two hands to go into hell, into the fire 
that never shall be quenched; where the worm dieth not and the fire is not quenched.** 
He repeats that again and again also, I must say that I think all this doctrine, that 
hell-fire is a punishment for sin, is a doctrine of cruelty. It is a doctrine that put 
cruelty into the world and gave the world generations of cruel torture: and the Christ 
of the Gospels, if you could take Him as His chroniclers represent Him, would 
certainly have to be considered partly responsible for that. 

There are other things of less importance. There is the instance of the Gadarene 
swine, where it certainly was not very kind to the pigs to put the devils into them and 
make them rush down the hill to the sea. You must remember that He was 
omnipotent, and He could have made the devils simply go away; but He chose to send 
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them into the pigs. Then there is the curious story of the fig tree, which always rather 
puzzled me. You remember what happened about the fig tree. "He was hungry; and 
seeing a tig tree afar off having leaves. He came if haply He might find anything 
thereon; and when He came to it He found nothing but leaves, for the time of figs 
was not yet. And Jesus answered and said unto it: 'No man eat fruit of thee 
hereafter for ever'...and Peter...saith unto Him: "Master, behold the fig tree which thou 
cursedst is withered away.'" This is a very curious story, because it was not the right 
time of year for figs, and you really could not blame the tree. I cannot myself feel 
that either in the matter of wisdom or in the matter of virtue Christ stands quite as 
high as some other people known to history. I think I should put Buddha and 
Socrates above Him in those respects. 



THE EMOTIONAL FACTOR 

As I said before, I do not think that the real reason why people accept religion 
has anything to do with argumentation. They accept religion on emotional grounds. 
One is often told that t is a veiy wrong thing to attack religion, because religion makes 
men vinuous. So I am told; I have not noticed it You know, of course, the parody of 
that argument in Samuel Butler's book. Erewhon Revisited. You will remember that 
in Erewhon there is a certain Higgs who arrives in a remote country, and after 
spending some time there he escapes from that countiy in a balloon. Twenty years 
later he comes back to that country and finds a new rcUgion in which he is worshiped 
under the name of the "Sun Child," and it is said that he ascended into heaven. He 
finds that the Feast of the Ascension is about to be celebrated, and he hears 
Professors Hanky and Panky say to each other that they never set eyes on the man 
Higgs, and they hope they never will; but they are the high priests of the reUgion of 
the Sun Child. He is very indignant, and he comes up to them, and he says, "I am 
going to expose all this humbug and tell the people of Erewhon that it was only I. the 
man Higgs, and I went up in a balloon." He was told, "You must not do that, because 
all the morals of this country are bound round this myth, and if they once know that 
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you did not ascend into heaven they will all become wicked': and so he is persuaded of 
that and he goes quietly away. 

That is the idea-ihat we should all be wicked if we did not hold to the Christian 
religion- Ii seems to me that the people who have held to it have been for the most 
pan extremely wicked. You find this curious fact, that the more intense has been the 
religion of any period and the more profound has been the dogmatic belief, the 
greater has been the cruelty and the worse has been the state of affairs. In the 
so-called ages of faith, when men really did believe the Christian religion in all its 
completeness, there was the Inquisition, with its tortures; there were millions of 
unfortunate women burned as witches; and there was every kind of cruelty practiced 
upon all sorts of people in the name of religion. 

You find as you look around the world that every single bit of progress in humane 
feeling, every improvement in the criminal law, every step toward the diminution of 
war, every step toward better treatment of the colored races, or every mitigation of 
slavery, every moral progress that there has been in the world, has been consistently 
opposed by the organized churches of the world. I say quite deliberately that the 
Christian religion, as organized in its churches, has been and still is the principal 
enemy of moral progress in the world. 



HOW THE CHURCHES HAVE RETARDED PROGRESS 

You may think that I am going too far when I say that that is still so. I do not 
think that I am. Take one fact You will bear with me if I mention it. It is not a 
pleasant fact, but the churches compel one to mention facts that are not pleasant. 
Supposing that in this world that we live in today an inexperienced giri is married to a 
syphilitic man; in that case the Catholic Church says, TTie is an indissoluble sacrament. 
You must endure celibacy or stay together. And if you stay together, you must not 
use birth control to prevent the birth of syphilitic children.^ Nobody whose natural 
sympathies have not been warped by dogma, or whose moral nature was not absolutely 
dead to all sense of suffering, could maintain that it is right and proper that that state 
of things should continue. 
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That is only an example* There are a great many ways in which, at the present 
moment, the church, by its insistence upon what it chooses to call morality, inflicts 
upon ail sorts of people undeserved and unnecessary suffering. And of course, as we 
know, it is in its major part an opponent still of progress and of improvement in aii the 
ways that diminish suffering in the world, because it has chosen to label as morality a 
certain narrow set of rules of conduct which have nothing to do with human 
happiness: and when you say that this or that ought to be done because it would make 
for human happiness, they think that has nothing to do with the matter at alL "What 
has human happiness to do with morals? The object of morals is not to make people 
happy." 



FEAR, THE FOUNDATION OF REUGION 

Religion is based, I think, primarily and mainly upon fear. It is partly the terror 
of the unknown and partly, as I have said, the wish to feel that you have a kind of 
elder brother who will stand by you in all our troubles and disputes. Fear is the basis 
of the whole thing-fear of the mysterious, fear of defeat, fear of death. Fear is the 
parent of cruelty, and therefore it is no wonder if cruelty and religion have gone hand 
in hand. It is because fear is at the basis of those two things. In this world we can 
now begin a little to understand things, and a little to master them by help of science, 
which has forced its way step by step against the Christian religion, against the 
churches, and against the opposition of all the old precepts. Science can help us to 
get over this craven fear in which mankind has lived for so many generations. Science 
can teach us, and I think our own hearts can teach us, no longer to look around for 
imaginary supports, no longer to invent allies in the sky, but rather to look to our own 
efforts here below to make this world a fit place to live in, instead of the son of place 
that the churches in ail these centuries have made it 
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WHAT WE MUST DO 



We want to stand upon our own feet and look fair and square at the worid-its 
good facts, its bad facts, its beauties, and its ugliness: see the world as it is and be not 
afiraid of it. Conquer the world by intelligence and not merely by being slavishly 
subdued by the terror that comes &om it. The whole conception of God is a 
conception derived from the ancient Oriental despotisms. It is a conception quite 
unworthy of free men* When you hear people in church debasing themselves and 
saying that they are miserable sinners, and all the rest of it, it seems contemptible and 
not worthy of self-respecting human beings. We ought to stand up and look the world 
frankly in the face. We ought to make the best we can of the world, and if it is not so 
good as we wish, after all it will still be better than what these others have made of it 
in all these ages. A good world needs knowledge, kindliness, and courage; it does not 
need a regretful hankering after the past or a fettering of the free intelligence by the 
words uttered long ago by ignorant men. It needs a fearless outlook and a free 
intelligence. It needs hope for the future, not looking back all the time toward a past 
that is dead, which we trust will be far surpassed by the future that our intelligence 
can create. 
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Introduction to Plato's 
^'Apology" and "Crito" 

The first major philosopher in the Western tradition was Socrates (469-399 
B.C.E). Socrates, like Buddha (560-477 B.CE) and Jesus (4 B.CE.-29 CE.), wrote 
nothing. What we know of Socrates' life and his ideas is largely taken from the 
dialogues of his student Plato (429-347 B.CR). The accuracy of the dialogues is of 
course subject to question, but Plato's representation of Socrates' life seems accurate 
because the dialogues agree with other independent accounts. But, if we are to 
believe Plato, an accurate account of Socrates' ideas is not the purpose of the 
dialogues. In one of his letters, he tells us that they were written as teaching tools to 
be used in his Academy, the first university. As teaching tools they attempt to raise 
important issues, show how some coimnon answers are inadequate, and then leave the 
reader to find more adequate answers. 

Socrates was not the first philosopher in the Western tradition. There were 
others such as Thales, Heraclitus, and Parmenides who engaged in philosophical 
inquiry. These thinkers were concerned with the nature of reality: whether all was in 
fact changeless or all was in flux and what constituted ultimate reality-earth, fire, air, 
or water. 

What separates Socrates from the "pre-socratic" philosophers is his concern not 
only with what ultimately constitutes reality but with moral and political issues. While 
Parmenides and Heraclitus focused their inquiries on questions that might today seem 
more proper for scientists, Socrates' quest centered around the question "How ought 
we to live our lives?" He wanted to know what it meant to be courageous, to be 
virtuous, to be pious, to be a friend, to be just, to be a lover, to be a philosopher, and 
to be a good leader. To this end, he inquired into the meaning of courage, virtue, 
piety, friendship, justice, love, philosophy, and leadership. In his quest for answers to 
these questions, he managed to make many people who considered themselves experts 
in these fields angry. At the age of 70, he was accused of corrupting the youth and 
believing in false gods. For these charges, he was brought to trial. 

The Apology" and the "Crito" are dialogues that center around Socrates* trial and 
his subsequent imprisonment. In the "Apology," Socrates explains his life as a seeker 
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of truth and tries to show that his example does not corrupt the youth. He also 
contends he is a deeply religious person. He is, nonetheless, convicted by the jury and 
sentenced to death. The "Crito" recounts a discussion between Socrates and his close 
friend Crito as to whether Socrates should escape from prison or accept the penalty of 
death prescribed by the jury. 

The importance of the Platonic dialogues for our culture can hardly be 
overestimated. Alfred North Whitehead, the eminent 20th century American 
philosopher, claimed that "All philosophy is but a series of footnotes to Plato." Apart 
from the high level of intellectual achievement present in Plato's dialogues, one finds 
in the portrait of Socrates a person committed to living his reasoned beliefs to their 
logical consequence. Abstract thought and human life are joined superbly in the 
person of Socrates. 



APOLOGY * 

Plato 



JJow you have fdt, O men of Athens, at hearing the speeches of my accusers, I 
cannot tell; but I know that their persuasive words almost made me forget who I was:- 
such was the effect of them; and yet they havcf hardly spoken a word of truth. But 
many as their falsehoods were, there was one of them which quite amazed me:-I 
mean when they told you to be upon your guard, and not let yourselves be deceived by 
the force of my eloquence. They ought to have been ashamed of saying this, because 
they were sure to be detected as soon as I opened my lips and displayed my deficiency: 
they certainly did appear to be most shameless in saying this, unless by the force of 
eloquence they mean the force of truth; for then I do indeed admit that I am 
eloquent. But in how different a way from theirs! Well, as I was saying, they have 
hardly uttered a word, or not more than a word, of truth; but you shall hear from me 
the whole truth: not, however, delivered after their manner, in a set oration duly 
ornamented with words and phrases. No, indeed! but I shall use the words and 
arguments which occur to me at the moment; for I am certain that this is right, and 
that at my time of life I ought not to be appearing before you, O men of Athens, in 
the character of a juvenile orator-let no one expect this of me. And I must beg of 
you to grant me one favor, which is this-If you hear me using the same words in my 
defence which I have been in the habit of using^ and which most of you may have 
heard in the agora, and at the tables of the money-changers, or anywhere else, I would 
ask you not to be surprised at this, and not to interrupt me. For I am more than 
seventy years of age, and this is the first time that I have ever appeared in a court of 
law, and I am quite a stranger to the ways of the place: and therefore I would have 
you regard me as if I were really a stranger, whom you would excuse if he spoke in his 



* From The Works of Plato, tr. B. Jowett. (New York: The Dial Press). 
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native tongue, and after the fashion of his country;-that I think is not an unfair 
request. Never mind the manner, which may or may not be good; but thinic only of 
the justice of my cause, and give heed to that: let the judge decide justly and the 
speaker speak truly. 

And first, I have to reply to the older charges and to my first accusers, and then I 
will go on to the later ones. For I have had many accusers, who accused me of old, 
and their false charges have continued during many years: and I am more afiraid of 
them than of Anytus and his associates, who are dangerous, too, in their own way. 
But far more dangerous are these, who began when you were children, and took 
possession of your minds with their falsehoods, telling of one Socrates, a wise man, 
who speculated about the heaven above, and searched into the earth beneath, and 
made the worse appear the better cause. These are the accusers whom I dread; for 
they are the circulators of this rumor, and their hearers are too apt to fancy that 
speculators of this sort do not believe in the gods. And they are many, and their 
charges against me are of ancient date, and they made them in days when you were 
imprcssible--in childhood, or perhaps in youth-and the cause when heard went by 
default, for there was none to answer. And hardest of all, their names I do not know 
and can not tell: unless in the chance case of a comic poet. But the main body of 
these slanderers who from envy and malice have wrought upon you-and there are 
some of them who are convinced themselves, and impart their convictions to others- 
all these, I say, are most difficult to deal with; for I can not have them up here, and 
examine them, and therefore I mtist simply fight with shadows in my own defence, and 
examine when there is no one who answers. I will ask you then to assume with me, as 
I was saying, that my opponents are of two kinds; one recent^ the other ancient: and I 
hope that you will see the propriety of my answering the latter first, for these 
accusations you heard long before the others, and much oftener. 

Well, then, I will make my defence, and I will endeavor in the short time which is 
allowed to do away with this evil opinion of me which you have held for such a long 
time; and I hope that I may succeed if this be well for you and me, and that my words 
may find favor with you. But I know that to accomplish this is not easy-I quite can 
see the nature of the task. Let the event be as God wills: in obedience to the law I 
make my defence. 
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I will begin at the beginning, and ask what the accusation is which has given rise 
to this slander of me, and which has encouraged Meletus to proceed against me. 
What do the slanderers say? They shall be my prosecutors, ^nd I will sum up their 
words in an affidavit. ''Socrates is an evil^loer, and a curious person, who searches 
into things under the earth and in heaven, and he makes the worse appear the better 
cause: and he teaches the aforesaid doctrines to others." That is the nature of the 
accusation, and that is what you have seen yourselves in the comedy of Aristophanes, 
who has introduced a man whom he calls Socrates, going about and saying that he can 
walk in the air, and talking a deal of nonsense concerning matters of which I do not 
pretend to know either much or little*-not that I mean to say anything disparaging of 
any one who is a student of natural philosophy. I should be very sorry if Meletus 
could lay that to my charge. But the simple truth is. O Athenians, that I have nothing 
to do with these studies. Very many of those here present are witnesses to the truth 
of this, and to them I appeal. Speak then, you who have heard me, and tell your 
neighbors whether any of you have ever known me hold forth in few words or in many 
upon matters of this sort.... You hear their answer. And from what they say of this 
you will be able to judge of the truth of the rest. 

As little foundation is there for the report that I am a teacher, and take money; 
that is no more true than the other. Although, if a man is able to teach, I honor him 
for being paid. There is Gorgias of Leontium, and Prodicus of Ceos, and Hippias of 
Elis, who go the round of the cities, and are able to persuade the young men to leave 
their own citizens, by whom they might be taught for nothing, and come to them, 
whom they not only pay, but are thankful if they may be allowed to pay them. There 
is actually a Parian philosopher residing in Athens, of whom I have heard; and I came 
to hear of him in this way:- 1 met a man who has spent a world of money on the 
sophists, Callias, the son of Hipponicus, and knowing that he had sons, I asked him: 
"Callias," I said, "if your two sons were foals or calves, there would be no difiBculty in 
finding some one to put over them; we should hire a trainer of horses, or a fanner 
probably, who would improve and perfect them in their own proper virtue and 
excellence; but as they are human beings, whom are you thinking of placing over 
them? Is there any one who understands human and political virtue? You must have 
thought about this as you have sons; is there any one?** There is," he said. "Who is 
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he?" said I; "and of what country? and what does he charge?" •Evenus the Parian," he 
replied; "he is the man, and his charge is five minae*"* Happy is Evenus. I said to 
myself, if he really has this wisdom, and teaches at such a modest charge. Had I the 
same, I should have been very proud and conceited; but the truth is that I have no 
knowledge of this kind^ O Athenians. 

I dare say that some one will ask the question, "Why is this, Socrates, and what is 
the origin of these accusations of you: for there must have been something strange 
which you have been doing? Ail this great fame and talk about you would never have 
arisen if you had been like other men: tell us, then, why this is, as we should be sorry 
to judge hastily of you." Now I regard this as a fair challenge, and I will endeavor to 
explain to you the origin of this name of "wise," and of this evil fame. Please to attend 
then. And although some of you may think that I am joking, I declare that I will tell 
you the entire truth* Men of Athens, this reputation of mine has come of a certain 
sort of wisdom which I possess. If you ask me what kind of wisdom, I reply, such 
wisdom is attainable by man, for to that extent I am inclined to believe that I am wise; 
whereas the persons of whom I was speaking have a superhuman wisdom, which I may 
fail to describe, because I have it not myself; and he who says that I have, speaks 
falsely, and is taking away my character. And here, O men of Athens, I must beg you 
not to interrupt me, even if I seem to say something extravagant For the word which 
I will speak is not mine. I will refer you to a wisdom who is worthy of credit, and will 
tell you about my wisdom-whether I have any, and of what sort- and that witness shall 
be the God of Delphi. You must have known Chaerephon; he was early a friend of 
mine, and also a friend of yours, for he shared in the exile of the people, and returned 
with you. Well, Chaerephon, as you know, was very impetuous in all his doings, and 
he went to Delphi and boldly asked the oracle to tell him whe:her-as I was saying, I 
must beg you not to interrupt- he asked the oracle to tell him whether there was any 
one wiser than I was, and the Pythian prophetess answered, that there was no man 
wiser. Chaerephon is dead hunself; but his brother, who is in court, will confirm the 
truth of this story. 

Why do I mention this? Because I am going to explain to you why I have such an 
evil name. When I heard the answer, I said to myself. What can the god mean? and 
what is the interpretation of this riddle? for I know that I have no wisdom, small or 
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great. What then can he mean when he says that I am the wisest of men? And yet he 
is a god, and can not lie; that would be against his nature. After long consideration. I 
at last thought of a method of trying the question. I reflected that if I could only find 
a man wiser than myself, then I might go to the god with a refutation in my hand. I 
should say to him, "Here is a man who is wiser than I am; but you said that I was the 
wisest." Accordingly I went to one who had the reputation of wisdom, and observed 
him-his name I need not mention; he was a politician whom I selected for 
examination-and the result was as follows: When I began to talk with him, I could not 
help thinking that he was not really wise, although he wa^ thought wise by many, and 
wiser still by himself; and I went and tried to explain to him that he thought himself 
wise, but was not really wise; and the consequence was that he hated me, and his 
enmity was shared by several who were present and heard me. So I left him, saying lo 
myselt as I went away: Well although I do not suppose that either of us knows 
anything really beautiful and good, I am better off than he is, -for he knows nothing, 
and thinks that he knows. I neither know nor think that I know. In this latter 
panicular, then, I seem to have slightly the advantage of him. Then I went to another 
who had still higher philosophical pretensions, and my conclusion was exactly the 
same. I made another enemy of him, and of many others besides him. 

After this I went to one man after another, being not unconscious of the enmity 
which I provoked, and I lamented and feared this: but necessity was laid upon me,-the 
word of God. I thought, ought to be considered first. And I said to myself, Go I must 
to all who appear to know, and find out the meaning of the oracle. And I swear to 
you, Athenians, by the dog I swear? -for I must tell you the truth- the result of my 
mission was just this: I found that the men most in repute, were all but the most 
foolish; and that some inferior men were really wiser and better. I will tell you the 
tale of my wanderings and of the "Herculean" labors, as I may call them, which I 
endured only to find at last the oracle irrefutable. When I left the politicians, I went 
to the poets; tragic, dithyrambic, and all sorts. And there, I said to myself, you will be 
detected; now you will find out that you are more ignorant than they are. 
Accordingly, I took them some of the most elaborate passages in their own writings, 
and asked what was the meaning of them-thinking that they would teach me 
something. Will you believe me? I am almost ashamed to speak of this, but still I 
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must say that there is hardly a person present who would not have talked better about 
their poetry than they did themselves. That showed me in an instant that not by 
wisdom do poets write poetry, but by a sort of genius and inspiration; they are like 
diviners or soothsayers who also say many fine things, but do not understand the 
meaning of them. And the poets appeared to me to be much in the same case; and I 
further observed that upon the strength of their poetry they believed themselves to be 
the wisest of men in other things in which they were not wise. So I departed 
conceiving myself to be superior to them for the same reason that I was superior to 
the politicians. 

At last I went to the artisans, for I was conscious that I knew nothing at all as I 
may say, and I was sure that they knew many fine things; and in this I was not 
mistaken, for they did know many things of which I was ignorant and in this they 
certainly were wiser than I was. But I observed that even the good artisans fell into 
the same error as the poets;- because they were good workmen they thought that they 
also knew all sorts of high matters, and this defect in them overshadowed their 
wisdom-therefore I asked myself on behalf of the oracle, whether I would like to be as 
I was, neither having their knowledge nor their ignorance, or like them in both; and I 
made answer to myself and the oracle that I was better off as I was. 

This investigation has led to my having many enemies of the worst and most 
dangerous kind, and has given occasion also to many calumnies. And I am called wise, 
for my hearers always imagine that I myself possess the wisdom which I find wanting in 
others: but the truth is, O men of Athens, that God only is wise; and in this oracle he 
means to say that the wisdom of men is little or nothing: he is not speaking of 
Socrates, he is only using my name as an illustration, as if he said. He, O men, is the 
wisest who, like Socrates, knows that his wisdom is in truth worth nothing. And so I 
go my way, obedient to the god, and make inquisition into the wisdom of any one, 
whether citizen or stranger, who appears to be wise; and if he is not wise, then in 
vindication of the oracle I show him that he is not wise; and this occupation quite 
absorbs me, and I have no time to give either to any public matter of interest or to 
any concern of my own, but I am in utter poverty by reason of my devotion to the 
god. 
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There is another thingr-young men of the richer classes, who have not much to 
do, come about me of their own accord; they like to hear the pretenders examined, 
and they often imitate me, and examine others themselves; there are plenty of persons, 
as they soon enough discover, who think that they know something, but really know 
little or nothing; and then those who are examined by them instead of being angry 
with themselves are angry with me: This confounded Socrates, they say; this villainous 
misleader of youth!-and then if somebody asks them. Why, what evil does he practice 
or teach? they do not know, and can not tell; but in order that they may not appear 
to be at a loss, they repeat the ready-made charges which are used against all 
philosophers about teaching things up in the clouds and under the earth, and having 
no gods, and making the worse appear the better cause; for they do not like to confess 
that their pretence of knowledge has been detected-which is the truth; and as they 
are numerous and ambitious and energetic, and are ail in battle array and have 
persuasive tongues, they have filled your ears with their loud and inveterate calumnies. 
And this is the reason why my three accusers, Meletus and Anytus and Lycon, have set 
upon me; Meletus, who has a quarrel with me on behalf of the poets; Anytus, on 
behalf of the craftsmen; Lycon, on behalf of the rhetoricians: and as I said at the 
beginning, I can not expect to get rid of this mass of calumny all in a moment And 
this, O men of Athens, is the truth and the whole truth; I have concealed nothing, I 
have dissembled nothing. And yet, I know that this plainness of speech makes them 
hate me, and what is their hatred but a proof that I am speaking the truth?-this is the 
occasion and reason of their slander of me, as you will find out either in this or in any 
future inquiry. 

I have said enough in my defence against the first class of my accusers; I turn to 
the second class who are headed by Meletus, that good and patriotic man, as he calls 
himsell And now I will try to defend myself against them: these new accusers must 
also have their affidavit read. What do they say? Something of this sort:-That 
Socrates is a doer of evil, and comiptor of the youth, and he does not believe in the 
gods of the state, and has other new divinities of his own. That is the sort of charge; 
and now let us examine the particular counts. He says that I am a doer of evil, who 
corrupt the youth; but I say, O men of Athens, that Meletus is a doer of eviL and the 
evil is that he makes a joke of a serious matter, and is too ready at bringing other men 
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to trial from a pretended zeal and interest about matters in which he really never had 
the smallest interest And the truth of this I will endeavor to prove. 

Come hither^ Meletus^ and let me ask a question of you. You think a great deal 
about the improvement of youth? 

Yes I do. 

TcH the judges, then, who is their improver; for you must know, as you have 
taken the pains to discover their corruptor, and are citing and accusing me before 
them. Speak, then, and tell the judges who their improver is. Observe, Meletus. that 
you are silent, and have nothing to say. But is not this rather disgraceful, and very 
considerable proof of what I was saying, that you have no interest in the matter? 
Speak up, friend, and tell us who their improver is. 

The laws. 

But that, my good sir, is not my meaning. I want to know who the person is, who, 
in the first place, knows the laws. 

The judges, Socrates, who are present in court. 

What, do you mean to say, Meletus, that they are able to instruct and improve 
youth? 

Certainly they are. 

What, all of them, or some only and not others? 
All of them* 

By the goddess Here, that is good news! There are plenty of improvers, then. 
And what do you say of the audience, do they improve them? 

Yes, they dc. 

And the senators? 

Yes, the senators improve them. 
But perhaps the ccclcsiasts corrupt them? - or do they too improve them? 

They improve them. 

Then every Athenian improves and elevates them; all with the exception of 
myself; and I alone am their comiptor? Is that what you afGrm? 
That is what I stoutly affirm. 

I am very unfortunate if that is true. But suppose I ask you a question: Would 
you say that this also holds true in the case of horses? Does one man do them harm 
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and all the world good? Is not the exact opposite of this true? One man is able to do 
them good, or at least not many;-the trainer of horses, that is to say, does them good, 
and others who have to do with them rather injure them? Is not that true, Meletus, 
of horses, or any other animals? Yes, certainly. Whether you and Anytus say yes or 
no, that is no matter, Happy indeed would be the condition of youth if they had one 
corruptor only, and all the rest of the world were their improvers. And you, Meletus, 
have sufficiently shown that you never had a thought about the young: your 
carelessness is seen in your not caring about the matters spoken of in this very 
indictment. 

And now, Meletus, I must ask you another question: Which is better, to live 
among bad citizens, or among good ones? Answer, friend, I say; for that is a question 
which may be easily answered. Do not the good do their neighbors good, and the bad 
do them evil? 

Certainly. 

And is there any one who would rather be injured than benefitted by those who 
live with him? Answer, my good fiiend, the law requires you to answer-docs any one 
like to be injured? 

Certainly not 

And when you accuse me of corrupting and deteriorating the youth, do you allege 
that I corrupt them intentionally or unintentionally? 
Intentionally, I say. 

But you have just admitted that the good do their neighbors good, and the evil do 
them evil. Now, is that a truth which your superior wisdom has recognized thus early 
in life, and am I, at my age, in such darkness and ignorance as not to know that if a 
man with whom I have to live is corrupted by me, I am very likely to be harmed by 
him, and yet I corrupt him, and intentionally, too;-that is what you arc saying and of 
that you will never persuade me or any other human being. But either I do not 
corrupt them, or I corrupt them unintentionally, so that on either view of the case you 
lie. If my offence is unintentional, the law has no cognizance of unintentional 
offenses: you ought to have taken me privately, and warned and admonished me; for 
if I had been better advised, I should have left off doing what I only did 
unintentionally-no doubt I should; whereas you hated to converse with me or teach 
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me. but you indicted me in this court, which is a place not of instruction, but of 
punishment 

I have shown. Athenians, as I was saying, that Meletus has no care at ail. great or 
small, about the matter. But still I should like to know. Meletus. in what I am 
affirmed to corrupt the young. I suppose you mean, as I infer from your indictment, 
that I teach them not to acknowledge the gods which the state acknowledges, but 
some other new divinities or spiritual agencies in their stead These are the lessons 
which corrupt the youth, as you say. 

Yes, that I say emphatically. 

Then, by the gods. Meletus. of whom we are speaking, tell me and the court in 
somewhat plainer terms, what you mean! for I do not as yet understand whether you 
affirm that I teach others to acknowledge some gods, and therefore do believe in gods, 
and am not an entire atheist-this you do not lay to my charge;-but only that they are 
not the same gods which the city recognizes-the charge is that they are different gods. 
Or. do you mean to say that I am an atheist simply, and teacher of atheism? 

I mean the latter-that you are a complete atheist 

That is an extraordinary statement. Meletus. Why do you say that? Do you mean 
that I do not believe in the godhead of the sun or moon, which is the common creed 
of all men? 

I assure you. judges, that he does not believe in them; for he says that the sun is 
stone, and the moon earth. 

Friend Meletus. you think that you are accusing Anaxagoras: and you have but a 
bad opinion of the judges, if you fancy them ignorant to such a degree as not to know 
that these doctrines are found in the books of Anaxagoras the Clazomenian, who is 
full of thent And these are the doctrines which the youth are said to learn of 
Socrates, when there are not unfrcquently exhibitions of them at the theatre (price of 
admission one drachma at the most); and they might cheaply purchase them, and laugh 
at Socrates if he pretends to father such eccentricities. And so, Meletus. you really 
think that I do not believe in any god? 

I swear by Zeus that you believe absolutely in none at all. 

You are a liar, Meletus, not believed even by yourself. For I can not help 
thinking, O men of Athens, that Meletus is reckless and impudent, and that he has 
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written this indictment in a spirit of mere wantonness and youthful bravado. Has he 
not compounded a riddle, thinking to try me? He said to himself:-! shall see whether 
this wise Socrates will discover my ingenious contradiction, or whether I shall be able 
to deceive him and the rest of them. For he certainly does appear to me to contradict 
himself in the indictment as much as if he said that Socrates is guilty of not believing 
in the gods, and yet of believing in them-but this surely is a piece of fun. 

I should like you, O men of Athens, to join me in examining in what I conceive to 
be his inconsistency; and do you, Meletus, answer. And I must remind you that you 
arc not to interrupt me if I speak in my accustomed manner. 

Did ever man, Meletus, believe in the existence of human things, and not human 
beings? ... I wish, men of Athens, that he would answer, and not be always tmng 
to get up an interruption. Did ever any man believe in horsemanship, and not in 
horses? or in flute-playing, and not in flute-players? No, my friend; I will answer to 
you and to the court, as you refuse to answer for yourscit There is no man who ever 
did. But now please to answer the next question: Can a man believe in spiritual and 
divine agencies, and not in spirits or demigods? 

He can not. 

I am glad that I have extracted that answer, by the assistance of the court; 
nevertheless you swear in the indictment that I teach and believe in divine or spiritual 
agencies (new or old, no matter for that); at any rate, I believe in spiritual agencies, as 
you say and swear in the afBdavit; but if I believe in divine beings, I must believe in 
spirits or demigods;-is not that true? Yes, that is true, for I may assume that your 
silence gives assent to that. Now what are spirits or demigods? are they not either 
gods or the sons of gods? Is that true? 

Yes, that is true. 

But this is just the ingenious riddle of which I was speaking: the demigods or 
spirits are gods, and you say first that I don*t believe in gods, and then again that I do 
believe in gods; that is, if I believe in demigods. For if the demigods are the 
illegitimate sons of gods, whether by the nymphs or by any other mothers, as is 
thought, that, as all men will allow, necessarily implies the existence of their parents. 
You might as well affirm the existence of mules, and deny that of horses and asses. 
Such nonsense, Meletus, could only have been intended by you as a trial of me. You 
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have put this into the indictment because you had nothing real of which to accuse me. 
But no one who has a particle of understanding will ever be convinced by you that the 
same men can believe in divine and superhuman things, and yet not believe that there 
are gods and demigods and heroes. 

I have said enough in answer to the charge of Meietus: any elaborate defence is 
unnecessary; but as I was saying before, I certainly have many enemies, and this is 
what will be my destruction if I am destroyed; of that I am certain;-not Meietus, nor 
yet Anytus, but the envy and destruction of the world Which has been the death of 
many good men, and will probably be the death of many more; there is no danger of 
my being the last of them. 

Some one will say: And are you not ashamed, Socrates, of a course of life which 
is likely to bring you to an untimely end? To him I may fairly answer: There you are 
mistaken: a man who is good for anything ought not to calculate the chance of living 
or dying; he ought only to consider whether in doing anything he is doing right or 
wrong-acting the part of a good man or of a bad Whereas, according to your view, 
the heroes who fell at Tiroy were not good for much, and the son of Thetis above all, 
who altogether despised danger in comparison with disgrace; and when his goddess 
mother said to him, in his eagerness to slay Hector, that if he avenged his companion 
Patroclus, and slew Hector, he would die himsclf-Tate," as she said, Vaits upon you 
next after Hector;" he, hearing this, utterly despised danger and death, and instead of 
fearing them, feared rather to live in dishonor, and not to avenge his friend. "Let me 
die next," he replies, "and be avenged of my enemy, rather than abide here by the 
beaked ships, a scorn and a burden of the earth." Had Achilles any thought of death 
and danger? For wherever a man*s place is, whether the place which he has chosen or 
that in which he has been placed by a commander, there he ought to remain in the 
hour of danger, he should not think of death or of anything, but of disgrace. And this, 
O men of athens, is a true saying. 

Strange, indeed, would be my conduct, O men of Athens, if I who, when I was 
ordered by the generals whom you chose to command me at Potidaea and Amphipolis 
and Delium, remained where they placed me, like any other man, facing death; it, I 
say, now, when, as I conceive and imagine, God orders me to fulfill the philosopher's 
mission of searching into my self and other men, I were to desert my post through fear 
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of death, or any other fear; that would indeed be strange, and I might justly be 
arraigned in court for denying the existence of the gods, if I disobeyed the oracle 
because I was afraid of death: then I should be fancying that I was wise when I was 
not wise. For this fear of death is indeed the pretence of wisdom, and not real 
wisdom, being the appearance of knowing the unknown; since no one knows whether 
death, which they in their fear apprehend to be the greatest evil, may not be the 
greatest good. Is there not here conceit of knowledge, which is a disgraceful sort of 
ignorance? And this is the point in which, as I think* I am superior to men in general, 
and in which I might perhaps fancy myself wiser than other men,-that whereas I know 
but little of the world below, I do not suppose that I know: but I do know that 
injustice and disobedience to a better whether God or maij, is evil and dishonorable, 
and I will never fear or avoid a possible good rather than a certain evil. And 
therefore if you let me go now, and reject the counsels of Anytus, who said that if I 
were not put to death I ought not to have been prosecuted, and that if I escape now, 
your sons will all be utterly ruined by listening to my words-if you say to me, Socrates, 
this time we will not mind Anytus, and will let you off; but upon one condition, that 
you are not to inquire and speculate in this way any more, and that if you are caught 
doing this again you shall die;"if this was the condition on which you let me go, I 
should reply: Men of athens, I honor and love you; but I shall obey God rather than 
you, and while I have life and strength I shall never cease from the practice and 
teaching of philosophy, exhorting any one whom I meet after my manner, and 
convincing him, saying: O my friend, why do you, who are a citizen of the great and 
mighty and wise city of Athens, care so much about laying up the greatest amount of 
money and honor and reputation, and so little about wisdom and truth and the 
greatest improvement of the soul, which you never regard or heed at all? Are you not 
ashamed of this? and if the person with whom I am arguing, says: Yes, but I do care: 
I do not depart or let him go at once; I interrogate and examine and cross-examine 
him, and if I think that he has no virtue, but only says that he has, I reproach him with 
undervaluing the greater, and overvaluing the less. And this I should say to every one 
whom I meet, young and old, citizen and alien, but especially to the citizens, inasmuch 
as they are my brethren. For this is the command to God, as I would have you know; 
and I believe that to this day no greater good has ever happened in the state than my 
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service to the God For I do nothing but go about persuading you all, old and young 
alike* not to take thought for your persons or your properties, but first and chiefly to 
care about the greatest improvement of the soul I tell you that virtue is not given by 
money, but that from virtue come money and every other good of man« public as well 
as private. This is my teaching, and if this is the doctrine which corrupts the youth, my 
influence is ruinous indeed But if any one says that this is not my teaching, he is 
speaking an untruth. Wherefore, O men of Athens, I say to yoxi, do as Anytus bids or 
not as Anytus bids, and either acquit me or not; but whatever you do, know that I 
shall never alter my ways, not even if I have to die many times. 

Men of Athens* do not interrupt, but hear me; there was an agreement between 
us that you should hear me out. And I think that what I am going to say will do you 
good: for I have something more to say, at which you may be inclined to cry out; but 
I beg that you will not do this. I would have you know, that if you kill such an one as 
I am, you will injure yourselves more than you will injure me. Meletus and Anytus will 
not injure me: they can not; for it is not in the nature of things that a bad man should 
injure a better than himself. I do not deny that he may, perhaps, kill him, or drive him 
into exile, or deprive him of civil rights; and he may imagine, and others may imagine, 
that he is doing him a great injury: but in that I do not agree with him; for the evil of 
doing as Anytus is doing--of unjustly taking away another man's life-is greater far. 
And now, Athenians, I am not going to argue for my own sake, as you may think, but 
for yours, that you may not sin against the God, or iighdy reject his boon by 
condemning me. For if you kill me you will not easily find another like me, who, if I 
may use such a ludicrous figure of speech, am a sort of gadfly, given to the state by 
the God; and the state is like a great and noble steed who is tardy in his motions 
owing to his very size, and requires to be stirred into life. I am that gadfly which God 
has given the state, and all day long and in all places am always fastening upon you, 
arousing and persuading and reproaching you. And as you will not easily find another 
like me, I would advise you to spare me. I dare say that you may feel irritated at 
being suddenly awakened when you are caught napping; and you may think that if you 
were to strike me dead as Anytus advises, which you easily might, then you would 
sleep on for the remainder of your lives, unless God in his care of you gives you 
another gadfly. And that I am given to you by God is proved by this:-that if I had 
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been like other men, I should not have neglected all my own concerns or patiently 
seen the neglect of them during all these years, and have been doing yours, coming lo 
you individually like a father or elder brother, exhorting you to regard virtue: this, I 
say, would not be like human nature. And had I gained anything, or if my 
exhortations had been paid, there would have been some sense in that; but now, as 
you will perceive, not even the impudence of my accusers dares to say that I have ever 
exacted or sought pay of any one: they have no witness of that. And I have a witness 
of the truth of what I say; my poverty is a sufiBcient witness. 

Some one may wonder why I go about in private giving advice and busying myself 
with the concerns of others, but do not venture to come forward in public and advise 
the state. I will tell you the reason of this. You have often heard me speak of an 
oracle or sign which comes to me, and is the divinity which Meletus ridicules in the 
indictment This sign I have had ever since I was a child. The sign is a voice which 
comes to me and always forbids me to do something which I am going to do, but never 
commands me to do anything, and this is what stands in the way of my being a 
politician. And rightly, as I think. For I am certain, O men of Athens, that if I had 
engaged in politics, I should have perished long ago, and done no good either to you 
or to myself. And don't be offended at my telling you the truth: for the truth is, that 
no man who goes to war with you or any other multitude, honestly struggling against 
the commission of unrighteousness and wrong in the state, will save his life; he who 
will really fight for the right, if he would live even for ii litrie while, must have a 
private station and not a public one. 

I can give you as proofe of this, not words only, but deeds, which you value more 
than words. Let me tell you a passage of my own life which will prove to you that I 
should never have yielded to injustice from any fear of death, and that if I had not 
yielded I should have died at once. I will tell you a story -tasteless perhaps and 
commonplace, but nevertheless true. The only office of state which I ever held, O 
men of Athens, was that of senator: the tribe Antiochis, which is my tribe, had the 
presidency at the trial of the generals who had not taken up the bodies of the slain 
after the battle of Arginusae: and you proposed to try them ail together, which was 
illegal, as you all thought afterwards; but at the time I was the only one of the 
Prytanes who was opposed to the illegality, and I gave my vote against you; and when 
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the orators threatened to impeach and arrest me, and have me taken away, and you 
called and shouted, I made up my mind that I would run the risk, having law and 
justice with me, rather than take part in your injustice because I feared imprisonment 
and death. This happened in the days of the democracy. But when the oligarchy of 
the Thirty was in power, they sent for me and four others into the rotunda, and bade 
us bring Leon the Salaminian from Salamis, as they wanted to execute him. This was 
a specimen of the sort of commands which they were always giving with the view of 
implicating as many as possible in their crimes; and then I showed, not in word only 
but in deed, that, if I may be allowed to use such an expression, I cared not a straw for 
death, and that my only fear was the fear of doing an unrighteous or unholy thing. 
For the strong arm of that oppressive power did not frighten me into doing wrong; 
and when we came out of the rotunda the other four went to Salamis and fetched 
Leon, but I went quietly home. For which I might have lost my life, had not the 
power of the Thirty shortly afterwards come to an end And to this many will witness. 

Now do you really imagine that I could have survived all these years, if I had led a 
public life, supposing that like a good man I had always supported the right and had 
made justice, as I ought, the first thing? No indeed, men of Athens, neither I nor any 
other. But I have been always the same in all my actions, public as well as private, 
and never have I yielded any base compliance to those who are slanderously termed 
my disciples, or to any other. For the truth is that I have no regular disciples: but if 
any one likes to come and hear me while I am pursuing my mission, whether he be 
young or old, he may freely come. Nor do I converse with those who pay only, and 
not with those who do not pay; but any one, whether he be rich or poor, may ask and 
answer me and listen to my words; and whether he turns out to be a bad man or a 
good one, that can not be justly laid to my charge, as I never taught him anything. 
And if any one says that he has ever learned or heard anything from me in private 
which all the world has not heard, I should like you to know that he is speaking an 
untruth. 

But I shall be asked. Why do people delight in continually conversing with you? I 
have told you already, Athenians, the whole truth about this: they like to hear the 
cross-examination of the pretenders to wisdom; there is amusement in this. And this is 
a duty which the will of divine power was ever signified to any one. This is true, O 
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Athenians; or. if not true, would be soon refuted For if I am really corrupting the 
youth, and have corrupted some of them already, those of them who have grown up 
and have become sensible that I gave them bad advice in the days of their youth 
should come forward as accusers and take their revenge; and if they do not like to 
come themselves, some of their relatives, fathers, brothers, or other kinsmen, should 
say what evil their families suffered at my hands. Now is their time. Many of them I 
see in the court. There is Crito, who is of the same age and of the same deme with 
myself, and there is Critobulus his son, whom I also see. Then again there is Lysanias 
of Sphettus. who is the father of Aeschines-he is present; and also there is Antiphon 
of Cephisus, who is the father of Epigenes; and there are the brothers of several who 
have associated with me. There is Nicostratus the son of Theosdotides, and the 
brother of Theodotus (now Theodotus himself is dead, and therefore he, at any rate, 
will not seek to stop him); and there is Paralus the son of Demodocus, who had a 
brother Theages; and Adeimantus the son of Ariston, whose brother Plato is present; 
and Aeantodorus, who is the brother of Apollodonis, whom I also see. I might 
mention a great many others, any of whom Meletus should have produced as witnesses 
in the course of his speech; and let him still produce them, if he has forgotten-I will 
make way for him. And let him say, if he has any testimony of the sort which he can 
produce. Nay, Athenians, the very opposite is the truth. For all these are ready to 
witness on behalf of the corruptor, of the destroyer of their kindred, as Meletus and 
Anytus call me; not the corrupted youth only-there might have been a motive for 
that-but their uncorrupted elder relatives. Why should they too support me with their 
testimony? Why, indeed, except for the sake of truth and justice, and because they 
know that I am speaking the truth, and that Meletus is lying. 

Well, Athenians, this and the like of this is nearly all the defence which I have to 
offer. Yet a word more. Perhaps there may be some one who is offended at me, 
when he calls to mind how he himself on a similar, or even a less serious occasion, had 
recourse to prayers and supplications with many tears, and how he produced his 
children in court, which was a moving spectacle, together with a posse of his relations 
and friends; whereas L who am probably in danger of my life, will do none of these 
things. Perhaps this may come into his mind, and he may be set against me, and vote 
in anger because he is displeased at this. Now if there be such a person among you. 
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which I am far from affirming, I may fairiy reply to him: My &iend, I am a maa and 
like other men, a creature of flesh and blood, and not of wood or stone, as Homer 
says; and I have a family, yes, and sons, O Athenians, three in number, one of whom is 
growing up, and the two others are still young; and yet I will not bring any of them 
hither in order to petition you for an acquittal. And why not? Not from any self-will 
or disregard of you. Whether I am or am not afraid of death is another question, of 
which I will not now speak. But my reason simply is, that I feel such conduct to be 
discreditable to myself, and you, and the whole state. One who has reached my years, 
and who has a name for wisdom, whether deserved or not, ought, not to demean 
himself. At any rate, the world has decided that Socrates is in some way superior to 
other men. And if those among you who are said to be superior in wisdom and 
courage, and any other virtue, demean themselves in this way, how shameful is their 
conduct! I have seen men of reputation, when they have been condemned, behaving 
in the strangest mannen they seemed to hncy that they were going to suffer 
something dreadful if they died, and that they could be immortal if you only allowed 
them to live; and I think that they were a dishonor to the state, and that any stranger 
coming in would say of them that the most eminent men of Athens, to whom the 
Athenians themselves give honor and command, are no better than women. And I say 
that these things ought not to be done by those of us who are of reputation; and if 
they are done, you ought not to permit them; you ought rather to show that you are 
more inclined to condemn, not the man who is quiet, but the man who gets up a 
doleful scene, and makes the city ridiculous. 

But, setting aside the question of dishonor, there seems to be something wrong in 
petitioning a judge, and thus procuring an acquittal instead of informing and 
convincing him. Fox his duty is, not to make a present of justice, but to give 
judgment; and he has sworn that he will judge according to the laws and not according 
to his own good pleasure; and neither he nor we should get into the habit of perjuring 
ourselvcs-there can be no piety in that Do not then require me to do what I 
consider dishonorable and impious and wrong, especially now, when I am being tried 
for impiety on the indictment of Meletus. For if, O men of Athens, by force of 
persuasion and entreaty, I could overpower your oaths, then I should be teaching you 
to believe that there are no gods, and convict myself, in my own defence, of not 
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believing in them. But that is not the case: for I do believe that there are gods, and in 
a far higher sense than that in which any of my accusers believe in them. And to you 
and to God I commit my cause, to be determined by you as is best for you and me. 



There are many reasons why I am not grieved, O men of Athens, at the vote of 
condemnation. I expected this, and am only surprised that the votes are so nearly 
equal; for I had thought that the majority against me would have been far larger; but 
now, had thirty votes gone over to the other side, I should have been acquitted. And 
I may say that I have escaped Meletus. And I may say more; for without the 
assistance of Anytus and Lycon, he would not have had a fifth pan of the votes, as the 
law requires, in which case he would have incurred a fine of a thousand drachmae, as 
is evident 

And so he proposes death as the penalty. And what shall I propose on my part, 
O men of Athens? Qearly that which is my due. And what is that which I ought to 
pay or to receive? What shall be done to the man who has never had the wit to be 
idle during his whole life; but has been careless of what the many care about-weaith, 
and family interests, and military offices, and speaking in the assembly, and 
magistracies, and plots, and parties. Reflecting that I was really too honest a man to 
follow in this way and live, I did not go where I could do no good to you or to myself; 
but where I could do the greatest good privately to every one of you, thither I went, 
and sought to persuade every man among you, that he must look to himself, and seek 
virtue and wisdom before he looks to his private interests, and look to the state before 
he looks to the interests of the state; and that this should be the order which he 
observes in all his actions. What shall be done to such an one? Doubtless some good 
thing, O men of Athens, if he has his reward; and the good should be of a kind 
suitable to him. What would be a reward suitable to a poor man who is your 
benefactor, who desires leisure that he may instruct you? There can be no more 
fitting reward than maintenance in the Prytaneum. O men of Athens, a reward which 
he deserves far more than the citizen who has won the prize at Olympia in the horse 
or chariot race, whether the chariots were drawn by two horses or by many. For I am 
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in want, and he has enough; and he only gives you the appearance of happiness, and I 
give you the reality. And if I am to estimate the penalty justly, I say that maintenance 
in the Prytaneum is the just return. 

Perhaps you may think that I am braving you in saying this, as in what I said 
before about the tears and prayers* But that is not the case* I speak rather because I 
am convinced that I never intentionally wronged any one, although I can not convince 
you of that-for we have had a short conversation only; but if there were a law at 
Athens, such as there is in other cities, that a capital cause should not be decided in 
one day, then I believe that I should have convinced you; but now the time is too 
shorL I can not in a moment refute great slanders; and. as I am convinced that I 
never wronged another, I will assuredly not wrong myself. I will not say of myself that 
I deserve any eviL or propose any penalty. Why should I? Because I am afraid of the 
penalty of death which Meletus proposes? When I do not know whether death is a 
good or an evil, why should I propose a penalty which would certainly be an evil? 
Shall I say imprisonment? And why should I live in prison, and be the slave of the 
magisuratcs of the year-of the eleven? Or shall the penalty be a fine, and 
imprisonment until the fine is paid? There is the same objection. I should have to lie 
in prison, for money I have lone, and can not pay. And if I say exile (and this may 
possibly be the penalty which you will affix), I must indeed be blinded by the love of 
life, if I do not consider that when you, who are my own citizens, can not endure my 
discourses and words, and have found them so grievous and odious that you would fain 
have done with them, others are likely to endure me. No indeed, men of Athens, that 
is not very likely. And what a life should I lead, at my age, wandering &om city to 
city, living in ever-changing exile, and always being driven out! For I am quite sure 
that into whatever place I go, as here so also there, the young men will come to get 
me; and if I drive them away, their elders will drive me out at their desire; and if I let 
them come, their fathers and friends will drive me out for their sakes. 

Some one will say: Yes, Socrates, but can not you hold your tongue, and then 
you may go into a foreign city, and no one will interfere with you? Now I have great 
difficulty in making you understand my answer to this. For if I tell you that this would 
be a disobedience to a divine command, and therefore that I can not hold my tongue, 
you will not believe that I am serious; and if I say again that the greatest good of man 
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is daily to converse about virtue, and all that concerning which you hear me examining 
myself and others, and that the life which is unexamined is not worth living - that you 
are still less likely to believe. And yet what I say is true, although a thing of which it 
is hard for me to persuade you. Moreover, I am not accustomed to think that I 
deserve any punishment. Had I money I might have proposed to give you what I had, 
and have been none the worse. But yo see that I have none, and can only ask you to 
proportion the fine to my means. However, I think that I could afford a mine, and 
therefore I propose that penalty: Plato, Crito, Critobulus, and Apollodorus, my friends 
here, bid me say thirty minae, and they will be the sureties. Well, then, say thirty 
minae, let that be the penalty; for that they will be ample security to you. 



Not much time will be gained, O Athenians, in return for the evil name which you 
will get from the detractors of the city, who will say that you killed Socrates, a wise 
man; for they will call me wise even although I am not wise when they want to 
reproach you. If you had waited a little while, your desire would have been fulfilled in 
the course of nature. For I am far advanced in years, as you may perceive, and not far 
from death. I am speaking now only to those of you who have condemned me to 
death. And I have another thing to say to them: You think that I was convicted 
through deficiency of words - I mean, that if I had thought fit to leave nothing 
undone, nothing unsaid, I might have gained an acquittal. No so: the deficiency which 
led to my conviction was not of words - certainly noL But I had not the boldness or 
impudence or inclination to address you as you would have liked me to address you, 
weeping and wailing and lamenting, and saying and doing many things which you have 
been accustomed to hear from others, and which, as I say, are unworthy of me. But I 
thought that I ought not to do anything common or mean in the hour of danger: nor 
do I now repent of the manner of my defence, and I would rather die having spoken 
after my manner, than speak in you manner and live. For neither in war nor yet at 
law ought any man to use every way of escaping death. For often in battle there is no 
doubt that if a man will throw away his arms, and fall on his knees before his pursuers, 
he may escape death: and in other dangers there are other ways of escaping death, if a 
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man is willing to say and do anything- The difficulty, my friends, is not in avoiding 
death, but in avoiding unrighteousness: for that runs faster than death. I am old and 
move slowly, and the slower runner has overtaken me, and my accusers are keen and 
quick, and the faster runner, who is unrighteousness, has overtaken them. And now I 
depart hence condemned by you to suffer the penalty of death, and they too go their 
ways condemned by the truth to suffer the penalty of villainy and wrong; and I must 
abide by my award - let them abide by theirs. I suppose that these things may be 
regarded as fated, - and I think that they are well. 

And now, O men who have condemned me, I would fain prophesy to you; for I 
am about to die, and that is the hour in which men are gifted with prophetic power. 
And I prophesy to you who are my murderers, that immediately after my death 
punishment far heavier than you have inflicted on me will surely await you. Me you 
have killed because you wanted to escape the accuser, and not to give an account of 
your lives. But that will not be as you suppose: far otherwise. For I say that there 
will be more accusers of you than there are now; accusers whom hitherto I have 
restrained: and as they are younger they will be more severe with you, and you will be 
more offended at them. For if you think that by killing men you can avoid the accuser 
censuring your lives, you are mistaken; that is not a way of escape which is either 
possible or honorable; the easiest and the noblest way is not to be crushing others, but 
to be improving yourselves. This is the prophecy which I utter before my departure to 
the judges who have condemned me. 

Friends, who would have acquitted me, I would like also to talk with you about 
this thing which has happened, while the magistrates are busy, and before I go to the 
place at which I must die. Stay then awhile, for we may as well talk with one another 
while there is time. You are my friends, and I should like to show you the meaning of 
this event which has happened to me. O my judges •• for you I may truly call judges - 
I should like to tell you of a wonderful circumstance. Hitherto the familiar oracle 
within me has constantly been in the habit of opposing me even about trifles, if I was 
going to make a slip or error about anything; and now as you see there has come upon 
me that which may be thought, and is generally believed to be, the last and worst evil. 
But the oracle made no sign of opposition, either as I was leaving my house and going 
out in the morning, or when I was going up into this court, or while I was speaking, at 
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anything which I was going to say; and yet I have often been stopped in the middle or 
a speech, but now in nothing I either said or did touching this matter has the oracie 
opposed me. What do I take to be the explanation of this? I will tell you. I regard 
this as a proof that what has happened to me is a good, and that those of us who 
think that death is an evil are in error. This is a great proof to me of what I am 
saying, for the customary sign would surely have opposed me had I been going to e\'il 
and not to good. 

Let us reflect in another way, and we shall see that there is great reason to hope 
that death is a good, for one of two things: - either death is a state of nothingness 
and utter unconsciousness, or, as men say, there is a change and migration of the soui 
from this world to another. Now if you suppose that there is no consciousness, but a 
sleep like the sleep of him who is undisturbed even by the sight of dreams, death wiii 
be an unspeakable gain. For if a person were to select the night in which his sleep 
was undisturbed even by dreams, and were to compare with this the other days and 
nights of his life, and then were to tell us how many days and nights he had passed in 
the course of his life better and more pleasantly than this one, I think that any man. I 
will not say a private man, but even the great king will not find many such days or 
nights, when compared with the others. Now if death is like this, I say that to die is 
gain; for eternity is then only a single night. But if death is the journey to another 
place, and there, as men say, all the dead are, what good, O my friends and judges, can 
be greater than this? If indeed when the pilgrim arrives in the world below, he is 
delivered from the professors of justice in this world and finds the true judges who are 
said to give judgment there, Minos and Rhadamantfaus and Aeacus and Iriptolemus, 
and other sons of God who were righteous in their own life, that pilgrimage will be 
worth making. What would not a man give if he might converse with Orpheus and 
Musaeus and Hesiod and Homer? Nay, if this be true, let me die again and again. L 
too, shall have a wonderful interest in a place where I can converse with Palamedes, 
and Ajax the son of Telamon, and other heroes of old, who have suffered death 
through an unjust judgment: and there will be no small pleasure, as I think, in 
comparing my own sufferings with theirs. Above all, I shall be able to continue my 
search into true and false knowledge; as in this world* so also in that; I shall find out 
who is wise, and who pretends to be wise, and is not. What would not a man give, O 
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judges, to be able to examine the leader of the great Trojan expedition: or Odysseus 
or Sisyphus, or numberless others, men and women too! What infinite delight would 
there be in conversing with them and asking them questions! For in that world they 
do not put a man to death tor this; certainly not. For besides being happier in that 
world than in this, they will be immortal if what is said it true. 

Wherefore, O judges, be of good cheer about death, and know this of a truth - 
that no evil can happen to a good man, either in life or after death. He and his are 
not neglected by the gods; not has my own approaching end happened by mere 
chance. But I see clearly that to die and be released was better for me; and therefore 
the oracle gave no sign. For which reason, also, I am not angry with my accusers or 
my condemners; they have done me no harm, although neither of them meant to do 
me any good; and for this I may gently blame them. 

Still I have a favor to ask of them. When my sons are grown up, I would ask you, 
O my friends, to punish them; and I would have you trouble them, as I have troubled 
you, if they seem to care about riches, or anything, more than about virtue; or if they 
pretend to be something when they are really nothing,-- then reprove them, as I have 
reproved you, for not caring about that for which they ought to care, and thinking that 
they are something when they are really nothing. And if you do this, I and my sons 
will have received justice at your hands. 

The hour of departure has arrived, and we go our ways - I to die, and you to live. 
Which is better God only knows. 
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Plato 

PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 
Socrates Crito 

SCENE>'The Prison of Socrates. 

Socrates. Why have you come at this hour, Crito? It must be quite early? 
Cdto. Yes, certainly. 
Soa What is the exact time? 
Cr. The dawn is breaking. 

Soc. I wonder that the keeper of the prison would let you in. 
Cr. He knows me, because I often come, Socrates; moreover, I have done him a 
kindness. 

Soc And are you only just come? 
Cr. No, I came some time ago* 

See Then why did you sit and say nothing, instead of awakening me at once? 

Cr. Why, indeed, Socrates. I myself would rather not have all this sleeplessness and 
sorrow. But I have been wondering at your peaceful slumbers, and that was the 
reason why I did not awaken you, because I wanted you to be out of pain. I 



* From The Works of Plato, tr. B. Jowett. (New York: The Dial Press). 
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have always thought you happy in the calmness of your temperament: but never 
did I see the like of the easy, cheerful way in which you bear this calamity. 
Soa Why, Crito, when a man has reached my age he ought not to be repining at the 
prospect of death. 

Cn And yet other old men Cnd themselves in similar misfortunes, and age does not 

prevent them from repining. 
Soa That may be. But you have not told me why you come at this early hour. 
Cr. I come to bring you a message which is sad and painful: not, as I believe, to 

youTselt but to all of us who are your friends, and saddest of all to me. 
Soa What! I suppose that the ship has come from Delos, on the arrival of which I 

am to die? 

Cn No, the ship has not actually arrived, but she will probably be here to-day, as 
persons who have come from Sunium tell me that they left her there: and 
therefore tomorrow, Socrates, will be the last day of your life. 

Soa Very well, Crito; if such is the will of God, I am willing; but my belief is that 
there will be a delay of a day. 

Cr. Why do you say this? 

Soa I will tell you. I am to die on the day after the arrival of the ship? 
Cr. Yes; that is what the authorities say. 

Soa But I do not think that the ship will be here until to- morrow; this I gather from 
a vision which I had last night, or rather only just now, when you fortunately 
allowed me to sleep. 

Cr. And what was the nature of the vision? 

Soa There came to me the likeness of a woman, fair and comely, clothed in white 
raiment, who called to me and said: O Socrates, 

"The third day hence to Phthia shalt thou go." 

Cr. What a singular dream, Socrates! 

Soa There can be ho doubt about the meaning, Crito, I think. 

Cr. Yes; the meaning is only too clear. But, Oh! my beloved Socrates, let me 

entreat you once more to take my advice and escape. For if you die I shall not 
only lose a friend who can never be replaced, but there is another evil: people 
who do not know you and me will believe that I might have saved you if I had 
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been willing to give money, but that I did not care. Now, can there be a worse 
disgrace than this-that I should be thought to value money more than the life ot 
a friend? For the many will not be persuaded that I wanted you to escape, and 
that you refused. 

Soa But why, my dear Crito, should we care about the opinion of the many ? Good 

men, and they are the only persons who are worth considering, will think of 

these things truly as they happened. 
Cr. But do you see, Socrates, that the opinion of the many must be regarded, as is 

evident in your own case, because they can do the very greatest evil to any one 

who has lost their good opinion. 
See. I only wish, Crito, that they could; for then they could also do the greatest good. 

and that wo^wTSe well. But the truth is, that they can do neither good nor evii: 

they cannot make a man wise or make him foolish; and whatever they do is the 

result of chance* 

Or. Well, I will not dispute about that; but please to tell me, Socrates, whether you 
arc not acting out of regard to me and your other friends: are you not afraid 
that if you escape hence we may get into trouble with the informers for having 
stolen you away, and lose either the whole or a great part of our property; or 
that even a worse evil may happen to us? Now, if this is your fear, be at ease; 
for in order to save you we ought surely to run this, or even a greater risk; be 
persuaded, then, and do as I say. 

See Yes, Crito, that is one fear which you mention, but by no means the only one. 

Cr. Fear not. There are persons who at no great cost are willing to save you and 
bring you out of prison; and as for the informers, you may observe that they are 
far from being exorbitant in their demands; a little money will satisfy them. My 
means, which, as I am sure, are ample, are at your service, and if you have a 
scruple abouripending all mine, here are strangers who will give you the use of 
theirs; and one of them, Simmias the Theban, has brought a sum of money for 
this very purpose; and Cebes and many others arc willing to spend their money 
too. I say therefore, do not on that account hesitate about making your escape, 
and do not say, as you did in the court, that you will have a difficulty in knowing 
what to do with yourself if you escape. For men will love you in other places to 
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which you may go, and not in Athens only; there are friends of mine in Thessaiy. 
if you like lo go to them, who will value and protect you* and no Thessaiian will 
give you any trouble. Nor can I think that you are justified, Socrates, in 
betraying your own life when you might be saved; this is playing into the hands 
of your enemies and destroyers; and moreover I should say that you were 
betraying your children; for you might bring them up and educate them; instead 
of which you go away and leave them, and they will have to take their chance; 
and if they do not meet with the usual fate of orphans, there will be small thinks 
to you. No man should bring children into the world who is unwilling to 
persevere to the end in their nurture and education. But you are choosing the 
easier part, as I think, not the better and manlier, which would rather have 
become one who professes virtue in all his actions, like yourself. And indeed, I 
am ashamed not only of you, but of us who are your friends, when I reflect that 
this entire business of your will be attributed to our want of courage. The trial 
need never have come on, or might have been brought to another issue; and the 
end of alL which is the crowning absurdity, will seem to have been permitted by 
us, through cowardice and baseness, who niight have saved you, as you might 
have saved yourself, if we had been good for anything (for there was no 
difScuity in escaping); and we did not see how disgraceful, Socrates, and also 
miserable all this will be to us as well as to you. Make your mind up then, or 
rather have your mind already made up, for the time of deliberation is over, and 
there is only one thing to be done, which must be done, if at all, this very night, 
and which any delay will render all but impossible; I beseech you therefore, 
Socrates, to be persuaded by me, and to do as I say. 
See Dear Crito, your zeal is invaluable, if a right one; but if wrong, the greater the 
zeal the greater the evil; and therefore we ought to consider whether these 
thing;s shall be done or not For I am and always have been one of those 
natures who must be guided by reason, whatever the reason may be which upon 
reflection appears to me to be the best: and now that this fortune as come upon 
me, I cannot put away the reasons which I have before given: the principles 
which I have hitherto honored and revered I still honor, and unless we can find 
other and better principles on the instant, I am certain not to agree with you; 
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no. not even if the power of the multitude could inflict many more 
imprisonments, confiscations, deaths, frightening us like children with hobgoblin 
terrors. But what will be the fairest way of considering the question? Shall I 
return to your old argument about the opinions of men? some of which are lo 
be regarded, and others, as we were saying, are not to be regarded Now were 
we right in maintaining this before I was condemned? And has the argument 
which was once good now proved to be talk for the sake of talking;-in fact an 
amusement only, and altogether vanity? That is what I want to consider with 
your help, Crito:-whether» under my present circumstances, the argument 
appears to be in any way different or not; and is to be allowed by me or 
disallowed. That argument, which, as I believe, is maintained by many who 



assuine to be authoriti^sC^as to the effect, as I was saying, that the opinions oi 

some men are to be regarded, and of other men not to be regarded Now you. 
Crito, are a disinterested person who are not going to die tomorrow*«at least, 
there is no human probability of this, and you are therefore not liable to be 
deceived by the circumstances in which you are placed lell me then, whether I 
am right in saying that some opinions, and other opinions, and the opinions of 
other men, are not to be valued I ask you whether I was right in maintaining 
this? 
Cr. Certainly. 

Soa The good are to be regarded, and not the bad? 
Cr. Yes. 

Soa And the opinions of the wise are good, and the opinions of the unwise are evil? 
Or. Certainly. 

Soa And what was said about another matter? Was the disciple in gymnastics 

supposed to attend to the praise and blame and opinion of every man, or of one 
man only-his physician or trainer, whoever that was? 

Cr. Of one man only. 

Soa And he ought to fear the censure and welcome the praise of that one only, and 

not of the many? 
Cr. That is clear. 
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Soc And he ought to live and train, and eat and drink in the way which seems good 
to his single master who has understanding, rather than according to the opinion 
of all other men put together? 

Cr. True, 

Soc And if he disobeys and disregards the opinion and approval of the one, and 
regards the opinion of the many who have no understanding, will he not suffer 
evil? 

Cr. Certainly he will 

See And what will the evil be, whither tending and what affecting, m the disobedient 
person? 

Cr. Clearly, affecting the body; that is what is destroyed by the evil. 

Sec Very good; and is not this true, Crito, of other things which we need not 

separately enumerate? In the matter of just and unjust, fair and foul, good and 
evil, which are the subjects of our present consultation, ought we to follow the 
opinion of the many and to fear them; or the opinion of the one man who has 
understanding, and whom we ought to fear and reverence more than all the rest 
of the world: and whom deserting we shall destroy and injure that principle in 
us which may be assumed to be improved by justice and deteriorated by 
injustice;-is there not such a principle? 
Cr. Certainly there is, Socrates. 

Sec. Take a parallel instance:- if acting under the advice of men who have no 

understanding, we destroy that which is improvable by health and deteriorated 
by disease-when that has been destroyed, I say, would life be worth having? 
And that is-the body? 

Cr. Yes. 

Soc. Could we live, having an evil and corrupted body? 
Cr. Certainly not 

Soa And will life be worth having, if that higher part of man be depraved, which is 
improved by injustice? Do we suppose that principle, whatever it may be in 
man, which has to do with justice and injustice, to be inferior to the body? 

Cr. Certainly not, 

Soa More honored, then? 
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Cr. FdiT more honored. 

Soa Then, my friend, we must not regard what the many say of us: but what he. the 
one man who has understanding of just and unjust* will say, and what the truth 
will say. And therefore you begin in error when you suggest that we should 
regard the opinion of the many about just and unjust good and evil, honorable 
and dishonorable.-Wem someone will say, T)ut the many can kill us." 

Cr. Yes, Socrates: that will clearly be the answer. 

Soc That is true: but still I find with surprise that the old argument is, as I conceive, 
unshaken as ever. And I should like to know whether I may say the same of 
another proposition-that not life, but a good life, is to be chiefly valued? 

Cr. Yes, that also remains. 

Soc And a good life is equivalent to a just and honorable one-that holds also? 
Or. Yes, that holds. 

Soa From these premisses I proceed to argue the question whether I ought or ought 
not to try and escape without the consent of the Athenians: and if I am clearly 
right in escaping, then I will make the attempt; but if not, I will abstain. The 
other considerations which you mention, of money and loss of character and the 
duty of educating children, are, as I fear, only the doctrines of the multitude, 
who would be as ready to call people to life, if they were able, as they are to put 
them to death-and with as little reason. But now, since the argument has thus 
far prevailed, the only question which remains to be considered is, whether we 
shall do rightly either in escaping or in suffering others to aid in our escape and 
paying them in money and thanks, or whether we shall not do rightly; and if the 
latter, then death or any other calamity which may ensue on my remaining here 
must not be allowed to enter into the calculation. 

Q. I think that you arc right, Socrates; how then shall we proceed? 

Soc Let us consider the matter together, and do you either refute me if you can, and 
I will be convinced: or else cease, my dear friend, from repeating to me that I 
ought to escape against the wishes of the Athenians: for I am extremely desirous 
to be persuaded by you, but not against my own better judgment. And now 
please to consider my first position, and do your best to answer me. 

Cr. I will do my best. 
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Soa Are we to say that we are never intentionally to do wrong, or that in one way 
we ought and in another way we ought not to do wrong, or is doing wrong 
always evil and dishonorable, as I was just now saying, and as has been already 
acknowledged by us? Are ail our former admissions which were made within a 
few days to be thrown away? And have we, at our age, been earnestly 
discoursing with one another ail our life long only to discover that we are no 
better than children? Or are we to rest assured, in spite of the opinion of the 
many, and in spite of consequences whether better or worse, of the truth of 
what was then said, that injustice is always an evil and dishonor to him who acts 
unjustly? Shall we affirm that? 

Cr. Yes. 

Soa Then we must do no wrong? 
Cn Certainly not. 

Soa Nor when injured injure in return, as the many imagine; for we must injure no 

one at all? 
Cr* Qearly not. 

See Again, Crito, may we do evil? 
Cr* Surely not, Socrates. 

Soa And what of doing evil in return for evil which is the morality of the many--is 

that just or not? 
Cn NotjusL 

Soa Fbr doing evil to another is the same as injuring him? 
Cr* Very true. 

Soa Then we ought not to retaliate or render evil for evil to anyone, whatever evil 
we may have suffered from hinu But I would have you consider, Crito, whether 
you really mean what you are saying. Fbr this opinion has never been held, and 
never will be held, by any considerable number of persons; and those who are 
agreed and those who are not agreed upon this point have no common ground, 
and can only despise one another when they see how widely they differ. Tell 
me, then, whether you agree with and assent to my first principle, that neither 
injury nor retaliation nor warding off evil by evil is ever right. And shall that be 
the premise of our argument? Or do you decline and dissent from this? For 
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this has been of old and is still my opinion: but if you are of another opinion, 
let me hear what you have to say. It however, you remain of the same mind as 
formerly, I will proceed to the next step. 
You may proceed, for I have not changed my mind. 
Soa Then I will proceed to the next step, which may be put in the form of a 

question:-Ought a man to do what he admits to be right, or ought he to betray 
the right? 

Cn He ought to do what he thinks righL 

Soc But if this is true, what is the application? In leaving the prison against the will 
of the Athenians, do I wrong any? or rather do I not wrong those whom I 
ought least to wrong? Do I not desert the principles which were acknowledged 
by us to be just? What do you say? 

Cr- I cannot tell Socrates: for I do not know. 

Soc Then consider the matter in this way:-Imagine that I am about to play truant 
(you may call the proceeding by any name which you like), and the laws and the 
government come and interrogate me: Tell us, Socrates/ they say; "what are 
you about? Are you going by an act of yours to overturn us-the laws and the 
whole state, as far as in you lies? Do you imagine that a state can subsist and 
not be overthrown by individuals?" What will be our answer, Crito, to these and 
the like words? Any one, and especially a clever rhetorician, will have a good 
deal to urge about the evil of setting aside the law which requires a sentence to 
be carried out; and we might reply, "Yes; but the state has injured us and given 
an unjust sentence." Suppose I say that? 

Cr. Very good, Socrates. 

Soa "And v^as that our agreement with you?" the law would say; "or were you to 
abide by the sentence of the state?" And if I were to express astonishment at 
their saying this, the law would probably add: "Answer, Socrates, instead of 
opening your eyes: you are in the habit of asking and answering questions. Tell 
us what complaint you have to make against us which justifies you in attempting 
to destroy us and the state? In the first place did we not bring you into 
existence? Your father married your mother by our aid to beget you. Say 
whether you have any objection to urge against those of us who regulate 
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marriage?'* None, I should reply. "Or against those of us who regulate the 
system of nurture and education of children in which you were trained? Were 
not the laws, who have the charge of this, right in commanding your father to 
train you in music and gymnastic?" Right, I should reply. "Well then, since you 
were brought into the world and nurtured and educated by us, can you deny in 
the first place that you are our child and slave, as your fathers were before you? 
And if this is true you arc not on equal terms with us; nor can you think that 
you have a right to do to us what we are doing to you. Would you have any 
right to strike or revile or do any other evil to a father or to your master, if you 
had one, when you have been struck or reviled by him. or received some other 
evil at his hands?*-you would not say this? And because we think right to 
destroy you, do you think that you have any right to destroy us in return, and 
your country as far as in you lies? And will you, O professor of true virtue, say 
that you are justified in this? Has a philosopher like you failed to discover that 
our country is - ^ore to be valued and higher and holier far than mother or 
father or any ancestor, and more to be regarded in the eyes of the gods and of 
men of understanding? also to be soothed, and gently and reverently entreated 
when angry, even more than a father, and if not persuaded, obeyed? And when 
we are punished by her, whether with imprisonment or stripes, the punishment is 
to be endured in silence; and if she lead us to wounds or death in battle, thither 
we follow as is right; neither may anyone yield or retreat or leave his rank, but 
whether in battle or in a court of law, or in any other place, he must do what his 
city and his country order him; or he must change their view of what is just: and 
if he may do no violence to his father or mother, much less may he do violence 
to his country." What answer shall we make to this, Crito? Do the laws speak 
truly, or do they not? 
Cr. I think that they do. 

Soa Then the laws will say: **Consider, Socrates, if this is true, that in your present 
attempt you are going to do us wrong. For, after having brought you into the 
world, and nurtured and educated you, and given you and every other citizen a 
share in every good that we had to give, we further proclaim and give the right 
to every Athenian, that if he does not like us when he has come of age and has 
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seen the ways of the city, and made our acquaintance, he may go where he 
pleases and take his goods with him; and none of us laws will forbid him or 
interfere with him. Any of you who does not like us and the city, and who 
wants to go to a colony or to any other city, may go where he likes, and take his 
goods with him. But he who has experience of the manner in which we order 
justice and administer the state, and still remains, has entered into an implied 
contract that he will do as we maintain, thrice wrong; first, because in disobeying 
us he is disobeying his parents; secondly, because we are the authors of his 
education; thirdly, because he has made an agreement with us that he will duly 
obey our commands; and he neither obeys them nor convinces us that our 
commands are wrong; and we do not rudely impose them, but give them the 
alternative of obeying or convincing us:™that is what we offer, and he does 
neither. These are the sort of accusations to which, as we were saying, you, 
Socrates, will be exposed if you accomplish your intentions; you, above all other 
Athenians," Suppose I ask, why is this? they will justly retort upon me that I 
above ail other men have acknowledged the agreement There is clear proof," 
they will say, "Socrates, that we and the city were not displeasing to you. Of all 
Athenians you have been the most constant resident in the city, which, as you 
never leave, you may be supposed to love. For you never went out of the city 
either to see the games, except once when you went to the Isthmus, or to any 
other place unless when you were on military service; nor did you travel as other 
men do. Nor had you any curiosity to know other states or their laws: your 
affections did not go beyond us and our state; we were your special favorites, 
and you acquiesced in our government of you; and this is the state in which you 
begat your children, which is a proof of your satisfaction. Moreover, you might, 
if you had liked, have fixed the penalty at banishment in the course of the 
trial-the state which refuses to let you go now would have let you go then. But 
you pretended that you preferred death to exile, and that you were not grieved 
at death. And now you have forgotten these fine sentiments, and pay no respect 
to us the laws, of whom you are the destroyer; and are doing what only a 
miserable slave would do, running away and turning your back upon the 
compacts and agreements which you made as a citizen. And first of all answer 
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this very question: Are we right in saying that you agreed to be governed 
according to us in deed, and not in word only? Is that true or not?" How shall 
we answer that, Crito? Must we not agree? 
Cr. There is no help, Socrates. 

Soc. Then will they not say: 'Tou, Socrates, are breaking the covenants and 

agreements which you made with us at your leisure, not in any haste or under 
any compulsion or deception, but having had seventy years to think of them, 
during which time you were at Uberty to leave the city, if we were not to your 
mind, or if our covenants appeared to you to be unfair. You had your choice, 
and might have gone either to Lacedaemon or Crete, which you often praise for 
their good government, or to some other Hellenic or foreign state, \yhereas 
you, above all other Athenians, seemed to be so fond of the state, or, in other 
words, of us her laws (for who would like a state that has^o laws), that you 
never stirred out of her; the halt, the blind, the maimed Were not more 
stationary in her than you were. And now you run away and forsake your 
agreements. Not so, Socrates, if you will take our advice; do not make yourself 
ridiculous by escaping out of the city. 

"For just consider, if you transgress and err in this sort of way, what good 
will you do either to yourself or to your friends? That your friends will be 
driven into exile and deprived of citizenship, or will lose their property, is 
tolerably certain; and you yourself, if you fly to one of the neighboring cities, as, 
for example, Thebes or Megara, both of which are well-governed cities, will 
come to them as an enemy, Socrates, and their government will be against you, 
and all patriotic citizens will cast an evil eye upon you as a subverter of the laws, 
and you will confirm in the minds of the judges the justice of their own 
condemnation to you. For he who is a comiptor of the laws is more than likely 
to be comiptor of the young and foolish ponion of mankind. Will you then flee 
from well-ordered cities and virtuous men? And is existence worth having on 
these terms? Or will you go to them without shame, and talk to them, Socrates? 
And what will you say to them? What you say here about virtue and justice and 
institutions and laws being the best things among men. Would that be decent of 
you? Surely not. But if you go away from well-governed states to Crito's 
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friends in Thessaly, where there is a great disorder and license, they will be 
charmed to have the tale of your escape from prison, set off with ludicrous 
particulars of the manner in which you were wrapped in a goatskin or some 
other disguise, and metamorphosed as the fashion of run-aways is-that is ver\' 
likely; but will there be no one to remind you that in your old age you violated 
the most sacred laws from a miserable desire of a little more life. Perhaps not, 
if you keep them in a good temper: but if they are out of temper you will hear 
many degrading things; you will live, but how?-as the flatterer of all men, and 
the servant of all men; and doing what?--eating and drinking in Thessaly, having 
gone abroad in order that you may get a dinner. And where will be your fine 
sentiments about justice and virtue then? Say that you wish to live for the sake 
of your children, that you may bring them up and educate them-will you take 
them into Thessaly and deprive them of Athenian citizenship? Is that the 
benefit which you would confer upon them? Or are you under the impression 
that they will be better cared for and educated here if you are still alive, 
although absent from them; for that your friends will take care of them? Do 
you fancy that if you are an inhabitant of Thessaly they will take care of them, 
and if you are an inhabitant of the other world they will not take care of them? 
Nay; but if they who call themselves friends are truly friends, they surely will. 

"Listen, then, Socrates, to us who have brought you up. Think not of life 
and children first, and of justice afterwards, but of justice first, that you may be 
justified before the princes of the world below. For neither will you n^r any 
that belong to you be happier or holier or juster in this life, or happier in 
another, if you do as Crito bids. Now you depart in innocence, a sufferer and 
not a doer of evil; a victim, not of the laws, but of men. But if you go forth, 
returning evil for evil, and injury for injury, breaking the covenants and 
agreements which you have made with us, and wronging those whom you ought 
least to wrong, that is to say, yourself, your friends, your country, and us, we 
shall be angry with you while you live, and our brethren, the laws in the world 
below, will receive you as an enemy; for they will know that you have done your 
best to destroy us. Listen, then, to us and not to Crito." 
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This is the voice which I seem lo hear murmuring in ray ears, like the sound 
of the flute in the ears of the raystic; that voice. I say, is humming in ray ears. 9 
and prevents me from hearing any other. And I know that anything more which 
you may say will be vain. Yet speak, if you have anything to say. 
Cr. I have nothing to say, Socrates. 

Soc. Then let me follow the intimations of the will of God. • 
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Student 



Essay Topic 

L Thesis and development 

A. Thesis 

1. Significance 

2. Manageability 

3. Clarity and unity of thesis statement 

4. Definition of key terms 

5. Clarification 

B. Development of argument 

L Conclusion follows from premises 

2. Garity of premises 

3. Soundness of premises 

4. Soundness of generalizations (induction) 

5. Absence of fallacies 

C. Support for argument 

L Credible, unbiased sources 

2. Relevance and quality of evidence 

3. Adequacy of evidence 

4. Originaiity of evidence 

5. Specific examples 

D. Alterative viewpoints 

IL Organization 

A. Clearly discernible, logical; organizational plan 

6. Clearly discernible introduction with thesis statement 

C. Clearfy discernible and clearly stated conclusion 

D. Major point or premises clearly stated as topic sentence of paragraph 

E. Order of major points 

E Paragraph coherence and transitions 

IIL Writing style and mechaniirs 

A. Correct grammar punctuation, and spelling 

1. Absence of sentence fragments, dangling modifiers, run-on sentences, comma splices. 

and other major errors in sentence structure 
2- Absence of small mechanical errors such as misuse of apostrophes, hyphens, numbers. 

capitalization, and other punctuation 

3. Absence of errors in verb tense, subject/very agreemenu, and pronoun references 

4. Variety in sentence structure and punctuation 

5. Proper use of parallel structure 

B. Vocabulary 

1. Clear, accurate, non-generalized word choice 

2. Absence of slang expressions, colloquialisms, triteness, emotive language 

C. Awareness of audience 

D. Consistent point of view 

E. Appropriate documentation 
E Title and title page 

G. Standard margins, tabs, and spacing of printed or typewritten papers 
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SENTENCE FRAGMENTS, RUN-ON SENTENCES, COMMA SPUCES 

One popular traditional deOnition of a sentence is "a group of words that contains a subject and 
a verb and expresses a complete thought** Thus a sentence is not only a grammatical unit but a unit 
of thought as well- Problems arise for the reader when that unit is incomplete, in the case of the 
SENTENCE FRAGMENT or when it is improperly joined with another unit, as in the case of a 
RUN-ON SENTENCE or a COMMA SPUCR In aU three cases, because some grammatical 
element is missing, the result is either that the thought or idea is not completely stated or that the 
relationship between that thought and the one preceding or following it becomes unclear and 
confused* The reader may be forced to back up and reread the passage repeatedly to try to sort out 
the ideas in it 



SENTENCE FRAGMENTS 

A sentence fragment is a group of words punctuated as if it were a complete sentence, but it 
lacks some essential pan. 

!• Some fragments lack a verb or part of a verb. Such is the case with the following fragment: 

The antique leather-bound book lying on the table in the hall 

The word Iving may appear to be a verb but is actually a participial modifier of book. There is no 
real verb present To correct this type of fragment add a verb: 

The antique leather-bound book lying on the table in the hall is very valuable. 

Another possible remedy would be to turn lying back into a complete verb by adding an auxiliary 
verb: 

The antique leather-bound book ^s lying on the table in the hall, 

2, Some fragments lack a subject Usually the subject of such a fragment can be found in the 
preceding sentence. The fragment has been improperly divided from that sentence, and the 
remedy is to put the parts back together in one sentence, 

Rutherford took out a huge loan to buy an expensive speedboat And then wrecked jt only 
two weeks later. 

The underlined fragment contains the verb wrecked, but wrecked's subject Rutherford, is in the 
preceding sentence. The correction is simply 

Rutherford took out a huge loan to buy an expensive speedboat and then wrecked it only 
two weeks later. 
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Many similar fragments are phases that modify a word in the preceding sentence* 

The people coming out of the theater were surprised to see a fat, scantily-dressed man. 
Running down the street and screaming at the tog of his lungs. 

The underlined fragment modifies the word man in the preceding sentence: the period between the 
two parts should be removed so that they form one complete sentence. An alternate correction 
would be to give the fragment a subject and a complete verb: 

He was running down the street and screaming at the top of his lungs* 

3. Some ficagments do contain both a subject and its verb but are not complete sentences 
because they arc subordinate clauses and thus are dependent upon another clause to complete their 
meanings. 

After I go to the store. 
Because he was sicL 

Usually such fragments simply need to be rejoined with the sentence preceding or following. 

After I gQ to the store. I will clean the house and prepare dinner. 
Cosgrove abruptly left work two hours early because he was sick. 

Do not be fooled by the length of such a dependent clause into thinking that it is an independent 
clause and thus able to be a complete sentence. Look carefully at the following example: 

When in the course of human events it becomes necessary for one people to dissolve the 
political bands which have connected them with another and to assume among the powers of 
the earth the separate and equal station to which the laws of nature and of nature's God 
entitle them. 

If Thomas Jefferson had put a period at the end of this passage, he would have created a sentence 
fragment. Instead, he quite properly put a comma, followed by the sentence*s independent clause: 

When in entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that they 
should declare the causes which impel them to the separation. 

4. Some fragments lack essential puiictuatioiL The passage. If you can give me the directions. 

looks like the type of dependent clause fragment discussed above. Actually, it is simply missing the 
punctuation needed to make its meaning clean 

If you can, give me the directions. 
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In contrast to the sentence fragment, which is lacking or separated from elements needed to 
complete it, the RUN-ON SENTENCE and the COMMA SPLICE are the results when a writer 
joins two complete sentences together into one with no indication or not enough indication of the 
line of demarcation between the two thoughts. 



RUN-ON SENFENCES and COMMA SPUCES 

A nm-on sentence is somewhat like the situation at an intersection where there is no stop sign 
or traffic light and two cars collide, entangling their bumpers so that it is difficult to separate them. 
The reader of a run-on sentence is reading along through the first idea when he collides head-on with 
the second idea because there is no signal word or mark of punctuation to indicate the junction. The 
reader is forced to back up and re-read the sentence to try to sort out the ideas in it. 

Much research has been done on this disease during the past fifteen years many scientists 
involved believe they may be close to discovering its cause. 

The writer of this run-on sentence needs to provide the reader with a signal between years and many 
to indicate where the sentence s two related thoughts divide. Several options are available: 

a. Put a period at the end of the first clause (after years) and capitalize the first word of 
the second clause (many). This would turn the compound sentence back into two single 
sentences. In the case of a very long run-on sentence, this procedure may be the best 
correction. 

b. Put a semicolon between the two clauses: 

Much research has been done on this disease during the past fifteen years: many 
scientists involved believe they may be close to discovering its cause. 

Or, put a semicolon and a conjunctive adverb (such as thus, however, moreover, 
nonetheless, nevertheless, as a result^ furthermore, otherwise, consequently, hence, and 
therefore^ between the clauses. 

Much research has been done on this disease during the past fifteen years; 
moreover, many scientists involved believe they may be close to discovering its 
cause. 

NOTE: The semicolon goes before the conjunctive adverb. The conjunctive adverb is usually 
followed by a comma. The semicolon alone is enough of a marker to indicate the sentence junction, 
but the conjunctive adverb alone is not One reason for this is that while the semicolon is always 
placed where the two clauses are joined, the conjunctive adverb may sometimes be placed within the 
second clause. 

Much research has been done on this disease during the past fifteen years; many 
scientists involved, moreover, believe they may be close to discovering its cause. 
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c. Put a comma and a coordinating conjunction (and^ or^ non for, but vet, or sometimes 
so) at the point where the two clauses join. 

Much research has been done on this disease during the past fifteen years^ and 
many scientists involved believe they may be close to discovering its cause. 

NOTE: The conjunction aione is not enough, and the comma alone is not enough. Either one 
used alone signals a joining of or a break between only minor elements in the sentence, rather than 
the junction where two independent clauses or complete thoughts meet. 

A comma splice, theo, is the incorrect use of a comma alone to join two independent clauses into 
one sentence* This practice is analogous to placing a yield sign where a four-way stop is needed. 
The reader is given inadequate notice of a major intersection between thoughts: 

Much research has been done on this disease during the past fifteen years, many 
scientists involved believe they may be close to discovering its cause. 

The proper way to correct a comma splice is to insert the missing conjunction after the conuna. 
Correction methods a. and b. for run-on sentences, described above, are other alternatives. Simply 
removing the comma is not a correction since doing so creates a run-on sentence. 



EXCESSIVE COMMAS 

Rather than leaving out necessary commas, some students put in uimecessary ones and thtis give 
false signals to the reader. This practice is analogous to placing a stop or yield sign in the middle of a 
block, where there is no intersecting trafiSc and not even a pedestrian crosswalk. The reason for the 
appearance of most excessive commas and other superfluous pimctuation is that some student vmters 
become uncomfortable when a sentence becomes long without having any internal punctuation. They 
mistakenly assume that a comma should be inserted wherever it would be necessary to pause for 
breath when reading the sentence aloud. 

I. Do not put a comma between a subject and verb unless there is an intervening element that 
requires commas. 

The notoriously eccencric and ordinarily clumsy attorney W^Ido WangstedQ astounded 
the jury by turning a cartwheel during his opening statement. 

Even though the preceding sentence is somewhat long, it should not have a comma between its 
subject and verb. 
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In the following sentences, commas do appear between the verb and its subject or some of its 
subjects but always for another reason: 

Cosgrove, Rutherford, and Wangsted are our attorneys. (Items in a series) 
>^Ido Wangsted, my attorney, astounded the jury. (Appositive ) 
Waldo Wangsted, by the way, astounded the jury. (Parenthetical expression) 
Waldo Wangsted, who had never lost a case, astounded the jury. (Non-restrictive adjective clause 
modifying the subject) 

Waldo Wangsted, my friends, is the best possible candidate for mayor of our fair city. (Noun in 
direct address) 

^ 2. Do ix>t put a comma or a cok>n between a verb and its diiect object 

In a lai^e picnic basket Cosgrove had packedQ sandwiches, pickles, potato chips, soft 
drinks, and cookies. (The colon here is incorrect even though it introduces a list. 
When a colon introduces a list, it must follow a noun that labels the list. 

In a large picnic basket Cosgrove had packed some goodies: sandwiches, pickles, 
potato chips, soft drinks, and cookies. 

Please bring to camp the following items: extra clothing, toiletry articles, a sleeping 
bag, and a first aid kit 

Of course, the simplest correction for the original sentence about Cosgrove's picnic basket is 
simply to remove the colon. 

Here is another very common wrong use of a comma after a verb: 

No one in Tooleyville could believeQ that Wangsted was serious about running for 
mayor. (The noun clause beginning with that is the direct object of the verb could 
believe. The comma before that should be removed.) 

No one could believe that Wangsted had decidedQ to run against our beloved old 
Mayor Postlethwaite. (The infinitive phrase beginning with to run is the direct object of 
the verb haci decided. The romma should be removed.) 

3. Do not put a comma between a verb and a subjective complement (also known as predicate 
complement or predicate nominative): 

Between television ir,ierviews and other campaign appearances Waldo Wangsted 
remainedQ the busiest attorney in the five-county area. (The verb remained links the 
subject Waldo Wangsted with its subjective complement attorney. The comma must be 
removed,) 
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APOffTROPHES 



1. Do not use an apostrophe to make a word plural. 



Singular 



Plural 



The cat was hungry. 
Her party was great 



The cats were hungry. 
Her parties are great. 



Where is the monkey? 



Where arc the monkeys ? 
We saw the Smiths, 
He visited the Joneses. 



We saw Mr. Smith. 
He visited Sam Jones. 



Notice that there are no apostrophes in any of the plurals. 

2. Do use an apostrophe to indicate where letters have been omitted when a contraction is 
formed. 



3. Do use an apostrophe to make a noun possessive. Follow these two simple rules: 

A. If the noun does not end in s, make it possessive by adding an apostrophe and an s. 



B. If the noun ends in s, make it possessive by adding an apostrophe after the s. 
Charles' hat 

the boss* daughter (NOTE: In the case of a one-syllable word ending in s, it b 
common practice to add an s after the apostrophe for pronunciation purposes: 

the boss's daughter 

the kiss's effect 
the girls' uniforms 
the elephants' trainer 

NOTE: When you need to make a word both plural and possessive, make it plural first 
by adding adding ^ changing y to i and adding gj, or making some other change, as 
in changing ghilsi to children. After you have made the yvord plural, then follow the 
rules above to make it possessive. 



do not 
is not 

of the clock 



don't 

isn't 

o'clock 



the dog's bone 
Ibm's hat 
the children's toys 
men's clothing 
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Singular Plural Plural Possessive 

dog dogs the dogs' kennel 

child children the children's toys 

house houses the houses' roofe 

Mr. Jones the Joneses the Joneses' house 

Be alert to the fact that not only can inanimate objects, such as houses, be possessive, as 
in the houses' roofe. but nouns denoting abstractions can also be possessive: 

this morning's news 
a month's notice 

two weeks' pay (note that this is both plural and possessive) 

a day's wait 

in an hour's time 

a dollar's worth of jelly beans 

4. Do not use an apostrophe to make a personal pronoun possessive. The following pronouns 
all function like his; they are possessive without needing, an apostrophe. 

7 

my, mme 
your, yours 
his 

her, hers 

its (not it]s, which is the contraction of k is or it has) 
our, ours 
their, theirs 

whose (not who's, which is the contraction of who is or who has) 
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SUBJECTVERB AGREEMENT 

Subjects and verbs must agree in number. That means that a sentence or clause which has a 
singular subject must have a singular verb and a sentence or clause which has a plural subject must 
have a plural verb. If a sentence has one subject and several verbs, all the verbs must be in the same 
number as the subject. If a sentence has several subjects and only one verb, the verb normally must 
be in the plural 

Examples of subiect«verb apeemcnt errors: 

1. The fraternity members, as well as their advisor, prefers an earlier rusiL 
The size of the bears startle the zoo visitors. 

2. The two girls and the boy was playing in the wading pool. 

3. Does the laws passed by Congress effectively control the problem of environmental pollution? 

4. The best tribute to his success as a teacher axe the many students who sing his praises. 

5. Oil and vinegar are a good salad dressing. 

6. The family has been arriving for the reunion all morning. 

7. In every comer of the room there is dancers. 

8. Each of the students need individual help. 

9. Neither of the books were available in the library. 

10. He is one of the men who opposes the plan. 

General solution: 

Find the subject and make the verb agree with it Ignore intervening phrases and clauses. The 
intervening words do not change the relationship between the subject and the verb. 

Specific sample solutions: 

1. Make the verb agree with its subject, not with some other noun between the subject and verb. 
Objects of prepositions cannot be subjects. 

The fraternity members, as well as their advisor, prefer an earlier rush. 
The size of the bears startles the zoo visitors. 

2. If two or more subjects are joined with and, the verb must be plural. 
The two girls and the bg^ ^wece playing in the wading pool. 

3. Even when the verb comes before its subject, the verb must agree in number with the subject. 
Do the laws passed by the Congress effectively control the problem of environmental pollution? 
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4. If a linking verb connects a singular subject to a plural noun, the verb still must agree with the 
subject, not the complement. If the resulting sentence sounds awkward, change the order of the 
subject and the subjective complement. 

The best tribute to his success as a teacher is the many students who sing his praises. 
The many students who sing his praises arc the best tribute to his success as a teacher. 

5. If two subjects joined by and describe a single thing or idea or a pair of items so closely 
associated that they are condidered as a unit, the verb should be singular. 

Oil and vinegar is a good salad dressing. 

Bartles and James has become a popular wine cooler. 

Peace and quiet is all I want 

Certain nouns that are plural in form are singular in meaning, such as mathematics, mumps, and 
news. They require singular verbs. 

Measles is seldom fatal but can have serious complications. 

A specialized instance of this rule is that the titles of literary or other artistic works, such as 
Romeo and Juliet, are considered singular nouns and thus take singular verbs. 

6. Collective nouns used as subjects require a singular verb if the noun refers to the group as a unit 
and a plural verb if the noun refers to the individual members of the group. Consider the sense 
of the sentence when making the choice. 

Our family goes out to dinner weekly, (the family as a whole) 

The famUy have been arriving all morning, (the individual members of the family) 

7. There is an adverb, not a subject. In sentences which appear to have a subject of there, the real 
subject usually occurs after the verb. Restate the sentence without the word there and the real 
subject of the sentence will probably be obvious. Make the verb agree with that subject 

In every comer of the room there are dancers, ( Dancers arc in every comer of the room.) 

8. Some indefinite pronouns (such as another, each, one, and those ending in - one, -bodv, and - 
tliiiig) always require a singular verb. Others (such as bottL few, and manv) always require a 
plural verb. Yet others (such as all, anv, most, more, none, and some) may take either a singular 
or a plural verb depending upon the noun they refer to. 

gasll of the students needs individual help. 

Few of the people in the audience agree with the speaker. 

All of the students have left. 

All of the cake has been eaten. 
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9. If the sentence has a single subject which includes the indefinite pronoun either or neither, a 
singular verb is required When the subjects are joined with or or nor (usually in combination 
with either or neither, the verb must agree with the subject closer to it. Try to place the plural 
subject last to avoid awicwardness. 

Neither of the books was available in the library. 

Neither my cousins nor my aunt is coming to the family reunion. 

Neither my aunt nor my cousins arc coming to the family reunion. 

10. If the antecedent of who, which, or that is singular, use a singular verb: if the antecedent is 
pluraU use a plural verb. Refer to the section on pronoun reference for further help. 

He is one of the men who oppose the plan. 
We ate at a restaurant that serves paella. 



PRONOUN AGREEMENT 

A pronoun must agree with its antecedent (the noun a pronoun stands in for) in number and 
gender. 

Examples of pronoun agreement errors: 

1. A pastor's concern is for their parishioners. 

2. Neither the students nor the instructor had done their work. 

General solution: 

Examine the antecedent of the pronoun to determine if it is singular or plural; make the 
pronoun match. Examine the antecedent for gender; if gender is included in the antecedent, the 
pronoun may also require an indication of gender. 

Specific sample solutions: 

1. Use singular pronouns to refer to singular nouns and plural pronouns to refer to plural nouns. 
Donald argued for his position while his colleagues defended their ovm views. 

2. Use a plural pronoun to refer to two nouns joined by and. If two nouns are joined by or or nor, 
make the pronoun match the number of the antecedent nearer the pronoun. 

The instructor and the student agreed that they should meet. 
Neither the students nor the instructor had done his work. 
Neither the instructor nor the students had done their work. 
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3* If the antecedent is a collective noun or an indefinite pronoun, determine whether the sentence 
treats it as a unit (singular) or as separate individuals or parts (plural), and make the pronoun 
agree. 

The class will take its final on Monday at 7:00 p.m. 
A lew still had not finished their examinations. 

4. In order to avoid the awkward his or her usage to refer to a person of indefinite gender, it is 
advisable to rewrite the sentence in the plural or in such a way as to avoid the need to use a 
pronoun. 

A pastor 's concern is for his or her parishioners. 
A pastor 's concern is for the parishioners. 
Pastors ' concerns are for their parishioners, 

PRONOUN REFERENCE 

If the reader cannot find the word in a sentence which could sensibly replace the pronoun being 
used, then the pronoun reference is vague or ambiguous and must be clarified. 

Examples of pronoun reference errors: 

1. When Karen talked to Shcrri at noon» she did not realize that she might be leaving before the 
end of the day. 

2, Ai has learned that teasing makes people dislike him, which is a good thing. 
General solution : 

Always check a pronoun for its antecedent. You must be able to replace the pronoun with its 
antecedent and still have the sentence sound correct. When there are several possibilities, the 
nearest antecedent takes precedence. If there is no antecedent or there are several possible 
antecedents, rewrite the sentence to clarify the ambiguity or vagueness. 

Specific sample solutions: 

1. If a pronoun could refer to more than one antecedent (the antecedent is ambiguous), rewrite the 
sentence so that the reference is clear. 

When Karen talked to Sherri at noon, she did not realize that she might be leaving before the 
end of the day. 

When the two women talked at noon, Karen did not realize that Sherri might be leaving before 
the end of the day. 

Ralph said to Gus that he needed a new car. 
Ralph said to Gus, need a new car.** 
Ralph said to Gus, Tou need a new car.** 
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2. Avoid the use of pronouns such as Ujis or that or which to refer to a general state of affairs only 
implied in the sentence. Usually if you add a >vord or phrase after this or that, the problem will 
be solved Other pronouns may require complete revision of the sentence to clear up the 
problem. 

There have been a number of improvements since Mayor Barkley took office; that pleases me. 
There have been a number of improvements since Mayor Barkley took office; that fact pleases 
me. 

Genetics is an exciting field, wfaidi is why Vm majoring in biology. 
Because genetics is an exciting field* Fm majoring in biology. 

Marvin had too mtich to drink last night lliii is why he has a headache this morning. 
Marvin has a headache this morning because he had too much to drink last night 

3. Be sure to distinguish between humans (who) and nonhumans ( that and which). 

The only one in the class who had been abroad was Nancy, (person) 
The only thing that he could do was to wait (object) 

4. That is used with restrictive (essential) clauses; which is used with non*restrictive clauses. 

The prank that I remember best was the time we filled the bronze statue with water. 
My favorite class, which is the only one I remember clearly, was second grade. 

5. Do not use they or it without antecedents to describe people or things in general. Rewrite the 
sentence to provide a more specific noun to resolve the difficulty. 

Thc^ don't report the news accurately. 

Television newscasters don t report the news accurately. 

All passengers had been searched for weapons, but it did not prevent the skyjacking. 

Even the fact that all passengers had been searched for weapons did not prevent the skyjacking. 

The new prison has updated facilities, but they still treat inmates harshly. 
The new prison has updated facilities, but the inmates are still treated harshly. 
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6. Remember that if the antecedent of the pronoun i$ singular, make the pronoun singular. If the 
antecedent is plural, make the pronoun plural. Refer to the section on pronoun agreement for 
additional help. 

Even though the tv'pical student enjoys entertainment, parties, and athletic events, our survey 
found that they also work hard on their school work. 

Even though typical students enjoy entertainment, panics, and athletic events, our survey found 
that they also work hard on their school work. 

An American expects their government to protect them. 
Americans expect their government to protect them. 

If a ESEson watches too much television, they may become a couch potato. 
People who watch too much television may become couch potatoes, 

PROl^liN CASR 

A pronoun used as a subject or subjective complement must be in the subjective or nominative 
case A pronoun used as an object-whether a direct object, indirect object, object of a preposition, 
objective complement, or object of an infinitive, gerund, or participle-must be in the objective case. 



Nominative or 


Objective 


Subiective Case 


Case 


I 


me 


you 


you 


he, she, it 


him, her, it 


we 


us 


they 


them 


who 


whom 


whoever 


whomever 



1. Most pronoun case errors occur in sentences where a pronoun is linked with a noun by and: 

Ralph and them left together. 
Me and Sarah went to the mall. 
That package was for my sister and L 

Everybody except George and I wanted to go to the rock concert. 
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^S."Slc',:S^i'Jf„^™'' -'^^ •'^ p'- m 

Ibaa left together. 

Ralph and they left together. 

Mc went to the malL 

Sarah and I went to the malL 

That package was for L 

That package was for my sister and mc 

Everybody except I wanted to go to the rock concert 

Everybody except George and mc wanted to go to the rock concert 

Z Other conwnon pronoun case errors occur in usina who onH ^mA.^^ a. ^ . 

Give the package to whomever answers the door. 
Whom do you think is the best candidate? 
Who will your brother vote for? 

.hdr tunoion is do. alwaySSatroW^S^ to .hS»^n! T '^'^ " 

the obiea of the prenositfon tt> Bm un^n!^?™ • ■ ^ « "anpte "ho-nevet appears m be 

vert, aoswes, and U,m .te sSjStive^^^he^fomf °^ " ^""'"^ 

Give the package to whoever answers the door. 

and its soluUon become obCi^ ^ ™' "° =Tor 
Whom is the best candidate? 

Because is needs a subjective case pronoun for its subject, whom must be changed to who. 

Who is the best candidate? 

Who do you think is the best candidate? 
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into l"sStcm^nt"°"^ '"'"P''' '"""^ ^ ""^^"^^^^ ^ the question back 



into a statement 

Who will your brother vote for? 
Your brother will vote for who. 



Your brother will vote for whom. 
Whom will your brother vote for? 

3. Subjective implement pronouns must be in the subjective case, but informal conven:atinn.,i 
usage sometimes leads to written errors of this type: «niormai conversational 

Yes, this is her. 

The guilty party was him. 

pronouns must be corrected to subjective case. If the result sounds awkward, tiv reversina 
the subject and subjective complement -witwaro, «y rcversmg 

Yes, this is she. 

The guilty party was he. 
He was the guilty party. 

4. Some pronoun case errors occur with pronouns used as subjects of subordinate clauses of 
r^;fth" oS^^^^^^ '""^^^ ^ ^ -^i- and lead to incoLct 

Sam doesn't Uke chocolate as much as ma 
Tina can run as fast as hln^ , 

^e'fSJJ"^;^: '""'"^ ^ the subordinate clauses 

Sam doesn't like chocolate as much as I like chocolate. 
Tina can run as fast as he can run. 

Sam doesn't like chocolate as much as I do (like chocolate). 
Tina can run as fast as he can (run). 
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Use of the wrong case in some clauses of comparison can lead to ambiguity. In the following 
sentences, the objective case pronouns could be correct or incorrect, depending on what the writer 
intends to say: 

Una doesn't like Sam as much as me. 
Una doesn't trust Mildred as much as him. 

The objective case pronouns are correct if the writer means 

Tina doesn't like Sam as much as she likes ma 
Una doesn't trust Mildred as much as she trusts him. 



Me and him are direct objects in the clauses "she likes me" and "she trusts him." But the objective 
case pronouns are incorrect if the writer intends these comparisons: 

Tina doesn't like Sam as much as I do. 

Tina doesn't trust Mildred as much as he does. 

Thus in sentences of this type, choosing the correct case is absolutely crucial to convey the intended 
meaning. 



FAULTY PARALLELISM 

Parallelism in sentence structure means that when sentence elements are paraUel in function, 
ihcy should also be parallel in form. When they are not, the error is termed "faulty parallelism." 

Examples of faulty parallelism: 

1. Rita hunicd to class, opened the door, and sits in the back row. 

2. iithics are important penonally, poUtically and in one's work. 

3. Good research skittx, wiUuiffuas to learn, and determined to master the material are critical 
mgredients in a student's success. 

4. /^cr readijaU her riotvts^ wrtu^ several letter ^nd he also did quite a bU of research, 
Martm finally got an inteivjew with the famous mystery writer. 

General solution: 

Recognizing the functioa of the word, phrase, clause, or verbal in the sentence is the key to 
mamummg paraUebsm in a sentence. When elements have the same function in the sentence, each 
dement must be the same kind of word or phrasc-noun, adjective, prepositional phnuj and^ on^ 
For example, m the sentence "He lik« to swim, fishing, and boating." there are thVcc elements that 
have the same funcuon. Tb sjQm, Mmfc and boating are aUtlirect objects of the verb likes. Since 
Uiey are paraUel m function, they should be parallel in form: "He likes swimminy. fishin^d 




Specific sample solutions : 

1. Rita hunied to class, opened the door, and sat in the back row. 

STpLtTe^r ''''' '""^^ ^" ^he same tense, in this case 

1 Ethics are important personally, politically and professionally. 

TTicre a^e three parallel adverbs in this sentence. However in the faultv ^-v^imnU p u 
'coordinate elements is a prepositional phrase instead r^^aLrb ^ ^ ' °^ ^'^'^^ 

TTiere are three parallel subjects in this sentence. Each must be a noun. Although the other 

niere are three parallel objects of the preposition after in this sentence The obiect of a 
preposmon « a noun or noun equivalent Since twT^the objects are geimids fLtion 
as nouns), the third must not only function as a noun but also be a gerund 
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PARTS OF SPEECH 



A. NOUNS: 



B. PRONOUNS: 



It is not enough to know that a noun names a person, place or 
tiung. To understand nouns, you must also realize that there are 
certain characteristics which nouns possess. 

1. Nouns can be made plural: horsa iioreM; ghild, chUd^ 

2. Nouns are often signaled by an article (a, an, the) or a 
demonstrative adjective (thfe, that, th«e, those) or a possessive 
pronoun (or pronominal adjective, as they are sometimes called) 
hkc na, QUL XQut life, het its, or Ui^ by an adjective like 
pvsraL map, few, or both. When you see a word accompanied 
by one of these, you can be fairly certain it is a noun in that 
sentence: 

an apple, these people, my cat. few books 

Of course, there may be intervening words (adjectives). 

a delicious apple, these crazy people, my dumb cat, few 
French books 



Nouns are used in certain ways in sentences: 

a. Nouns as subjects: An seeIs is a good snack. 

b. Nouns as direct objects: John ate an aED|e 

c. Nouns as predicate nominatives (or subjective 
complements): My favorite snack is an apple 

d. Nouns as indirect objects: Give that aeEle a good coating 
of caramel. * 

^ R^"*^°*'^"^«'™P'*^°"»t*^ Chris named his dog 

Nouns as appositives: Chris's dog, R«c, is a mongrel, 
^ns as objects of prepositions: Chris brought a bone for 

Nouns of direct address: Rs you are a good dog. 

4. Nouns can be made possessive: Ea jiian, man^ 

A pronoun takes the place of a noun. The purpose of pronouns is 
"^'PS?!?"' pronouns we would be forced to sav 

such things as Tfell John that when John has finished John's ' 
work John may go for a coke with John's friends." We would of 
course, say instead. Tell John that when he has finished hij work he 
may go for a coke with his friends," substituting He and hE^ather 
than repeating the noun. * 
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Of course, the meaning of a pronoun (its 

antecedent) must always be clear. Assuming that the antecedent has 
been named in an earUer sentence, the following pronouns can be 
used in the same way as the nouns in Part A: 

Subject: It is a good snack. 

EMrect object: John ate it. 

Predicate nominative (or Subjective complement): This is it. 
Indirect object: Give it a good coating of caramel. 

Objective complement: Because of the nature of the objective 
complement, pronouns are seldom used in this way. But here is 
one example: The author gave too much away when she caUed 
the murderer him. 

Appositive: This structure is rare for pronouns, but it does 
occur with intensives: He hiimelf will do the work. It also may 
occur this way, though it is rare because it sounds awkward: 
One boy, probably he, will be selected. 



1. 
1 
3. 
4. 
5. 



8. 



Object of a preposition: Chris bought a bone for Ijiin. 

Pronoun of direct address: This is rare because the only 
pronoun that can be used this way is xou, and the result always 
sounds rude. However, though socially unacceptable, it is 
grammatically possible: %u, come here. 



POSSESSIVES: 

A pronoun can take the place of a possessive noun. 

This is John's book. 
This is hjg book. 

One question always arises: Is this a pronoun or an adjective? 
It has properties of both; it is a pronoun because it takes the 
place of a noun (the possessive noun. John's^ and it is an 
adjectwe because it modifles book. Sometimes we call these 
pronominal adjectives. 
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C. ADJECTIVES: 



D. ADVERBS: 



An adjective modifies a noun or pronoun, telling which, what kind 
of, or how many. The word modifies means "changes," and an 
adjective changes a noun or pronoun simply in the sense that it tells 
more about it, thus changing what the reader or listener knows 
about the word-the person, place, or thing. 

Ilike that movie. (Which movie? That one.) 

Heisa tajlboy. (What kind of boy? AtaUone.) 

This is a inetal statue. (What kind of statue? A metal one.) 

There are sejsrai reasons for this problem. (How manv 
reasons? Several reasons.) 

Note that in English there are many words which can be more than 
one part of speech, depending on the function of the word in the 
individual sentence. This is sometimes confusing, especially with 
adjectives and nouns. In one of the sentences above, metal is used 
as an adjective telling what kind of statue; often the word is used as 
a noun: The statue is made of metal (object of the preposition oO- 

An adverb modifies a verb, an adjective, or another adverb and tells 

^j;; °I ^^^^^ ^^^^^ and clauses 

can aUo tell why and under what condition, but no single-word 
adverb can express these complex ideas.) 

I'll go tomorrow. (When?) Modifies the verb go 

Put the books here. (Where?) Modifies the verb 2m 

He ran fast (How?) Modifies the verb ran 

She is yssi talented. (To what degree?) Modifies the adjective 
talented ' 

She sang ajnazinglj: well. (To what degree?) Modifies the 
adverb well 
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A preposition is a connecting word which shows the relationship 
between its object and another word in the sentence. A preposition 
alleys occurs in a e|i^ since it always has an object. (Definition- 
a phrase is a group of two or more words performing a single 
function ) TTiere may be more than two words in a picpositionai 
phrase If the noun or pronoun which is the object of the preposition 
has one or more modifiers. To sec that a preposition shows thT 
relationship between its object and another word in the sentence 
Observe how the relationship between the boy and the house ' 
changes when you change the preposition: 

The boy ran (Jlusjiigii & ..ouse.) 
The boy ran (ajsuod the house.) 
The boy ran ( under the house.) 
The boy ran ( behind the house.) 

Each prepositional phrase shown here is composed of a 
prep«ition, its object (house in each case), and the adjective 
modifying the object (tjig in each case). 

The above prepositional phrases are all adverbial. Some 
prepositional phrases are adjectival: 

The roof (of the house) is green. (What kind of roof?) 

COMMON PREPOSITIONS: 

of; in, on, onto, unto, to, for, firom, behind, before, after, 
toward, at, near, down, up, over, under, through, among, 
between, by, except, with, without 

Some prepositions are two or three words used together 
instead of, because of, in case of, in order to, according to. 

Some of the above words are not alwavs prepositions. As 
ahvays, this depends on the function of the word in the 
sentence. 

He ran down the street. (Down is a preposition because it 

connects its object, strecL with raa and shows the 

relationship between the two words.) 
He fell daaai. (Pgwn is an adverb because ail by itself it 

tells where he fell.) 
The pillow is made of down. ( Down is a noun because it 

names a thing and is used as the object of a 

preposition.) 

Did he tea the bail? (jQasm is a verb because it shows 
action and tells what the subject did.) 
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Verte are divided into two kinds, action verbs and "being" or linkine 
verbs. Action verbs name the action done by the subject in a 
'b^"'^' ^ ~ '° sentence under EreE^itioss 



G. CONJUNCTIONS: 



He hit me. 

He v Tote some letters. 
He ac^ foolishly. 
I s^ a bluebird. 

linking verbs do not she;/ action. They link tiie subject to 
additional information about the subject 

I a|n unhappy. 

He became a fine man. 

He feels bad. 

Uniting verbs are forms of to be, to feel, (except when it means to 
touch), to become, to firgw (when it means to become), etc. 

A conjunction connects words, clauses, or phrases. 

Cooidinating conjunctions connect words, phrases, or clauses which 
are cqual: iflsj but, op noL ^ bQth^ and, not onlv...but alsn 
SiagLi^ or. neither... nor 



John aad Mary are partners for the dance. (Connects two 
subjects) 

I want to help you, ^ I don't know how. (Connects two 

mdependent clauses) 
He is asitbsE in Uie house nor on the porch. (Connects two 

prepositional phrases) 
I want bsili pie and cookies. (Connects two direct objects) 
He 1$ iio£ sflix intelligent Ijsit also handsome. (Connects two 

predicate adjectives) 

Subocdinatiag conjunctioas connect a subordinate (or dependent) 
m^r "^"^ '° '''^"^ "^^^^ dependent clause 



I will help you if you want me lo. ("If you want me to" is an 
adverbial dependent clause modifying wjU heie and telling 
i;nder what conditions. If is the connecting word ) 
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VERBALS: PAKnOPIJES, INFINITIVES, GERUNDS 



A. PARTICIPLES: 



B. INHNrnVES: 



A participle is a verb form used as an adjectrve. It is sometimes the 
present participle form, ending in ing; sometimes the past participle 
form, ending in d, ed, t, or en. ^ f 

A burnt child dreads the fire. 
A written note from your parents is necessary. 
There was a carefully folded shirt in the drawer. 
We found a smoldering fire in the woods. 

We are seldom particularly interested in distinguishing between 
participles and simple adjectives in examples Uke those above. 
When the participle has an object or when it is modified by 
prepositional phrases, however, distinguishing that it is a participle 
becomes more important 

Psitidpial phrases: 

IfcEiflg far a Istter from John. Mary watched anxiouslv for the 
mail. 

TTie ganie having been caHgd because of rain, the players went 
home. (This is the absolute phrase; the participle modifies 

game.) 



The chaperons posted at every door cast a spell of gloom 
the party. * 



over 



Beware of the dangling paitidple. In the examples above, the 
participles clearly modify nouns; Mary, game, chaperons. But 
careless writers sometimes come up with gems like this: 
Standing in the doorway, the man could be seen coming up the 
path. ( Coming ug the gath clearly modifies man, but who was 
standing in the doorway?) 

An infinitive is a verb form used as an adverb, an adjective, or a 
noun. It is the to- form of the verb: to run, to sing, to be. to sgy, 

Do not confuse infinitives with prepositional phrases beginning with 
to, such as to town, to the movies, etc. 

Only its use in the sentence can tell you whether an infinitive is an 
adverb, an adjective, or a noun. 

I. Infinitives as adverbs: stsSL us what he could do, Tim made 
us sit down. (TfellswliY Tim made us sit down.) He came to 
hsiEus. (Tells wia he came.) " 
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Infimtiyw as adjectives: We have an apartment to rent. (TelU 
what ms. of apartment.) There is a constant need to be 
careful. (Tells what Igmd of need.) 

Infinitives as nouns: 

Subject: en; is human. 

Direa object: He wants to be good. 

Subjective complement: lb know her is to jove her. 

Appositivc: His desire, to succeed in life, suffered a severe 

setback. 



An i^twe phrase is made up of an infinitive and any words that 
modify It, plus Its object if it has one, and, of course, any words 
modifying the object. A few infinitr/e phrases include a subject of 
the infiniuve: I want SaUy to meet you. In the sentences above the 
infinitive phrases are as follows: 

To show us what he could do (what he could do is a noun 
clause used as the direct object of the infinitwe; us is its 
mduect object) 

To be careful (careful is a complement) 

lb be good (good is a complement) 

1R> love her (h££ is the direct object of the infinitive) 

To succeed in life (in life is a prepositional phrase modifying to 
succeed.;> * — 

Sally to meet you (SaHjr is the subject of the infinitive and vou 
IS the direct object of the infinitive) 



C GERUNDS: 



A gerund is a verb used as a noun. This means that a gertind names 
«)mething: an activity (fishing, buUding, skating, throwing, dandiZ" 
hopmg, etc). GenindsaUendiniiig. However, not everything that 
ends m lag IS a genind. It is a gerund if it is used as a noun is used- 



4. 



5. 



6. 



Subject: Coang only made her look uglier. 

Direct object: Stop that lammmg. 

Subjective complement: Her only talent was singing 

Indirect object: Give aatsr^igmg a chance before you decide 
you don't hke it 

Object of a preposition: He gave ail of his attention to 
wnnmp. 

Noun of direct address: Fishing, how I love you! fVerv 
unlikely) ^ ^ 

Appositive: His favorite activity at camp, boating, was all he 
wrote about in his letters home. 
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"Reasoning and Writing 



A ffmnd phnse is made up of a gerund and any words which 
modify It, and its object if it has one. Because it is a verb form 
(although used as a noun), it can have an object. Also, it can be 
modified not only by adjectives, as nouns are, but by adverbs as 
verbs are. 

Constant crying only made her ugUer. Constant crying is a 
gerund phrase. Con^tpnj is an adjective modifyine crvine 
teilmg what kind of ciying. 

Crying so heavily only made her look ugUer. Crying so heavi' / 
"Lf 8^™"^ Hssvilsr is an adverb telling howjToTTn 

adverb modifying hwvjly, teUing to what degree heavih;' 

Crying heraclf to sleep made her look ugUer than ever the next 
mommg. Crmg herself to sleej> is a gerund phrase. TTie 
pronoun herself is the direct object of the gerund crying lb 
sl^ must be included in the phrase because it modifies c^ng 



INDEPENDENT AND DEPENDENT CLAUSES 

A clause is a group of words with a subject and a verb. 

An independent clause is one which can stand alone. It could be 
used as a sentence. 

/ 

An independent clause is necessary for a complete sentence. If a 
sentence has only one independent clause and no dependent clause 
it is a simple aeatenccL 

A depoident clawe (or subocdiiuite clause: the terms are 
^onymous) cannot stand alone. It depends upon the statement in 
the mam (or independent) clause to give it meaning. The idea 
expressed m a dependent clause should be subordinate to (lower, of 
lesser importance than) the idea in the independent clause. 

KINDS OF DEPENDENT OR SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 

A ADJECTIVE CLAUSES: Adjective clauses modify nouns or pronouns and tell which, what 

kind ot, or how many (nearly always which). Note that this 
definition is the same as the definition of an adjective. 
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AppendexC: Glossary of Grammar Terms 



B. ADVERB CLAUSES: 



The man whom I met in Seattle once knew my father. ITie 
independent clause is The man once knew my father." Whom 
I pet ia Ssattie modiOes man and tells which man. Note that 
ahom I mgt in ^gtUe has a subject and a verb: I met Whom 
is the direct object in the clause. ~ 

nie book that I left here yesterday belongs to Tom. The 
mdependent clause is "The book belongs to Tom." That I left 
hsm yesterday modifies book and tells which book. 

Sometimes an adjective clause could stand alone as a question. 
Don't be fooled by this. For example, in the sentence, "TTie boy 
who IS standing on the comer is my brother," "who is standing on 
the comer" could stand alone as a question; but since it is obviously 
not mtended to be a question in this sentence, it is not an 
mdependent clause. 

Adverb clauses modify verbs, adjectives, or other adverbs and tell 
where, when, how, to what degree, why, or under what conditions. 
Note that these are the same parts of speech modified by simple 
adverbs and that the questions answered are also the same except 
that smgle-word adverbs cannot teU why or under what conditions, 
smiply because the ideas involved are too complicated to answer in 
one word. 

If it rains, we shaU have the party in the gym. "If ft rains" is an 
adverb clause. It is the subject: rajas is the verb. TTie clause 
modifies the verb shaU have because it tells under what 
conditions we siiail have the party in the gym. 

He is studying hard because he wants to make the honor roll, 
"because he wants to make the honor roll" modifies is studying 
and tells v^ljx he is studying hard. 

He stood where he couW see the crowd, "where he could see 
the cr>wd" modifies stood and tells where he stood. 

He can run faster than I can run. "than I can run" modifies the 
adverb fester and telb to what degree faster. (In sentences with 
t|un clauses, the verb in the adverb clause is often omitted, or 
sometimes part of the verb is omitted. The above sentence 
would be more likely to read, "He can ran faster than I can." 
In such cases the verb, or part of the verb, is understood.) 
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C NOUN CLAUSES: 



Noun clauses take the place of nouns in a sentence. Like nouns 
with the exception of appositives thev cannot be omitted without 
making nonsense of the sentence: therefore, the sentence with a 
noun clause is difBc :.t for some students because when the noun 
Clause IS removed, what is left usually makes no sense. This leads 
the student to believe that there is no independent clause You 
must realize that the noun clause is eart of the independent clause 



1. 



3. 



5. 



Noun clause as subject of sentence: That he is popular is 
obvious. The main idea of the sentence is that somethinir is 
obvraus. What is obvious? Ibat he js ESEuiar. Thewhole 
clause (subject: he; verb: js) is the subject of the second is the 
verb of the independent clause. Note that you can usuaUv 
substitute a noun for a noun clause: His popularity is ob^ous. 

Noun clause as direct object: We aU know that he is popular 
The whole clause is the direct object of the verb know "^ 

Noun clause as indirect object: Give whoever comes to the 
dfior the basketball tickets. Whoever comes tolhidt^^rirused 
as the indirect object of Note that you could substitute a 
noun (John, the boy, Mrs. Smith) for whoever comes to the 
dgor. 

Noun clause as predicate nominative or subjective coraplemem- 
His opmion was tliat we should withdraw our troops at once 
IhatasshouWwthtoourt^^ opinion. ' 
comes after the verb, and completes the thought of the main 
clause. Therefore, it is the subjective complement In this case, 
one cannot substitute a single noun for the noun clause- the 
^ea IS simply too complicated to be expressed in a single word 
But in this example, one could: His objective was iljat we 
SOOMM ^mrcqder; His objective was our surrender. 

Noun clause as appositive: His opinion, tliat we should 
JHJMiaw out tram SL once, gained our support. This noun 
c ause can be omitted and leave a meaningful independem 
clause; His opinran gained our support. This is true because 
any appositive can be omitted; it is grammatically a non- 
essential element in a sentence. 



6. Noun clause as object of a preposition: Vote for whoever 
S^m tg bs Ihe best candidate, 
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KINDS OF SENTENCES 

A. The simple sentence contains one independent clause. 

After lunch we should study. 

B. The compound sentence contains two or more independent clauses. 

After lunch we should study, but we may go to a movie instead. 
C The compl« sentence contains one independent clause and one or more dependent clauses. 

After lunch we should study if we erpect to pass the test. If we exnect tn th- » » • 
adverb clause modifying shouW sUjdET^^^^ the Sten^:f ^^"^ ' '° 

°f ci^- study if we expect to oass 

^Tt^'^^.^'Z^^^ °- ^^e^- ' 

^^^S^^'^ ^ °^ -""^^ •"'^^^ one or more 

After lunch we should study if we expect to pass the test, but we may go to a movie instead. 
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DOCUMENTATION 



nh«.SL T T^^'"^ ^ LA 102. you will probably borrow ideas 

f^:J T?."""" r""' '"^"^ri^ that foUows p^vides o^TZ^l^t 

introduction to the topic of documentation. When problems or questions ai^ on mtte« of fl«,r 
consult your classroom instructor or the MIA ifen^ook for Writen of R^rrh 

^ and li^f^ ""'"^^'^"^ ^^^^ is easy to use. ]^r the^S^ of LA 

preserve accuracy and provide the means for your readers to eo to thVwai^ vou J^.n ^ 

ana a page reierence at the end of the quoted passage. Cbnsider the foUowing examples: 

BcamBlg A^^'^^uotatinn from a primary text 

':nf^If ""^"^ the greatest good of man is daily to converse about virtue and 

SLtwcTrr"^ "^^ "^-"'"^S "5«clf and others, and Aa ?he 

life which IS unexamined is not worth living....- ("Apology" 55) 

In this case the precise words within quotation marks appeared on page 55 of the "AdoIoev " Fall 
bibliographic information about this text would annear at th^ «f .1 f^^l?P: " 

wuuia appear at the end of your essay under Works Cited " 
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Bcample B: Paraphrase 

We ought to be more concerned about our ethical life than about simple life itself 
{ Apology 48). ^ 

fy^'f^^SP^^^ references at the end of quotations and paraphrases, you should 
mclude a list of ^orks Cited" at the end of your essay. Here you wiU g^e fiSl bibuiLpb^^^ 
information so that mtercstcd readers can go to these sources on their own. "Works CitSl'' are 
typically arranged m dphabetical order by the last name of the author. If the source does no list an 
aute use the title The first line of an entry should be flush with the left margin, butTny 
subsequent lines wiU be indented five spaces from the left ^ 

Example C: Book 
DeLillo.Don. White Noise. New York: Penguin Books. 1985. 

Notice the punctuation and the sequence of information: 

-author's last name 
*«comma 

-author's first name 
-period 

-book title (underlined) 
-period 

-place of publication 

-colon 

-publisher 

--comma 

-date 

-period 



[ffiElSDl Journal Article 

Lejdnson, Maijorie "^^^^ Wordsworth's New Historicism." South 

Atlantic Quarterly 88 HQRQy 633^59. 
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Notice the punctuation and the sequence of information: 

-author's last name 
-comma 

-author's first name 
-period 

••quotation marks 
-article title 
-period 

-quotations marks 

-name of journal (underlined) 

-volume number 

-year (within parentheses) 

-colon 

-page numbers over which the article extends 
-period 



^'"Ptc Ek Magazine article -no author listed 
l99ft ""17.19^^^^ ^'"""^ ^""^'^"^^ IS Nejis and mM Report 24 July 



Notice the punctuation and the sequence of information: 

-quotation marks 
-article title 
-period 

-quotation marks 

-name of magazine (underlined) 

-•date of magazine 

-colon 

-page numbers over which the article extends 

Note: If an author is listed, the author's name will come first as in Example D. Newspaper articles 
foUow nearly the same model; they usually include the section letter after the page^SS^^^ 
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Example F: Reading from the course tgYt 

RusselLBertrand "Why I Am Not A Christian.'^ Reasoning and An 
Introduction tg CQtical Thmking. EA Donald L. Hatcher et ^B^id;SdrCi^: KS- 
Baker Univereity Center for Critical Thinking, 1990. 127-140. 

Notice the punctuation and the sequence of information: 

-author's last name (author of the reading) 
-^mma 

-author's first name 
-period 

-quotation marks 
-title of reading 
-period 

-quotation marks 

-title of course text (underlined) 

-period 

-Ed Donald L. Hatcher et al. 

-Baldwin City, Ks 

-colon 

-Baker University Center for Critical Thinking 

-comma 

-1990 

-period 

-page numbers over which reading extends 
-period 
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Critical Thinking and Literary Criticism 

n»r» ^^^^ '"""^'^ "^^^ '{"P"^^ ^^'^'"^ ^" ^" ^ »° gi^e a personal form to some 

f^JJ ""'"^""i P'^^"'^^ '^^ ^ '° »hat the work of literature, though h 

the world or some part of it, is never merely an objective transcription or 
S^r dM;!!;\S r"^*^- " ' ^J^J^ °f'""^ture we look at the world through another's e?es?not "the 
world but Shakespeare's or Mark Twain's or Emily Dickinson's vision of the world. D^erent ar^hts 

some joyful, some humorous, some tragic or pathetic, some emphasizing specific features of the 
subject, some emphasizing others. ui me 

A given writer's particular vision will be shaped by his or her general philosophy of life system of 

the author s v«,on as it expresses itself in the work. A work's general theme may be a simp e 
of f!II'irTh '^^'"^T'^"^ °f human knowledge; the brevity of life, of beautv, of love: the pen-ersitv 
of fate or the gods: the regenerative powers of human nature. A theme may be propositions or 
didactic; that js.it may take the form of a lesson, moral, or precept posiuonai or 

^nth^v"'"*^' the author's vision in a Uterary work, we must be able to identify the 
author s voice from among the various voices we may hear in the work. Aristotle provid^ us with a 
foundauon for th^ inquiry in his Poetis. where he attempts to classify all literature into ^ee 
categories or genres b^ed on the voices present in them."^ In lyric poetry, the one vofe^ we hear is 
nomiaUy the poet's reflecting on some aspect of the world or S hLan%erience. Tn ^ama the 
author dmppcars behind his cast of character. In narrative or fiction. weTar a combiiS an 
alternation of the author's voice with those of the characters.^ comomanon. an 

Normally the task of identifying the author's voice is relatively simple in poetry and third-nerson 
Tr^^' ^ ^^^^ -herejhe -"thor is "absent," we must infer the visL from clues'he tS' 
S^th^iJ^Z, P ^° '^^^ »° ^ directly in their own voice, they can sometimes 

the !^ !fn H ''""^ unmistakably through a variety of indirect means, manipulating 

the spectator mto idemification with certain characters and their views and implying judgments o The 
o!SS'Squ.L °' Juxtaposition, emphasis' L'gUt" n and 

or o^^n^li'ST '"f "^^t """"y ^^"^^"^ ^ ^PP^^^^t indefiniteness 

^.r Jf . enterprise. Many of the most interesting questions we address in analyzing 

works of hterature are not amenable to any single definitive solution a single "right answer To 

So4 S nr™K" °' "^"^^"^ ^^"^ '^-^ ^he expXion o^ubjlctive 

opinions, with no way to arbitrate a ,ong them. But though neither the methcJdoIogy nor the 



^Poetrv. New York: Dell, 1959. p. 85 

wh;.h"th^'^!J?n?S- encoumer a variation of this form called "first person narrative," in 

2^^«i^^^r,nH H m'^''" '° °^ '^'^^^^^^^ ^^"^'^ the story (as in Gre;t 
Expectations and Huckleberrv Rnp ) ^ ■ 
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conclusions of bterary study can have the strict rigor of mathematics or the controUed experiments of 
the sciences, the mterpretation of literature does share certain general thought processes and 
methods with these disciplines. First, the process of interpreting a piece of Uterature begins with 
ooservation. Through careful reading, the reader becomes famiUar with the Uterary territory that 
needs interpreting. .After careful observation, the actual interpretation begins in the reader's mind as 
a hunch or suspicion, roughly analogous to the hypothesis of the scientist. Then, like scientists 
literary scholars "test" their interpretations or hypotheses by gathering and evaluating evidence-- 
pnmanly from the text itselt secondarily from sources outside the text. And Uke scientists, thev mav 
consult the findings of other experts in the field. In science, a given phenomenon can sometimW be 
explained in more than one way. And in literary criticism, equally impressive cases can sometimes be 
made for divergent readings of a text. i / f »umciunes oe 

In this course, intc^Jretations of literature will be evaluated on the basis of how they conform to 
the general pnnciples of critical thinking: the reliance on reasoning in 
the search for truth and the careful and unbiased examination of evidence, including a fair and 
thorough exammation of opposing views. 
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Critical Thinking and Values 



♦h«^ i?^ ^ °^ accomplish so little even though they contain so much 
that ,s convincing to reason?... The answer is only that the teachers thems JveHave 
not completely clarified their concepts..." ^^^^-n^r* memseives nave 

-Immanuel Kant, Foundations of theMetaphvsirs of Morals 
Our discussion will be adequate If it has as much clearness as the subject admits for 

-Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 



A-1 The Importance of Values 



The importance of values can hardly be overstated To a large extent the values we hnW 

as me^ratt'orp^^i^r ^^^^^^ - f f inclined to treat the. 

can think critically. Such a sut^ecut" c^^^^^^^ -h-h one 

S^o^r^aueSH^^ 

^-d-t^-.S 
=ecSt^^^^^^^^ 

objective s LTd of ^^^bfw^^^^^^^ make a judgtnent implies that we appeal to some 

thit values were mereS matter ^^^^^^ uT' '""'y' ^ '^"^ P""°" ^^^'^^ 

child-molestcr's, the oSy^Sd r4^^^^^^ l°^[f^^' ^° ^^e 

"Because it is wrong tohurt the LblST^r^S be^L^^ ^ ^'^^ ^° ^"^^^ 

that value judgment are mo rthaSe^^^^^^ '° ^ive reasons would be to admi: 

evidence thatl intended to provide S "e^STsi«?f;h T° S'^V^"^?.-? '° 'PP*'"' '° 
another. * reasons for saying that one form of life is better than 



anothe; heS T^)^t ZSl^r^T°^ °' "^^'^^'^ better than 

?u"nctn ™d^X:te "r"' -»^r^-hey may be, 

we are incUncd to evaluate and S such iudcr^^m o i than another. TTie problem is, while 
to think critically about the reasoTJr w^e"^^^^^^^ 



"Reasoning and^ntuag 



NonetheI<»s, because values play such an imponant role in our lives. Nve must learn to think carefullv 
StSt^rri^es"^^^ '''"^ - - than^t^^n; 



A.2 Values in General 



unde^rnH .ht T . °"f .values, we need to develop a general theory that allows us to both 

their nature and to thiiJc more carefiiUy about them. What foUows is a somewhat 
simplistic account and may admit of counter-examples. Simplistic as it maybe, it is however for the 

Tm' r".''f 'f''' ^ •'"P°«^"^ to remember LI one cannor^L^^^^^^^ 

same level ot certamty in all areas of inquiry. ^'^v^f- mc 

rr.n "^^^ following distinction: as self-conscious human beings, beings able to 

^Zf "'^'P"^^"""' ^^«berate about many important issues - what sort of vocation to 

enZ; n h'V? "^'"^^ °^ ^° ^Wl^ren. which political vah^ to 

he h°Sh ^•''^1^' °f '"^ "''^"'"'y °^ '° li^«- Most of these deUberatiom cIn 

fnlo^T^!? 1?? T """S""*!' "^'^"g «l>o« ends or goals: a secoSS ^rea 

involves detong about the means most appropriate to achieve these goals.^ For examX 

TnTe^^^t: SlSSST ' ^ must 

to ^t^nZVnT. ^wi*"*" '"'''"^ ^ ^^^'^ SlSSns are the projects we adopt in order 

nJlT Iff' W*;^!"*: the "leans, then, because we value the ends for ihich they are 

^11' J r '^'T; '^''l^'' '^^"^ ends, then those activities Ih ch are 

ZZZ I^'" "^^ ^"^ersely, if one has chosen certain ends, then those 

means that are necgsarx conditions for attaining those ends must also have value. So ends haT 
vabe because we chose them, and the means have value because the>^ are necessary for att^^^ the 

Given such an approach to values, it would be a mistake to think that all values are a function of 
personal tastes or human desires. While we might give an end value be^L^ we d«^e it we 
not desire the means necessary to attain the end. Yet, if the end is given value, thS^mckm tSfare 

for attammg the end must also be given value, regardless on^Sw one S ^uTthe 
means. For example, the person who desires to become a doctor, might not dsiiTto tate the Llle.re 

end of being a doctor must also be valued. ««^"»uim5 uic 

From such considerations about ends and means it seems reasonable to adopt the foUowine 

.„h/'iS°^'^° ?^ '^u^''' ^""^ ^^'^^ *°"'d caU -ends in themselves" or ultimate 

ends. Many ends are themselves means to yet higher or more fundamental ends. For exampte Vhe 
goal of takmg a vacauon may be. means to replenishing one's energies so o^can S^rSe 
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H^S^^l" ''u'^^'"" ''^'"^ ^° °"e's work. So. the value of some ends is 

dependent upon the value of yet more fundamental ends. — 

One way to teU whether or not what is thought to be a final end is in fact a m^»nc t« 

the end m question has value only as a means to some more fundamental end Fot ex^mn ie^r m^^^^^^ 

respond 

money. In this case, however, a more reflective questioner mieht fonteT^k. " IfT^^^^^ . °^ 

becommg a doctor is to make money, why choos2 to be^m^'Ltor^T^e^ are ot2er^^'°" 
demandmg ways to earn money. Why not choose to be a dnig Ser^" oSv L^^^ • 

appropnate means to th«e suted ends, white selBng drugs wJuid not 

But we should notice that even here, questioning the value of a chosen end cannot st^n r, 
SZ?l^?,^7£Xf^,:f^'"'r- """.^"f-'^P"" "-^ are th'ese m«ns to 




A-3 What is Human Happiness? 



If our idea of human happiness is that for the sake of which we do aU that we do, that which 
gives meaning and focus to all of our choices, it is important that each of us thinks carefuUv about 
what sort of life will constitute a happy one. 

Fust we should consider and evaluate the alternatives. Is the happy life a life of pleasure? Is it 
a life of honor and social esteem? Is it a life of moral and inteUectuai development? Or is it a life of 
service; How can we decide?^ Because human beings are not mere parrots or sponges, ultimately 
each of us must decide. Even to choose to take the advice of others (perhaps parents, peers, or e^en 
Plato) is still to make a decision. vt~ k k f , 

Yet how should one go about making the choice? Are we again forced to treat values as matters 
ot personal taste? That is, as individuals decide differently about what son of life will bring them 
happiness, so those things which are means to these ends, wiU also be very different. Different ends 
require different means. So, it seems, in spite of our arguments against treating values as matters of 
personal taste, m the end, what has value will depend on each person's idea of a happy life and this 
wiU vary from person to person. 

Such a subjectivist conclusion, however, does not match with the fects. If happiness consisted in 
persons attammg their individual goals, then it would seem that whenever anyone did, they should at 
the same time be happy. Conversely, when individuals are not happy, it should be because of their 
inability to fulGU their goals. TTie idea that one could make a mistake or use poor judgment in 
choosing one's goals would not make sense. Personal happiness would always be a function of 
personal taste and one's abiUty to achieve one's goals. Happiness would have nothing to do with the 
wisdom of one's choice. However, such a position hardly seems reasonable. If human happiness 
were but a function of achieving personal goals, why are many people who have attained their chosen 
goals unhappy? For example, some people who have chosen to live their lives attaining wealth and 
fame and who have attamcd these goals, have nonetheless ended their lives in despair. If it is 
possible to attain one's goals and yet remain unhappy, then we must conclude that human happiness 
is not simply a funcUon of realizing one's goals. If some realize their goals but remain unhappy, then 
some notions of the good life" or happiness must be more appropriate or fulfilling than others. If so 
then some conceptions of human happiness can be caUed better or worse, or right or wrong, just as 
our beUefis about the external world can be considered either reasonable or unreasonable. Some 
choices are wiser than others. 

If there are right and wrong choices, how can we decide which is better and which is worse' Let 
us begin by pointing out the obvious: we are all human beings, and what we seek is human 
happiness. As humans, we have needs and enjoyments that arc unique, as weU as many that are 
common to plants and other animals. Arc there not some unique conditions which, at least for the 
most part, must be fulfilled in order for humaps (as opposed to other animals) to be happy? If there 
are, then these values will not be relative to personal taste, but dependent upon our needs as human 
beings. Must there not also be some conditions common to ail animals that must be fulfilled in order 
for humans to be happy? 

Following this line of thought, thinkers such as Plato, Aristotle and John Stuart Mill argued in 
their writings on ethics that human beings, like other animals, have certain biological ne ds-clean 
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air, shelter, food, and water--and as human animals there are specific capacities which set ,n,rt 

"d'^^Zet^^ ^^^^ "t'^'^"* ^"'^ ^^^^^"^ e^rienci.TrprobtenSol"^^^^^^^ 

n!!!nir K l?r? . After obsemng many individuals who appeared happy, each concluded tha? 

ca3tl '^"^ ^ "P"^"'" *^^PP'«^ ^hanVhose whS fSlfflled oX thot 

hat S ^-S-; ^"'"t '"""""S' and copulating. pLtS pointed out 

mat It there were those who remamed skeptica of this position thev were usnaiiv tho« i. u !■ 
expenenced the higher pleasures peculiar to humans.^ sST-N^ to se The 

prmcipal cause wUch makes life unsatisfactory is want of mental cu^ti^SJ^^^ sSh^t 
naturaUy believed that the pleasures common to animals were the epS^me of hZan^Z^ 
Skeptics were encouraged to seek out those who had experienced Sh airimal Z L^f^f^^ 

fSdTdo^ ' "'"^ " ' P°""°" ^° P^ ^"'^S"^"^ ^hou'gh they seem always 

If we agree that these thinkers were on the right track, then we should aim for a kind of life 
hat ma^mizes the odds of fulfilling these higher human capacities. In additioL tSs ^n^odon or 
happy hfe entails the value of any condition necessary for attaining such a Hfe e rL^,J!f 1 
economic prosperity, opportunities tor leisure, social^ecurity, and a^ate Suc^^^^^^^^ °^ 

thin '"^^'^g about hmnan happiness and the means for its fulfillment allows us to see that n,;,nv 
andwha. superfluom. For example, if ones goal i/.o become S^dSS^^taXeU S^h^lTa 

^:?ror--is-7^-^^^^^^ 

7^rSr^ """" ''^'^ ^ -.ous Js,i;^S!o"^'^C~cer 

R,r J^a.^!^"^'^^ ""'V" '° i"»'ghl about cenain pathological menul states 

goals no vis^of ih.^ f r ^ T " '° 8°^ "-as no deariy-deBned 
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HReasoninf amd Writmg 
A.4 Evaluating Things and Institutions 



Any dujcussion of values would be incomplete without at least a brief analysis of the value of 
things and what makes some things "good" and others "bad." As we have seen throughout this text 
cnticai thinking is evaluative thinking. To evaluate is to judge or rank the things in question When 
we rank thmgs we say that some are better than others. For example, we know enough about 
arguments and reasoning to know that some are better than others. In fact, we know what makes a 
go^ argument good. But what about things? Why are some things called 'good* and others 'bad'' 
Is there any logic here or is it all a matter of personal whim or cultural bias? 

As a point of departure, let us begin by looking at arguments. Our understanding of what makes 
SQod arguments ggod may serve as a methodological model for evaluating other things. Arguments 
are artifacts. They are things produced by humans to achieve specific purposes. As we have seen 
their purpose seems tj be at least threefold: first, arguments aim at discovering the truth (induction)- 
second, arguments aim at showing what a position impUes and preserving the truth (deduction)- and ' 
third, arguments are used to convince others of the reasonableness of some beUet action or policv 
Good arguments are those that perform these functions well. Hence, it seems that we caU certain ' 
kmds of arguments good because they function as arguments are intended to function. They serve 
each of the three purposes. (We should note that arguments that are not truth preserving or are 
weak inductive arguments, even though they may convince others, are called Tjad." The first two 
functions should always take priority over the latter.) 

Can we make the same claim about things in general? Can we say that good things are those 
which functton weU; that is, they function in the manner for which they were intended, and bad 
thmgs function poorly? To use an example from Plato's Republic, is not a good knife one that 
funcuons the way a knife i: intended to function, whUe bad ones do not function as knives are 
intended? It seems that such a claim can be generalized to other sorts of things. 

The function of a thing or institution is the end or purpose the thing is intended to achieve, and 
the value of the thmg is relative to how well it serves as a means to achieving that end. So, when we 
cnticaUy evaluate such things as institutions, social practices, our homes, our cars, and even our 
cloUies, m each case we should ask what function these things are intended to perform. Whether or 
not It IS good or bad wiU be determined by how close the thing in question approaches its ideal 
tunction. For example, if one decides tiiat the function of an automobfle is only to provide safe 
dependable transportation, then any auto which fulfilb tiiesc functions wiU be "good." As the ' 
function is defined more complexly, the idea of a "good car" wiU also become more complex. 
Obviously, as the function of a specific kind of thing is defined differently by different people, so the 
value of different things to different individuals will vary. What constitutes "a good car^r one who 
sees the function of a car as a symbol of social status or a long term investment will differ from that 
of the person who sees a car's function in terms of safe, dependable transportation. Hence, in the 
realm of automobiles alone, there are multifarious versions of "the car." 

When one is trying to determine the value of any particular kind of thing and when the thine 
serves a complex funcuon, one must order the functions in terms of their priority. One must 
determine which functions are essential and which are not. For example, an automobile might 
function both as a mode of transportation and a ktatus symbol. But these functions are not of equai 
value. It seems essential that to function as an auto, it must first provide transportation All else is 
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Sfn^frSr"^ 'mportance. Hence, if we were to generalize our thinking about automobUes when the 
fimcuon of something is complex, we must order our priorities and ask which qualities are esSa to 
he thing and which are of lesser importance. TTie process is the same, whether what is n Son is 
the value of vanous kmds of government, personal relations, one's career goals, or social pS 

In general thin£ practices, or institutions are good in so far as they fulfill the function thev 

S for ^moie'l^^^^^^ T ^ ? " '""^ '° " their pr^fXn. 

uood essays, for example, communicate clearly and forcefully to the reader what the author intends 
Bad essays are not clear, and the reasons given to support the thesis are not forceful en^to 
^.fin^H " '^^Pf • governments fuIfUl the function that people create Sments to 
foifill: bad governments fall shorL So, while there may be legitimate disa^^ment o^fTeTnaL 

on™srorp;aSs:"' ' ^ ^^^^^^ p- --n'^^uSirnt 

One problem with this approach to the value of institutions and things is that it imorcs the 
problem of evaluatmg the ends for which institutions or practices were d^eloped W?SaU 
agree that mstitutions are good in so far as they achieve the purposes for which theywered^Ld 

^t^th^^eTlr^^^^ f ^" ^'^^^ balls and chTi^I wlf^^^^^^^^^ 

because thqr were effective means for keeping slaves from rumiing away, but we see today that void 
of the msutution of slavery such devices have no value. In addition, we see that the iimkution Zt 
gave such devices value is itself an unacceptable practice. Because slavery w^a bad^rand the 
^is used to make u more effective were likewise bad-no matter how Zl designed mighUave 

th.t SST. ^ '^'"^ '° conclusions about such institutions? One approach is to see 

that insutuuoia, like arguments, are made by humans to serve specific human purS« e e the 
ii^ution of slavery was created to serve the labor needs of tiicSTwho owned^la^f tjf iatr 

could be met more effectively by oUier means, the institution could be judged vSlucfeS So as 
the socio-economic situation that gave rise to the institution changes, so the valuf of iSutlon 
mus change. If an institution is no longer needed or does not sewe the purposS for wWct t wTs 
created, then its wortii must be re-evaluated. 

.^Hc^?*"^" jnPO^ant approach to evaluating institutions is one that transcends questions of 
enj and means or human purposes. ITie standard for evaluation is that eU,icaI^^«. ^fSH 
fht we?:"uS' IhS; rsSSL"'' ^ slavery destroys human dignity or treats humaras" 

beca^eTff onlv hv °^ '^^^ ^'"^^ ^ ^he most important. This is 

Se it uo can flouris?^^^^^^ f'" 'f'""' ^"'^ ^he indh^duals who 

make it up can flourish. This is a strong claim for which much argument is needed. 




Reasoning and Writing 



Ethical Values 



We Mw m the first section of this chapter that human happiness was "that for the sake of which" 
we do what we do, and hence particular things, institutions, or activities had value in so far as they 
were means to our happiness. But, we also saw that happiness without quaUfication could not be 
theultimate human good. This was because it was possible to imagine blissfuUy happy persons Uving 

intrK"'"^'* '^"^ ^'"^^^ Soth fairly and so ^Ve not deseS 

of their happiness. In other words, they had used means to attain their goals which were unethical 

» .J° f?T' ^ sounded strange because it assumes that there is such a thine as 

ethiMi behavior and that some acts are ethical, whUe others are not. Since the time of Plato, there 
have been peiM,ns who were skeptical of ethical judgments. Defensible ethical judgments assume 

^hZT^ ^^^'^ ^ '^''^ ^'^"^^ °' 'noral ^^^^ froni culture to culture, 

they have thought^there were no standards. Hence defensible ethical critique was impossible. Such 
"^h^TJ'^ . ^ ^ ^*^^P^*=^ Two, the problem for critical thinkers is 

that If the relativist position is correct, then the objective standards needed for ethical evaluation do 
^ possibility of objective standards, ethical judgment becomes a matter 

of mdnadual or ^up taste rather than an appeal to reason, a matter of prejudice rather than logic, 
or a function of ideology rather than rationality. So. if we are going to pass judgment on those 
persons who attam their goals unethically, we must Grst show the error in the relativist's position. 

As critical thinters, the first thing we should do when confronted with an important claim that is 
not self-evident (and few importam claims are self-evident) is ask what reasons there ^re foT 
believing it; i.e., what are the arguments for the relativist position? Once we arc clear on the 
arguments then we can use our logical tools to evaluate them. If the arguments are strong, we 
should accept die clami; if tiiey are weak, we have no reason to accept it Some would say that to 
accept a claim wtiiout good reasons is itself immoral because it sets a bad example.' 

One argument often given for the claim that there are no universal ethical principles is that 

different cultures have adopted different eUiical standards, and hence no univenal ethical standards 

or pnnciples exist Let us caU this TTie gejief Argument. Africa, Russia. India, the United States ail 

tend to disagree on ethical issues. Also, within any one culture, what is etiiically acceptable tends to 

change over tima Rr «uunple, m 18th century America, slavery was acceptable: by the 19th century 

h^^l^r ?«<»«idered immoral. Such developments are given as evSST 

that there are no objective eUiical principles. 

It is easy to show the weakness of this argument It assumes that the only notion of what is 
right IS what people m some culture at some time believe to be right Not only does such an ~ 

Z,Tf^°lMilL^""'*°.^°^^*'''2^^ P™^'P»"' •'"^ ^« ^hat the fact that 

people might belissE sometiimg to be the case does not entail that it is the case. That would 

indeed be a strange rute of inference: If persons p believe A is true, then A is true. If we adopted 

fl,r In " °' S^°"P °f believed the earth was 

flat then the earth is flat ITie rule would also allow us to infer that if another group believed the 
earth is not flat, then the eartii is not flat Hence, if accepted, the rule allows us to infer 
contradictory posiuons as both true. As we saw in Chapter Two with our discussion of the Rejection 
Principle, if a position entails a contradiction, we can then reject the argument So, the first 
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argument on people having different moral beliefe about ethics can be rejected Peooie do in 
fact have d.fferent beliefs, but it does not follow that each belief is equally right 

Another argument often given in support of ethical relativism is one based on the wide 
disagreementover ethical issues. Relativists claim that if there were universal ethical prindnles thev 

teU^ nn n ^IPz^ ^^SUment. In essence, it says that if person A beUeves p anT^i^^^B 
^tS^^e t?;^ ^ P "''^ "^"^^ acceptable, and if both p and not -p are equallv 

acceptable, there can be no umversal principle which says p is wrong or -p is right or vice verea. 

nnr /n^^.i^J" °^ ^^^^ ^raut that people disagree over ethical issues, but that does 

not entaU the conclusion that no answer acceptable to both paSies can be found or that onrtwskion 
IS not m fact more reasonable than another. Because people disagreed over whether the L^ent 
around the earth or the earth went around the sun had nothing to do with whethertL earth oTbked 
the sun or not, nor does the disagreement over ethical issues entail there is no co^^^^er or fat 
there are no objective principles of right and wrong. 

sun^; nSS^-^^*'^ ""'^ ~ P'''^g^^'"g"t Argument are the only arguments given m 
support of the relativist position, an honest inquirer has no reason to beUeve the conclusion tha? 
ethical pnnaplcs are relative to each culture or perhaps to each individual 

the Sn e"uiL° T!^^l n!"^' '^P^ '""^ ^"'^ -^at consequences 

1 u • ^ ^^"^ °^ Rejection Principle, if the position entails unacceptable 
consequences, thenit can be rejected. uiwixcpiaoie 

Firet, if we assume that there are no objective ethical standards, it would be imoossible for to 
.h'?:i''^ of other nations, cultures, or indhdduals outside our cuZCtT^^^LT 
^r.nr^S u ^^^"^ '^"^ "'"^'^^ Sut how could relativists S thev 

were when they beheve there are no standards for judgment? For a consistent relativist the 

sTe" S?he"; r '"^''"y " "° •^"g" -"d°«ing slavery tuld^ke n^^^ 

m^ning^ "° '""^ °^ °^ "getting^^vorse" becomes 

Perhaps the most disturbing consequence of a relativist ethics is that the very idea of civine 
reasons for why one act is ethically admissible while another is not makes no scmf As wS in 
Iv^tl^rrVlrf ""^ ^u" reasons for a belief means that we ap^al to some 

objectn^e standard by which can evaluate the reasonableness of the position in auction regardless of 

me • or & another must only be "TTiafs the way I feel,- or i's what mr^eTtel 

r u . ""^ '"^'"'^ ^" ^"s*" such as, TTiis way of doing ttos he ds 

our culture to prosper, and we desire to prosper," is not an answer open to a relativ^t SucTa ^ 
resjjonse is an appeal to the objective (albeit questionable) moral principle: if Tp L^L helps a 
culture prosper, then that practice is ethically permissible to adopt ^ 

So, given its overaU unreasonableness, if we reject the ethical relativist's position how is it that 

:eri"::^cTn%t:t:^^^^^^^^^^ ^'^"'"^ they endorse? How^Tn suchtl^ T 

aenvea. how can they be applied? How can our ethical decisions be defended? 
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nimkmg about ethical values should not be construed as particularly different than thinldne 
about good and bad arguments, good and bad cars, or good and bad laws. Throughout our study of 
cnacal thinkmg, a general pattern of inquiry has been emerging: when we studied the nature of 
reasomng we first studied what reasoning or logic was. its essence turned out to be those argwnents 
where premis^ provided strong support to conclusions. TTie support was understood in terL of 
logical form where, at best, the form of the argument was such that if the premises were true the 
conclusion could not be false. We have also seen that to appreciate the process involved in formal 
reasomng, we needed to understand the purpose, goaL or function of reasoning. We saw that good 
reasomng was that which achieved its purpose: i.e. good arguments were effective in discovering and 
preserving the truth, and in convincing others to accept the position. 

critiSuy^tout^lSdcT^^' ^"^^ °^ Procedure can be used in order to understand and think 

First, we must understand jvhat ethics is and then discover its purpose. Once we understand the 
nature and purpose of ethics, we will be able to see why certain "ethical values" or principles are 
necessary and hence must be given value in any ethical system. Otherwise, the svstem will not 
h?!!!f P"n>ose of ethics. In a like mamier, we shall see why certain other principles can never 
be endorsed m any ethical system.^ f f 

Ethical principles are principles which teU us what we ougiit and ought not to do; e.g., "One 
Sagt to be honest." or "One oaght to help others," or "One ougUt to^T^rsons." The ought in 
th«e sentences is not a prudenual or conditional ought based on human n^ or desires such~S f 
one desaes this end then one ^Dught" to adopt these means. Such a prudential use of ought, was 
used m our previous example, "U one wants to be a doctor, then one ougljt to take soiii^Snce 
courses. 

th,. '1"""?* statements is different. TTieir use implies unconditional commands 

that tell us what we ought to do, as opposed to conditional statements. Unconditional commands teU 
us to perform certain acttons, regardless of our desires or incUnations, or whether the action is 
personally beneficial: conditional statements tell us what means to adopt, once we have an end. For 
ocample. If someone proposed the following conditional principle as an ethical principle we would all 
r ^ ^JL^r^'' ''^'''"^ °f '^'"S paid for your services, then you ought to help 
persons who are m need." An ethical command simply says "One ought to do x." There are no 
condmons or antecedents placed on the obligation to cany out the command. 

n,^ 'If'^ u ^^"^ ^^^^ whenever they thought they were going to 
be paid we would not say that their actioni were unetiiical, bad or immoraL Such actions v^uld 
simply be lacking m moral worth; they are amoral and should neither be praised nor blamed. 

^ ^''^^ '° '^^'P' ^^S^^^'*^ if ^ being paid or not It just 

turns out that such behaviors are not what we talk about when we talk of ethical behavior. 

Second, in addition to being unconditional, ethical principles arc those principles by which we 
pass judgment or evaluate the ethical value of actions, policies, and institutions. Just as the 
toowtedge of the prmcipl^ of logic allows us to evaluate the reasonableness of certain patterns of 
reasomng. so knowledge of ethical pnnciples allows us to evaluate human behavior, etc. And 
conversely, as we have seen in our critique of eUiical relativism, any act of judging implies that those 
who judge are employing or at least assuming certain principles. P cs mar inose 
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Ideally, once one understands certain general principles of ethics, reasonine about ethical 

pi. If someone is a person, then that person is mortal. 
p2. Socrates is a person. 
C. Hence, Socrates is mortal. 

Reasoning about ethical issues would follow the same pattern. Bv first establishing a maior 
premise that states some general ethical principle and sho«^ng that some p^nicZcl V^Zuncc 
of the general principle, we can derive our particular conclusion. 

pi. If someone does x, then that person has committed an unethical act 
p2. Smith's act was and instance of x. 
C. Hence, Smith committed an unethical act. 

A common problem with such reasoning about ethical issues is how we decide whether or not 
some particular act is indeed an instance of the universal principle stated in the mai^r prerLe For 
a^Fje, two people may agree to the general principle that if some social institS eS women 
hen the msutuuon « immoral But they may not agree whether some particular imti^^tioTsuchT" 

Syrret^nTtf.^^^^^^ "e, is an instance of the general 'principle. ^^0™" 
why there tends to be much more disagreement over ethical questions than over factual ones The 

No on^*"" 7" "hical principles, but rather whether particular cases a e ins^ces of the 
S "-o^roL^^^^^^^ ^° ^'^^ ^^'^-^ - over what ' 

Given that we have some understanding of the nature of ethics and its princioles if we are tn 
foUow our pr«cnlx5d method of inquiry, we must now ask, what is the pu^e Sn^uorof such 
principles? What function do ethical systems serve? Why were they creS? 

H f« ^l!"^^' principles are sets of behavior-guiding rules which humans adopt, not to make life 
difficult, but to make things easier. TTieir function as behavior-guiding prin^^ nS to make 
people feel guUty, but rather to guide human actions so that we can mo?e easHy realiS our goal of 

suffidemT V "^"^ "^u""^ ^ '^""^"^ 8°^' hence perfectly good^nd setf 
suffiaent, they would need neither societies nor ethics. But, being neither perfectly good nor self- 
sufficient, we must adopt certain rules that prescribe certain duti« and which guidJoXfaa^o in 

Tde mrSel^f^a r ^^^^-^ of huL hap^S^^^^ 

made more likely |oe aU In other words, systems of ethical principles are created because thev have 
general utilij. for mdniduals living in a social setting. In addition, thev provide us v^^TaS^^ 
which we judge whether individuals are persons of integrity and principle or wLtheT th^laS Ih 
se^n^ed fotta^nTap^n^ '^"^^^'^ ^'^'^ ' ^" undeiS^^^rs^^^^^^^ 

It is imponant to see that while ethical systems function as a means to individual happiness that 
he rules withm any system wi 1 not permit each individuarto seek his or her happinl S^re.ard 
,Si^dua?S,?r?fin K °^ T^""' ^ ^° "hical S5«tems were ci^^ed to en^^^^^^^^^^ 

'S^tt^l^:"'^ ^" -bridled search for'"^^ 
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see tSTnot w ^ understanding of both the nature and purpose of ethical systems, we should 

V i L ^ ^""'^P'^ ^ ^'^•^ P"^"?'^ We can see that there are certain 
<^ndmom which any proposed principle or rule of ethics must meet in order to be considered 
n J7 ; ""f^^f reasomng is analogous to geometers when they point out that once one 
understands the deflnition of a triangle, then one sees that there are ce^Jn minimum condUions anv 

ethical systems, not just any principle can be called "ethical." h pv. ui 

rr^lJ^J^ ^^'^^ U^'"'^ °^ '""P"" ''^^ °f *e unconditional application of the 

^e«on, M ' r ^"^T^ P""''^'^ "^''^ '° ^PP««* unconditionaUy and universaUy to all 

persons. Moral pnnaples command unconditionaUy just like Physical laws apply to all obS In 
other words, ^ the phOosopher Immanuel Kant has pointed out, a principle which pre^riSs anv 
particular land of behavior must be able to be a uni^Ssal law, or to use Ws lani^aj^ ^t onl^^^^ 
that maxim which could be willed to be a universal law.- (lie word, nSi m^m a ^cSpUon 
which translates a particular action into a general principle guiding humliiTblhavior.) 

But here someone might say, "How can universalization be tested for or limit ethical rules'> Can't 
tl^Tl ^ "^"^ ^° ^ ^"°^^^a^ law?" In short, doesn't such thinicing simp y te^^^^^ 

or cin nm L'°JiS^'t ? '° "'"^ °° what it means to say a maxim "can 

or can not be AViUed. To wiU that a certain sort of human behavior become universal law to 

maxim is also to beheve what is claimed in the maxim is true. It obviously makcsno «n^to sa7"T 
believe that p, but thmk p is false." To say I believe that p should be tTe cZ^l«Tat p7 
thought to be tru.. From our study of logic we understand that any claim ^hff^Cp & -n) is a 
^rf^'^li'^if Hence, a contradiction, once it is'consdously unSemS^ a^^^^^^^^ 

a?Z f^be^l^^ ^""^ '° contradictions are 

?r^ anfht J%t?f ^^T '° ^ ""^^ accept whatever claims follow 

from any belief. So if I believe p, and p entails q, then I must also believe q. But if mv belief o 
entails a contradicuon (q & -q), which must be false, then p is false. (n,is I part of 2 rSou 
Pnnciple and is formaUy shown by Modus Mens). So, if endorsing s^me maL or geneSciple 
of behavior leads us to a position where we must endorse contradi^ry claims, both fanS p ™e 
prmciple must be rejccted-it cannot be wiUed as a universal law. '^^^ 00m p ana p, me 

Now, given that we cannot wiU contradictions, imagine for example, that you are considerine 
whether it k ethically permissible to lie to some person in order to adii;ve some or 
pleasure. TTie general maxim describing your behavior is something like -I^o^SeMowSon^s 
d«ires, aU persons may lie." On the other hand, you realize that if this w«e a general 
action-pdmg pnnaple, you would not be able to satisfy your desires by Ivine "niis is because in 
order for lying to be effective behavior, the persons to whom you li^ miiuLt^u. 

thrnrolf/ri;7\"° r t^' r f °° -^^^ endJLThe pS^^re 

that no one lies (p) and, on the other hand, the maxim describing your behavior is that oerso^He 
whenever u wiU serve their ends-the denial of p. So, the person who thS^Tmay t^ Ste o will 
that lying becomes a umversal law of behavior is in the position of endorsing contrJdfctST 
propositions (p & -p). and, as we have seen, one cannot*a«ent to contradictorpmp^^ons because 
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one cannot assent to what is known to be false, and ail contradictions are false. So, it seems that not 
all behaviors can be willed as universal laws of nature. 

Our study of values and the nature of induction has provided us with yet another wav of 
understanding the phrase, "cannot be willed." From our understanding of necessary conditions we 
blow that If p U5 a nectary condition for q, then if p is absent, q will also be absent. We can aiso 
say that it q is present, then whatever conditions are necessary for q must also exist When we 
employed this way of understanding to our analysis of values, we said that if something, q, is valuable 
?roJ.°T^iw5 ' a necessary condition for q. then pis also valuable. So. if one endorses q* 
(some end), then one must also endorse p. the means necessary for q. Now, this same line of 

S'^U^"''^" ^ ^° ^^'^ ^° ^"""^ ^° understand why some principles "can not 

If someone M«re considering whether it was ethical to commit some sort of act, that person 
should consider if that kind of action could be made into a universal law or common practice without 
destroying the conditions necessary for the acUon. If making the act a universal social practice 
destroyed certain conditions that were necessary for the successful completion of that sort of act 
then the person could not wHl that sort of action to be a universal social practice. To will that the 
action become common social practice would make the attainment of the goal of the action 
imp<^ible. by virtue of destroying its necessary conditions. It would be analogous to wilUng that one 

Again, let us apply this logic to the example of the person who is considering the ethics of lying 
We see that a nsc^ cQsMQn for successful lying is a general framework of truthfiihiess. Wfe 
see that »f cvcnjone lied^ this framework of truthfulness would be destroyed, and the practice of lyine 
could not be effective. People can only succeed in their lies if they are fim trusted. If lyinTis a 
general practice, no one would trust anyone else. " lymg is a 

.on J?^ '^^iZ^^ °^ understanding that some behaviors "cannot be willed" is based on the human 
condition and human nature. If some behaviors are turned into universal laws, the result would be 
counter to our human inclinations. First, we should remember that the purpose of ethical systems 

h^ L! I" '^hav.ors such a lying and selfishness, were made into universal laws we can see 
how they would have the effect of undermining our attempts to achieve happiness. For example as 
^H^^^Zl^^^''^^':! ^'^^ "'^'y* '^"^ help of others. Our happin Jde^nrupon 
hl^h^ ""'^^'^ M " °^ P«"°" ^ho wants to say that "No one shouW 

w!^1h?'i P^blem IS that to umversalize selfishness would make it impossible for us. should 

^inc?! J' H° ' wvJ;, ^""•'^ P""^P»« ^ ^hVsort that fre; rational 

^Zr^^n '""^ ^""^ of selfishness, it is usually those who thmk 

they are so well off. they will not need the help of others.) 

At this point, some might say that in reality it is impossible to help all people, so why should we 
argue for an ethical pnnciple which commands us to help others? Isn? thaHo command i^to do 
something we can not possibly do? First, we should see ethical principles as prescriptive, that is as 
praviding Ideal standards that we should try to live up to. TTie duty to help others ma^l^ a'duti To 
help those m need who we can help, not a duty to help everyone. Second, if the creation of ' 
happiness is the goal of any system of ethical principles and if we can not help everyone, it seems 
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reasonabte to say we should help first those who are most unhappy-the poor, the sick, and the 
nfS^ So It seems that while we cannot help everyone, we have a greater dutv to help those 
persons m need than we do to smiply help our friends and neighbors. Such thinking cleariv shows the 

to begm with the nouon that ethical integrity is itself the highest human gc^S^ "Nothi^ can^slibte 

Good WU. This IS because, if one miagmes any other human good-wealth, hiteUigence health 
or even happmess-if the particular human good is not accompanied by a concern fofetS^ ' 
pnnciples and domg one s duty, these goods can be misused. For example, the persons blessed with 

H^^ r° H P"^« ^hey are guided by ethical values^rtrtie 

dignity and worth of human beings resides in their ability to know and do their ethical du^. ^thZ 
th^ aoihties, aU other human goods can become evil If thiJinhe ultimate good, then thosT 

rnStrd?n^H'7/°l!;^'''^""°"''^*^''^^^ such conditions a^rationai 

freedom to act on that understanding. If one does not rationaUy understand a 

H r ^ »hen do it Hence, to undernSe 

fr^m and jauoniUityjs to destroy what is ultimately of greatest value in human beings-SS^ 

undS?* -2°^' K ""'^ °^ 8^^^^ importance, then whatever forL ten^to 

mi^hr f H °° "'^'^^ grounds-prudentiality is not a concern. Such for<^ 

might mclude poverty, Uhteracy, and political oppression. Second, because ethical integrit^-^the 
^a^gness to discover and do one's duty-is the supreme value and each human hS^tential 
n^r heTir ^° ' ^'^"her in yourself or oC <an 

foundation or ethical values need not be 
shrouded m subjective taste or mystery. Once we understand the nature and purpose of ethical 

a?S r 1^- '''""^ '""'^ ''^ endorsed-that not everything or prin^le «nt S led 

bets S?"^ ^^»"«'.«fy more than just any figure can be a triangle. Certain conditions 
be satisfied before a pnnapie can be called ethical. These include unLisalizabiUtv respect f^rThe 
freedom and rauonaUty of aU persons, and a general concern for practices th« aXmTflouS^g. 

nicre is of course much more that can be said about ethical values and the problems 
surroundmg both the derivation and appUcation of the principles. To go deeper would take us 
bqjond the scope of this appendix. We must be satisfied to L that it^ po^W^^o reSon ^arefuUy 
a^ut ethical i«ues. It is important to see that ethical Judgment is objecti^ud Jen 3 on 

S^t"!, '^^'''^'^rVS^"^ deal of rigor. IHe disagreement! ov;er ethi(S^ueS 
tend to be dusagrcements over whetiier or not a particular act or polfcy is an instance of a general 

aTeS,t'.!^l'trH°''V'' P^'''^'^ -hen a particular Lufin^L 

an ethica dilemma where to puijue any course of action means that some ethical principle must be 
bmken Imagine, for example, that you have seen that lying is wrong and that you have a duty o 
help others, faiagme further that a group of local thugs are pursuing an acquatatance of youB and 

X'^i^^^Se'^S;^'"^^'^'- ^^ichprfnciple"l^uthtellingKo 
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A.6 Intellectual Obligations 



u?i'^ V'^ °^ y.^L"*^ ^^^^ "^ important for critical thinkers is that of our intellectual oblieations 

controversy over over the nature and extent of our intellectual obUgation^.^^ What are our 
obhgations as rational beings? Can we be held moraUy accountable for how we form our beUefe and 
how we «ercise our rauonal capacities? While most people agree that we can be held etSv 
ac»untable for our actions, it is not so obvious that we can be judged for how we Uvf oTiSeLctual 

From our study of ethical values we know that some actions would be deemed unacceptable 
because .f umversa^^ they would involve the agem in a contradiction, or they would Tdenn ne the 

Thl r'° ' '^^"^ "'""^ ™ their desires. Can we appty S tSTnf 

to how we hve our mtellectual lives? ^ inmiung 

.h,t persons who have beliefs with which they are very comfortable. Let's also imacine 

Aat they have not acquired these belieft after long and thorough investigation, but rather theT ' 
beheve what they beheve because that is what they have been told by thiir parents. Thekie^ their 
™ T^Th'^ °^ "'"^^ '""^ '^'^^ 1° °ther words, they are Uving bSfn P^^^^^^^^^ 

S^ht^fn ^^.r^'i^if '"^^"^^^^ '""^ ^° question or seek om evidenL thaf 
criSlitT ''"^ ^'^^^ ^ ^"""^ '-'"Ss for not thfnking 

One argument that has been given for the position that there is a moral obligation to check out 
our behefc us that if we choose to live a life where we unquestioningly accept our beS Je !^t a L 
S^t^Jouo'' u If -"f°P'*^ »ed intellectual lives of unquestioning oLienc^ o aithority or 
the status quo, culture would not have progressed. The heroes of our tradition have been iust those 
persons who were wiUing to break with the tradition by questioning the reasonable^e^^^bSlfe 
^.n^ '""Jxf"^?' -^^"^ Galilf o. Newton, JefFe^n llSfn. 

SST^nr^^brLi.^TH'-"^"^ """"^^""^ ^*^f°""' advancement, poliS 

^«V.C^nn n?! J!^^ r ^"'^ ^" ^ °f individuals activdy questioning the 

status quo and the beliefe accepted by the majority of the citizens. Politically, unless thinken had 

social class, the very nouon of universal human rights would never have been adopted. 

While the value of questioning the status quo and actively investigating the foundations of our 
bcbefe IS supported by such thinking, there is a counter argunient that we have a right to tebeve 
whatever ^ve want, at le^t in those areas where evidence t lacking and probably not fonhcoming 
We should not be judged harshly for our willingness to believe many things that help us to Z^^th 
or make sense of the world and our lives, even though evidence is lacking ^ 

lives'^nt s^de s°a^v^tH!^f ir T^' r" ' '^^""^ °" ^ '^""^^^ <«nduct our 
lives. One side says believe only where there is adequate evidence. The other side savs where 

rht'rvVfH^ H^' "^"^^ "f*^^«er for you. TTaere is no easy aLer to the 

debate. Yet that does not make the issue any less important If we accept the premiseXt how we 

«am;ie''^ "^"^^'^ '^"^ « what m'ode ofUavfo sets best 
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A-7 Conclusion 

n,»tt^^«/^!i^" " ^ ^"^^^ *° ^""^^"y a^^ut values, and that not all values are 

tTe end f*"^:?*^"^ ^ divided into ends and means. Once we have dedded ur^,f 

^^ri: t I means necessary for the end must be given value. We have also seen that it T 
S^n?^° ^f^r"^ ^""^ "^'^^ perspective. We saw that undeBtanding ethical 

pnnap es is fairly smipl^ but only half the battle. The difficult task is determining when the 

aPPiyjf JP<«fic instances and how to deal with ethical dilemmas where principles compete 
Fmalty we raised the mue of our intellectual obUgations. Do we have an obUgation to SriuS 

tS^^ °J "'^"^ ^^^'^ umeflective believers is appropriate?^rom ^ ^ 

e^cal pomt of view, the question is what son of life sett the best example? What model of humaS 
behavior is most beneficial to society and the human quest for a meaningful life? 
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Exercise 

Discussion Questions. 

1. When we choose to live in a society, what general rules of behavior should we endorse 
tor the society to provide the best environment for human fulffllment? 

2. Wntt a short letter responding to the person who claims that ethical values are subiectr 
oe$t relative to each culture. ^ 

3. Employ the test of trying to universalize a behavior to show why certain behaviors are unethical. 

^ XloiT-.nT -^^^^ ^^'^ ^'-^^ 

5. Describe an ethical dilemma and then tell how you would go about deciding what to do. 

6. What do you consider the greatest obstacles to acting morally? 
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Notes 



] Much of what follows is worked out in greater detail in Book One of Aristotle's Nicomachean 
ctnics. 



Book between the life of pleasure, honor, and vinue comes from Plato's Republic. 



^ Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics. Book One 



T ' nSJ "^f/?.* Nicomachean Fthics. Book Two. and John Stuart Mill, Utilitarianism. Chapter 
Two. What IS Utuitanamsm? *^ 



Plato, Republic. Book Nine. 



Mill, Utilitarianism. Book Two. 



^ W.K. Clifford, The Ethics of Belief." 



Pn„* ^ "^fl ^^,?"^^3"3»ys« of the following approach to ethical principles see Immanuel Kant. 
Foundations of the Metaphysics of Mnral«t *^ ' 

' Immanuel Kant, Foundations of fh^ Metaphysics nf Mnrni«: 



10 



Kant, The Foundations of th e Metaphysics of Morals, Preface. 



" ^ .for example the writings of W.K. Clifford. William James, T H. Huxlev, and Charles 
banders Peircc. 

^2 W.K. Clifford, The Ethics of Belief." 
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Predicate Logic 



A.1 Symbolizing Sentences 



Ttec are. however, other types of arguments whose validity does not depeSd upo^^aShin 
bc^^n^e sentences, but rather upon the interna, relatio^ or iogicS struXre 'SC^ZnL 

Consider the following valid argument: 

1. All persons are mortal. 

2. Socrates is a person. 

3. Thus, Socrates is mortal. 

look sorethSg K^"" "^'"S iog-, our formula would 

(PM&SP) -> SM 

true ^^tTrSl'^nl IT^^I^'T ^ ' ^^^"'"""^ ^^e instance in which PM is 

Rule #1. We will let the capital letters A, B. C ... W stand for property terms. 

Rule #2. We will let the small letters a, b, c, ... w stand for the individual subject terms. 

(TTiere are special functions reserved for X, Y, and Z and for x, y, and z.) 
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Hence, we could symbolize the sentence, "Socrates is human" as Hs\ that is, //stands for the 
property term "is human," and s stands for the individual subject terra "Socrates." This could be 
construed as say n j, "Socrates belongs to the class of things of which humanity can be predicated." In 
another example, if we said. "Courage is a virtue", we would be saying that "courage" belongs to the 
class of virtuous character traits. We would symbolize the sentence as Vc, where F stands for the 
predicate term "virtue" and c stands for the subject term "Courage." 
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Appendix G: Predicat e Logic 
Exercise A.1 

Symbolize the following sentences using Rule #1 and Rule #2. 

1. Bob is tall. Tb 

2. Betty is beautiful. Bb 

3. Bob is short and Sally is ugly. (Sb & Us) 

4. Socrates is fat or wise. (Fs v Ws) 

5. If Judy is wise, then she will study. 

6. Dick can read while Jane cannot. 

7. If Jim goes home, Ann will be angiy. 

8. If animals have hair, then they don't have feathers. 

9. If Socrates is fat and smart, then Plato is thin and dull. 

10. If a figure has four sides, it must be a polygon. 
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and^Wntmg 
The Universal Quantifier 



So far the method we have been using to symbolize the logical structure of individual sentences 
aUows us to symbolize sentences that have things or individual entities as their subjects. But what 
about the major premise in our initial example, "All persons are mortal?" If we svmbolized it as Mo 
how could we distmguish it from the sentence, "Some peisons are mortal" which would also be 
symbolized z&Mpl This is the problem that Quantification Theory seeks to solve. 

In common usage, the subject of the sentence indicates that of which the predicate is predicated 
It also indicates the number or quantity of things which exhibit the quality or property referred to in ' 
the predicate. That is to say, the subject of a sentence is always quantified by some term that refers 
to number, i.e.. aU, none, some, or one. This may be explicit, as in the sentence "Some men are 
virtuous, or imphcit, as m "Socrates is virtuous." In order to capture the logical form of such 
sentencoj, we need to develop a method for indicating symbolically the number of subjects to which 
the predicate apphes. R>r example, we must devise a method to distinguish between the sentences 
All persons are mortal. Some persons are mortal" "One person is monal." and "No person is ' 
moral Because these sentences mean very different things, they camiot all simply be symbolized Mp 
We know that each sentence means different things because each is shown to be true or false bv 
quite different experiences or truth conditions. 

rxJ^ ^t"^?* n ^'^'"^ (sentences predicating some property of all members of a 

class, such as AU persons are mortal"), we should notice that they can be transformeTinto 
conditional statements. (We have, in fact, already done this in Chapter Four.) This is helpful 
^^.Z to symbolize conditionals. It for example, someone claims that "AU 

persons are mortal we can translate the statement inro the conditional statement, "If anything is a 
person, then that thmg is mortal" If someone says that "THangles have three sides," we should see 
lhL"Sd2' ^""^ ^ ^'"^ ^^""^ "//something is a triangle, then it has 

•c hoSl"" ^""uT statements imo their corresponding conditionals, the problem 

IS how to symtolize such conditional statements in which the subject term is the same in both the 
antecedent ( llsometixmg is a triangle") and the consequent ("then something has three sides"). 

A symbolic procedure that is often used employs what is called the "universal quantifier" to 
capture the correct sense of such sentences. The method we will use to symbolize sentences 
beginning with aU wiU be fim to traralate them into their appropriate conditional and then to employ 
the following rule which substitutes the variables x or y or z for the word "something " 



Rule #3: 



Let the variable (x), (y) or (z) placed in parentheses prior to the property term 
stand for the phrase, "for all X," "for all y," or "for all z." 



Hius, if we warn to symbolize the sentence "All men are snobs," we will transform it into its 
?xwZ"'l%T S ^°™«hing is a man, then something is a snob") and symbolize it as 

w !^ . ^' ^y"^'>^^'°" that- "For all x, (no matter what particular thing x may be- 
Socratw, stona, air etc.), if x is a man. then x is a snob." We call this quantifier (x) the Univeml 
Quantifier It is used to assert that all entities under its scope have a certain property, (nie scope is 
determined by the parentheses following the universal quantifier (X) (Mx. ^ ' ^ ^ 
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nm quantifier is used to symbolize all universal sentences which state that all members of a class 
have a certain property. For example, the premise with which we began ("All persons are mortal"1 
can be ^amlated into the following conditional statement. Tor aU x. if x is a person then x is 
raortaL TTm is then s^bolized (x) (Px .> Mx). Logically speaking, this means that, if something 
Sln^tSSff ^ '"^ a person then that something also has the property of being mortal M a 
parentheucai remark, we might notice that this claim could only be falsified if we found something 
h?tl?flrL . person and was not mortak (Px & -Mx). As in our sentential logic, this means 
tha^the antecedent is true while the conscquem is false: hence the entire conditional (Px -> Mx) is 

-niis quantifier also gives us a way to symbolize negative universal claims such as no triangles 
have four sides. TTus sentence tells us that no triangle belongs to the class of "four-sided things ' 

LT. "T;"f '^"'^"'S ''"^"''^"^ ^'^ ^" ''^"^^^'^ "'^^"^l negative senfences 
into condiuonal statements. "No tnangles have four sides" becomes ^If something is Triangle, then i: is 
not the case that it has four-sides." We can then further translate the sentence into Tor all x. if x 
a triangle, then it is not the case that x has four-sides." FinaUy, we can symbolize it thus: 

(X) (Tx-> -Fx) 

All universal negative sentences can be treated in this manner. 

Let us now return to our original example. Will these symbolic tools be enough to show that if 
aU persons are mortal and Socrates is a person, then Socrates is mortal? If we symbolize the 
argument with our current tools, it will look like this: 



1. 
2. 
3. 



(x) (Px -> Mx) - For all X, if X is a person, then x is mortal 
Ps-Socrates is person. 
Ms-Socrates is mortal. 



While there is an obvious resemblance between this argument and Modus Ponens, for the 

dlT/^vf f "^^^ '^^"^'^ ^ P^«^"^ (P^) ^ the same as (Ps). nor 

does (Mx) equal Ms). Hence, we need to develop a few more tools, tools which will allow us to 
translate universally quantified claims into their singular counterparts. 
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Exercise A.2 



A. Symbolize the foUowing using tlie predicate calculus and the Universal quantifier, then write the 
sentence for which the formula stands. 

1. Vinegar is acid. (x)(Vx->Ax) 

2. All atoms have electrons. (x)(Ax->Ex) 
All events have causes. 

Good schools have foreign language programs. 

5. No virtuous person sells damaged products. 

6. All creatures with hearts are creatures with kidneys. 

7. No good person uses other people. 

8. No relativist can judge another person. 

9. Those persons with less than 60 percent fail the course. 

10. No intelligent person watches soap operas. 



B. What sentences would you write to falsify each of the above universal claims? For example, the 
claim that all vinegar is acid would be falsified by "something is vinegar but is not acidic. 
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A3 The Existential Quantifier 



If we have a fair understanding of how to translate universal claims and of how the Universal 

strt^men^ Tr^T"^' ""i """^ ^ '° ' ^"""^'^^ ^^P^"^« ^he sense cr 

statements which atfirrn or deny some property oisome entities or entity. 

Sentences which make claims about some or one entity are doing two things. Thev are first 
clamung that some thing exists and that the thing has or dL not have some property^For example 
to say that "Some people are good" means that some things exist which are both S e an^areTood 
To capture this sense symbolically, we will employ what is called the Existemial Quantifier (S). 

write^rS^r^Tr ^^T*"^ f ^""""^ °' "^^ P«"°" ^ g°«l'" we would 

^ u ^'^^^'^^ sentence form, this formula says that "There exists at least 

°„^M-,i r!t: ^ ^""^ to symbolize the sentence in our 

imtial example, Socrates is a person." using the existential quantifier, we would write (Ex) (Sx & Px) 
TTiis means that there exists at least one thing (x) such that x is Socrates and x is a peLn. (Notice 
that we did not sjmibohze the sentence as a conditional (Sx -> Px). As a general rule we a W turn 
umvet^ally quantifi^ sentences into conditionals, and we turn all existentif Uy quan^fied TntenSs 
into conjuncuons. If we symbolized the sentence "Some persons are good" as (Ex) (^-> S^) Then 

dLrftiS^'^A^'f'^.'''''^ ^'^^ if something is notVood (-Gx). it.wiU norS a person Jwchl 
clearly false. Most people are not good, but they are clearly stiU people- 

Sentences which make negative claims about a single subject can also be easily translated For 
^ple, if we say "Socrates is not wealthy," we are saying that there exists an x suchThTx is 
Socrates and it is not the case that x is wealthy. We then translate it as (Ex) (Sx & -Wx). 
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Exercise A.3 

Symbolize the following statements using the predicate logic. After each formula write the 
sentence for which the formula stands. 

1. Aristotle is not infaiUble. (Ex) (Ax & -Ix) There is a x such that x is Aristotle and x is not 
infallible. 

2. Reagan is the president 

3. Some Republicans are conservative. 

4. Some Democrats are conservative. 

5. Some Democrats are Republicans. 

6. Some virtues are not popular. 

7. Some young athletes arc overpaid. 

8. Some arguments are confusing. 

9. Francis Bacon is not Shakespeare. 

10. Some virtues are not popular. 
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A.4 Proving Validity with Quantifiers 

u ^^^^"^ ^^^^ ^ universal quantifier which means, "For aU X." We have also seen 
the (Ex) IS the existential quantifier which means, "there exists an x" such that "x is..." There is also 
the X which occurs within the symbolization of the sentence itsel^: For example, when we svmbolized 
the statement, "AU persons are mortal." we translated this into the conditional statement "For all x. if 

is a person, then x is mortal." We then symbolize the sentence as (x) (Px -> Mr) We need to 
understand more clearly the meaning of the x in the formula (Px -> Mx). A clearer understanding of 
this use of X will show us what kinds of inferences can be drawn from formulas using x within the 
scope of the quantifiers (x) or (Ex). 

When wc began setting up our symbolic tools, our purpose was to capture svmbolicaUv the 
relationship between the subject of a sentence and the predicate. In our attempt to maintain a clear 
wt^r! ^" between subject terms and predicate terms, we said in Rule #1 that we would let capital 
letters (A, B, C ... W) stand for p redicate terms, Le., those general properties predicated of the 
subject. In Rule #2. we said that we would let small letters (a, b, c ... w) stand for individual subieci 

ST'lS'^Slf WtU7"^*"''"^^ ^r^^'^'^'i''! '^"^'^'"^ ^ ^ P="°"'" symbolized as 

S been prSted ' ^ ^ ^ determinant subject of which some property 

After introducing our universal and existential quantifiers, we stopped usine abed and let v 
y. or z stand for the subject terms. For example, the universal claim, "AU persoL kre mo;;al,- was 
translated mto the conditional statement, "It something is a person, then something is mortal." 
syrabolized as (x) (Px -> Mx). Just as the word "something" in the sentence is indeterminant with 
respect to its referent^he x is the formula (Px -> Mx), is also indeterminant as far as standing for 
Zvl f ^ ^'^'^ ^""^ ^ important), because its referent is indeterainant. 

the X m that formula could stand for anything. Because it can stand for anything, it can stand for anv 
particular tfmg, a. b, c... w, or a', b', c' ... w', etc Once one understands thrit Lasy to^ tha one 
can then substitute any lower case variable (a, b, c ... w) for x. The reason for this rthat.^a 
property is tmefor all x, it will be true for ^ny particular instance or instantiation of x. Hence, if we 
know that mortality is a property tnily predictable of aU persons, we know that it is a propenv trtie of 
any mstence of a person. Thus, in an universally quantified formula, we can substitute thrname of 
any particular thing or person (a, b, c ... w) for the x because the x functions merely as ap/Tce ma ker 
for such particular instances. m'^t'^ijr «» a yiui^c murKcr 

For example, from the sentence, "All persons are mortal," which we symbolized (x) (Px -> Mx) 
we can infer an u^tance, (Ps -> Ms), in which s stands for some particular person, such as Sam or 
Socrates. Agam the reasoning which justifies such a substitution is that, if the statement, "if for all x 
^ « f then X IS mortal." is tnie, then we know that if Socrates is a person, then Socrates is " 

r^^«n!^5rrrr''r^ ^"^ '^"^ have any universally quantified 

statement, [(x) (Px -> Mx)] we can infer an instance of that statement. (Pa -> Ma). This nile is 
c&Wcd Universal Instantiation. (UI) It can be symbolized as follows: 

1. (X) (Px) 

2. (Pa), (UI), 1 




When we test the vaUdity of arguments using quantifiers, any time we have performed UI in a 
proof we can reverse Uie operation by using the rule Universal GenemUzation (UG). Hence, in the 
example where we used UI to infer (Pa -> Ma) as an instance of (x) (Px -> Mx), we can (in the 
same argument) reverse the step by inferring from (Pa -> Ma) that (x) (Px -> Mx) as long as Pa and 
Ma have been previously derived from the universally quantified statement (x) (Px -> Mx) in the 
argument. Otherwise such an inference is not permissable. It would be analogous to inferring that 
because there was a person who was mortal, all persons were mortal. The rule UG can be 
symbolized as follows: 

1. (x) (Px)-- given 

2. Pa, by UI of premise 1 

3. (x) (Px) by (UG) of premise 2, given premise 1 

/ ^/J? ^ l^^'t ""'^ ^^"^ "^"^"y ^he universally quantified form 

(xKPx -> Mx). From the fact that every member of a class of things has a certain property, we can 
infer that any member of that class also has that property. (We are not committing what we call the 
fallacy of division m tins instance because the universal quantifier is not operating on the class as a 
class apart from its members but on the class as a potentially infinite group of individuals havine a 
certain property.) ^ ^ s 

Before returning to our initial problem of proving the validity of the inference that entails 
Socrates mortality, we should understand two other quantification rules. One is caUed Existential 
/wrannaiw/i (EI). H says that, from any existemiaUy quantified statement of the form (Ex) (Px) or 
(Ex) (^ & Mx) we can infer an instance; that is, from (Ex) (Px) we can infer Pa, Pb, Pc ... Pw, or 
firom (Ex) (Px & Mc) we can infer (Pa & Ma), (Pb & Mb), ... (Pw & Mw). The rule (EI) can be 
symbolized as foUou's: ^ ' 

1. (Ex) Px 

Pa (EI), by premise 1 

As in the case of UI and UG, we can reverse this process such that if an instance of an 
existentia y quamified statement has been inferred by EI. then by EG, we can infer the original 
existentially quantified statement. This rule is called Existential Generalization. For example: 

1. (Ex) (Px) given 

2. Pa EI, 1 

3. Ex (Px) EG, 1,2 

(In order to deal wth complicated proofs, a good logician should learn several additional rules which 
limit the use of UI, UG, EI, EG These rules lie beyond the scope of this short introduction.) 

Let us finally return to the problem with which we began. As you will recall, the problem was to 
symbolize the obviously valid argument concerning Socrates' mortality by using only sentential 
calculus. The argument was as follows: » 

1. Ail persons are mortal. 

2. Socrates is a persoa 

3. Hence, Socrates i« mortal. 
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^hv rtfis a valSinl^^^^ Ca cuius and Quantification Theory, let's see if we can show 

7he daS of\tS.^^^^^^ ^""^ premie Al persons are monal." is a universal premise about 

"Wr«°f ^ "^""^ "'^ 'y™*^*'^ ^ -> second premise. 

Socrates « a person,' is a statement about one thing or person, so we wiU symbolize it as (E^^ fSx & 
P^). ^e conclusion can be symbolized (Ex) (Sx & Mx). Hence .our argumem will look j^ h n. 



1. (X) 

2. (Ex) 
Hence (Ex) 



(Px -> Mx) 
(Sx & Px) 
(Sx & Mx) 



Giveii our quantification rules, let's see if we can get this awkward-looking argument into a more 
s3rt i'eS^S'/''' I" V" °^ '""^ have done thaJ'ie can^ the 

Zt: a^^e i^hrrj^iLn fTei'^^ ^° -^^^'^ 

secon^^r^T^ti^^^^^^^ 

r> ^^S)^l^sf/pJf I7s"a^^^^^^^^ ^° f / ^y^^ielr^^^^^^ S iflfe tgument. 
^ra > Maj & (ba & Pa) .> (Sa & Ma), js valid; that is, let us see if it is possible for the oremises to 

a™o^^Vr^^o~^^^^^^^^^^^ SaSsamf Sd^ 



T T 

(Pa -> Ma) (<£a & Pa) 

T (F) F T T 
(3) (1) 



-> (Sa & Ma) 
T F 
(2) 



The argument is valid because it is impossible to ascribe truth values such that the oremises are 
bodi true and the conclusion false. We begin with premise 2, (Sa & Pa), b^u^e t fa^cLn^^^^^^ 
and, for any conjuncuon to be true, ail parts conjoined must be true. Next if we know tSt Sa STue 
and we are to make the conclusion false, then Ma in the conclusion must be faL But ff Pa^^e 

?Pa ^"ul^tZ" T"' ^'fy '""^ ^^S"'"^"^ ^ •'"P^^iWe for the fim pLmise 

(Pa -> Ma), to be a rue conditional. Hence, it is impossible to assign truth values suchSat the 
premies are true whUe the conclusion is false. So, thVTrgument is ?alid. W^teow Sl^^^^^^^^ 
aU persons are mortal' and 'Socrates is a person', then he is mortal. 

If we wanted to do so, we could use Rule UG and EG to change the argument back into its 
onginal quantified form but there is not much need for that We see by virtue oflr tra^^^^^^ and 
the short-cut method that it is a valid argument. translation and 

These methods can be used to check the validity of any argument. 




2md Writin g 



Exercise A.4 



Symbolize the following arguments and check their validity by the short-cut method. 



3. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



8. 



9. 



All birds have feathers. 
Crocodiles do not have feathers. 
Hence, crocodiles are not birds. 

No birds are mammals. 

Cardinals are birds. 

Hence, cardinals are not mammals. 

Everyone who asks receives. 
Many poor have not received. 
Hence, many poor have not asked. 

No athletes are bookworms. 

Donna is an athlete. 

Hence, Donna is not a bookworm. 

No bookworms are athletes. 
Sally is not a bookworm. 
Hence, Sally is an athlete. 

All persons have a right to life. 

Fetuses are persons. 

Hence, fetuses have a right to life. 

All persons have a right to life. 
Fetuses do not have a right to life. 
Hence, fetuses are not persons. 

Only persons have rights to life. 

Fetuses are not persons. 

Hence, fetuses do not have rights to life. 

No good school gives academic credit for cheerleading. 
PomPon U does not give academic credit for cheerleading. 
PomPon U is a good school. 
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Do We Choose Who We Are? 



Critical Thinking 
Baker University 
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Reasoning and W riting 

In the second chapter of The Second Sex, Simone de Beauvoir's classic feminist work, 
she claims "It is not nature that defines woman; it is she who defines herself by dealing with 
her nature on her own account in her emotional life." (de Beauvoir 362) This means that 
there is no "feminine nature" that causes females to behave differently from males. Females 
become "feminine" through the choices they make rather than because of some inner 
"feminine nature." The origin of this claim lies in the existential philosophy developed by 
Jean-Paul Sartre. De Beauvoir's position is in direct opposition to the naturalistic view of 
human behavior found in the writings of such psychologists as Freud, Jung, Adler, and the 
rest of Freud's followers. While the traditional naturalistic view of women has explained 
feminine character traits in terms of biological differences between the sexes, I shall argue 
for the validity of de Beauvoir's position that women define their own nature rather than 
being defined by nature. 

First let us look at the Freudian position Avith respect to women. The foundation of 
Freud's psychology is that "anatomy is destiny." Females behave differently from males 
because they are anatomically different. When explaining the psychological development of 
female children, Freud appeals to what he calls the "castration complex." He claims that the 
young girl notices the anatomical difference between the sexes and "imagines that she has 
been mutilated, and is pained at the thought." (de Beauvoir 364) In addition, Freud explains 
female behavior by appealing to a libido (the primordial sexual urge that exists in all 
people) as being male in essence. The feminine libido is then treated as "a complex 
deviation from the human libido in general." (de Beauvoir 363) Finally, Freud claims that 
people are guided by their unconscious that contains pre-conscious imagery and universal 
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symbolism. All of these natural forces go together to cause both males and females to 
behave as they do. 

Not smpmingly, de Beauvoir attacks this position. She objects to Freud on the one 
hand because he bases his theoty on a masculine model. She asks why the male sex should 
be the standard for explanation? Why not see the female as the standard and males as the 
deviant? In addition, he does not provide an adequate accoum of the feminine libido. Why 
should we explain female sexual behavior by some mysterious entity called the "female 
libido"? Furthermore, she attacks Freudianism because it takes for granted the sexual origin 
of many social phenomena. For example, Freud just assumes that the male supremacy over 
women occurs because men have a penis. Why should a penis have any more stants than 
any other physical organ? Beyond these, de Beauvoir's primary reason for rejecting 
Freudianism is that it assumes that human behavior is psychologically determined. Hence, 
humans are not free to choose. She says, "AM psychoanalysts systematically reject the idea of 
CHOICE and the correlated concept of value, and therein lies the intrinsic weakness of the 
system." (de Beauvoir 368) In contrast to Freudian determinism, the first principle of de 
Beauvoir's existentialism is that people are nothing other than what they make themse^es. 
(Sartre 15) Individual diflerences are explained by individuals finding themselves in different 
situations and making choices that lead them to different sorts of lives. As situations vary, so 
do the people. So, while people are free to choose, "choice always remains a choice in a 
situation." (Sartre 44) For de Beauvoir, women find themselves in a world of many 
possibilities from which to choose, yet strictly speaking nothing like a Freudian 'Temale 
libido" determines the choice. In her words: 
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I believe that she has the power to choose between the assenion of her 
transcendence and her alienation as object; she is not the plaything of contradictory 
drives; she devises solutions of diverse ranking in the ethical scale. Replacing value 
with authority, choice with drive, psychoanalysis offers an Ersatz, a substitute, for 
morality~the concept of normality, (de Beauvoir 373) 

As appealing as de Beauvoir's position might be, what is the argument for its 
superiority? One argument focuses on the benefits of choice as opposed to the costs of 
determinism. If we equate determinism with being in prison since everything is decided for 
the prisoners while there, including when they will get out, then the idea of choice can be 
equated with free existence. In a free society, people have control over their lives and the 
decisions that they make. Having someone or something predetermining our personal 
destiny is analogous to imprisonment. For the sake of human dignity, people should reject 
Freudian determinism. 

Second, if women believe that "biology is destiny," that is, that biological factors are 
primary in the development of women's character, then women are prevented from 
transcending their situation. If their character is what places them in a subservient role in 
relation to men, then what is cannot be other than it is, and to dream of equality with men is 
an illusion. From a utiUtarian perspective, if women were to accept this fatalistic 
determinism, then society would be deprived of their potential achievements. If aU is 
determined, why strive for individual excellence or social justice? It follows then that for 
social and ethical reasons, women should not accept this Freudian position. Instead, they 
should believe that they define their own nature, and strive to develop those behaviors that 
allow them to fulfill their desires. 

A third reason to reject Freudianism and to accept de Beauvoir's explanation is Freud's 
sexual reductionism. When it comes to explaining human behavior, he assumes that 
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sexuaUty is an "toeducible datum," something that controls aU parts of human life, (de 
Beauvoir 369) If this is true, then work, war, play, and creativity ail signify nothing more 
than activities symbolizing unftilflUed sexual desires. SexuaUty, however, is a biologicai 
function. How can sexual urges account for our primordial interest in understanding the 
natural world which men and women both share? There are other imponant parts of the 
human personality that Freud's theoty ignotes such as curiosity and the desire to understand. 
A physicist's search for the laws of motion can hardly be undetstood in terms of sexual 
desire, nor can many other common human activities. 

Critics of deBeauvoir's framework may question the seemingly unlimited power of ' 
hmnan choice that she ascribes. Such absolute freedom to choose our namre ignores many 
of the social forces U»t influence and limit human development. PersonaUties seem to be 
Shaped by these social forces. For example, consumerism or the desire for material things so 
dominant in the Western industrial nations is not so much a matter of choice, but of being 
conditioned by media, peers, and social pressure to equate weU-being with material 
possession. Tie same could be said of women and their typical desires and behaviors, 
niese are not simply a function of choice, bm ratiier social conditioning. 

De Beauvoir, however, would no doubt point out that we are either free or not free. If 
we are free, then it is always possible to choose our values, regardless of the simation. 
People could always choose not to pay attention to parents, friends, or die media. WhUe 
most people are in feet influenced by these social forces, it is not necessaty. If we are 
indeed free, we are always free to say "no." 

Second, critics could argue that while de Beauvoir believes that when women realize 
they can choose their own characters, they will change their behaviors, there is no reason to 
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assume they wiU make such choices. It may turn out that women wiU adopt de Beauvoir's 
position, yet choose to live much the same sorts of lives they have always lived. 

This is possible, but it is hardly a criticism of de Beauvoir's position and her critique of 
naturalism. Whether we believe in free will or determinism, our lives may end in 
unhappiness. The difference is that if we believe that our destiny is controUed by external or 
internal forces, and life turns out badly, the blame will probably be placed on something 
besides ourselves. If our fate is seen as a function of outside forces, we will not be inclined 
to strive to change the circumstances that cause our unhappiness. If we believe in free wiU, 
we will be more inclined to attempt to change those forces or circumstances that bring 
unhappiness. 

We have seen that through adopting the philosophy of freedom, as opposed to Freudian 
determinism, women will be more inclined to transcend their situation and become what they 
choose. After an overview of Freud's theory of feminine psychology and de Beauvoir's 
critique, it should be clear that women need not feel helpless. They are able to change their 
lives and their situations. No longer do they need to assume the "natural position" in which 
they have been placed for thousands of years. All persons are able to choose what they wiU 
become and struggle to become what they will. 
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Project Summary 



In order to address student deficiencies in reasoning and 
writing, a group of Baker faculty were given released time for two 
years to work on a one-semester course to integrate instruction in 
reasoning skills (critical thinking) with the study of primary 
texts often taught in the humanities. Upon the suggestion of one 
of our consultants, we decided to alter the project to a 
two--semester sequence that would integrate instruction in reasoning 
skills with written composition, while using classic texts as our 
readings. The new sequence began this fall with ten sections for 
entering freshmen and two for transfer students. The first 
semester focuses on instruction in critical reading and reasoning 
skills, and the application of these skills to paper writing. The 
second semester asks students to employ these skills as they study 
primary texts from a variety of fields and write position papers. 
Formal assessment consists of pre and post testing with the Test of 
Standard Written English and the Ennis-Weir Critical Thinking Test. 
Attitudinal surveys concerning the nature of general education will 
be given to all students when they are seniors and compared with 
baseline data gathered this year. 



Donald Hatcher 
Department of Philosophy and Religion 
Baker University 
Baldwin City, Kansas 66006 
(913) 594-6451 
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Executive Summary 
Critical Thinking and the Liberal Arts 
Baker University 
Baldwin City, Kansas 66006 
Donald Hatcher, Project Director 
(913) 594-6451 



A. EEQject^vepfiew: The initial project, begun in August of 
1988, was to design a one-semester course required of all 
sophomores. The course would provide instruction in reasoning 
humanities"^ ^^^^ ^^"^^ °^ primary texts often taught in the 

The project began with four of the faculty attending the 
Sonoma state Conference on critical thinking, while there, besides 
attending workshops and papers on critical thinking, we contacted 
two of our three initial consultants for the project. Beyond this 
the purpose of attending the conference was to allow staff who wer4 
not familiar with critical thinking to submerge themselves in the 
disciplinary and theoretical debates. 

At the end of August, the staff began meeting twice weekly to 
plan the new course. We decided to begin by reading a book written 

bLfSvJ Harvey siegel's laucating^eason. We 

believed that discussion of the theoretical issues concerning 
reasoning and its application to various disciplines was essential 

^t^Z^^ ^nSy.^^ ^° ^^^^^ °" <=°«rse should be 

developed. This was a wise choice because it allowed people time 
to discuss openly fundamental disagreements that could otherwise 
could have been masked when discussing more specific questions 

applicability to solving human problems is one such issue. 

Ho^^hS^V*"® f^^gestion of our consultant, Harvey siegel, we soon 
decided to change our course into a two-semester seguence 
integrating instruction in written composition anS IrMctl 
thinking with the study of carefully chosen primary texts, "whv " 

thinking?" We all agreed that we were interested in teaching 
students three things: reading for understanding, criS^Sl 
reasoning for evaluation, and the clear articulation of the ideas 
i™^^® ^''''^^^ °^ ^''''^ analyses. By the middle of October we 
were working on a course schema that would achieve this end — and 
praying for another FIPSE Grant. 

^According to our original proposal, we were slated to offer 
? ,Von*^ sections of the original one-semester course by February 
itJ^^f^ From the middle of November on, much time las spent 
?JS fi?^ ■^S^J"^^ ^^^^^ ^^"1 sections. We knew all along 

Sou«J *.>,J'°''^^"°^ ^^J" ^^^^ "^^^ finished product," even 

though the reading materials and exercises would overlap. By 
working through the Christmas break, we created a course, with 
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exercises, and readings. By February, the course materials were 
ready, the courses offered, and we all learned a lot about what 
thiiJk l?iti*?any^°^^"'^ ^" teaching students to read, write, and 

In July 1989, we learned that our request for an additional 
FIPSE Grant to expand and finish the project had been funded. 

^IJ!°1 ^^^^ designing the sequence and writing a 

text for the new course. ^ 

B. PurpQse ; The initial problem we were addressing was inadequate 
student preparation for a required senior capstone coS^S? 
"Science, Technology, and Human values." In their senior year all 
Baker students are asked to write, present, and defend a position 
S^ff^^.-"?- *^P"^1^^ policy issue related to new technologies or 
scientific development. Many of our seniors were bereft of skills 
needed to do an acceptable project, e.g., formulate an argument or 
evaluate critically the arguments of others. The new course 
sequence would address that problem. course 

... addition, having had some familiarity with the "critical 

thinking movement," and with the problems of assessing success in 
teaching reasoning skills, we saw our project as a way of 
experimenting with teaching techniques and assessment modelsf 

^- Background and Origins ; Baker University's particular oroblem 
was somewhat unique because only relatively small liberal arts 
Saiin^^ required courses for all graduating seniors? 

Having an undergraduate enrollment of around 850 allowed us to 
develop such a senior program and to have realistic expectations 
about putting together and staffing a required sequenced crf^ica? 
Jai^JS^^K""* ^V"^®" composition. Such colleges tend to have 
faculty who are far more at ease in interdisciplinary adventures 
than those at larger research- oriented schools. it is also easier 
for the administration of small schools to commit resources to such 
an undertaking. it is easier to staff 10 to 12 sections of a 
institution. hundreds required at a larger 

While the situation is peculiar to small schools, the problem 
of enhancing reasoning abilities and assessing one's efforts is 

seiJ^i^'^nn ^"^^^ f^^^^^i^"' if we%re successful in 

annw?L^/"^ monitoring our program, much can be learned. (We are 
allessSIntfr * ^^^^^'^^^^^ to help us continue care?S? 

attempts to create a new sequence, the 
mam activities involved getting clear on what it was we wanted the 
course to accomplish (instruction in critical thinking and witina 
coupled with learning to read the classic texts)? once ^Urt 
clear on this, we developed our own text to achieve our goals. The 
process of ten faculty writing a text was a trying, but Sltimitely 
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^^^ftii^ L^^S®^^®!?^®* '^^^ payoff came when three writers of 

critical thinking texts reviewed the text and declared it to be a 
good text for achieving our unique purposes. Only using it this 
fa.U has been a better experience. Jr xng it tnis 

VVo^j&r-t P^sylts ; Because the full program has only just begun, it 

say anything conclusive about results. H^viig 
taught the trial sections in the spring semester, we learned that 
some things work and others do not: First, if anyone is going to 
an^JhS'^i^^^ thinking it is essential that they L3ers?aSd logic 
tltt I understanding is passed on to the students early in 

the semester. Second, writing can best be taught as a trial and 
con?Ir.5n^''^^^ With much student-f aculty interaction in the form of 
conferences, drafts, and rewrites. Third, critical thinking 
courses should be student-centered. The texts shoild^ disJSssed 
through the use of discussion questions, rather than l^cti?es! 

learned that assessing reasoning and writing skills is 
difficult, and grading even more so. The tests Qiioh « 
Ennis-Weir Critical Thinking Test, ask students to p'rov?de lengSy 

s^fw^^h^hi^i^-^^^^^^^^ - -i<^ no^\%nt^A 

i-h*. initial test results were not conclusive, many of 

JoL?t" ^""^^ managed to give presentations at various conferences 
describing our project: The Critical Literacy Conference in 
Chicago, The National Humanities Education Conference in Kansas 
cr!? Ufr^" th''^ conference on Critical Thini^?ng aSd SoS? 

Critique. There seems to be great interest in what we are doing 



$^m^VY and Cpngl^pion : as the project director, there are a 
number of things worth noting. Some ^ite surprising. First i? 
IS never easy to achieve agreement in a groJp of facultv fro™ 
different disciplines. Enthusiasm at the beg^innfng is not the faSe 
=h "liJ^-f^indedness.- Anyone who desires to be a project director 
Sa?inin«^"PH*"^/.°^.°°"^^°"^*^i°"'»l situations. Sfnd, f ron ^Se 
a DositiL fn^ ^t^^i"""^/"^ ""^^ ^^^^^"9 ^° compromise orchaSge 
" ^^^^^ °^ "^^^ arguments. Third, because projects 

p?an f^^Tt^^? ^^^^^^ development ^o 

Plan for at least two years with ample time for theoretical 
discussion, trial runs, and revisions. Only through runniSa trial 
semesters for three semesters were we abL t^dlte^" ned ShaJ 
approaches and reading worked best. «eterminea wnat 
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A« Project Overview; Since 1979, Baker University has had a 
required senior seminar, "Science, Technology, and Human Values." 
All seniors are asked to write, present, and defend a position 
paper dealing with a public policy issue that involves ethical 
values and grows out of particular scientific or technological 
developments. Typical projects include nuclear waste storage, 
acid rain legislation, and fetal research. While we are 
considered a quality liberal arts college, the staff who teach 
the senior capstone have always bemoaned the preparation of many 
of our seniors, while they tend to be literate, they have 
trouble both constructing and evaluating arguments—two of the 
most needed skills in researching and writing such a position 
paper. 

In 1983, in an attempt to address this deficiency, we 
revised our general education program to include instruction in 
"critical thinking." Faculty in the humanities were asked to 
revise their general education courses to emphasize instruction 
in the critical evaluation of texts and argumentative writing. 
Students were required to take four such courses from three 
different disciplines including history, religion, literature, 
political science, and philosophy. 

After five years of such an approach, there was little 
difference in student performance. Many students were arriving 
at their senior year bereft of their needed skills, in 1987, we 
decided to apply for a FIPSE Grant to help us develop a required 
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course that would provide instruction in critical thinking 
(reasoning and logic) coupled with the study of primary texts 
often read in the humanities. That way, no one would become a 
senior and not understand how to construct and evaluate 
arguments . 

Upon receiving the grant, four of the six faculty attended 
the critical thinking conference at Sonoma. The purpose was to 
familiarize the unfamiliar with "the critical thinking movement" 
and to locate consultants who were especially suited for our 
project. Because of its size and reputation, the Sonoma 
conference is a gold mine of personnel and literature dealing 
with teaching critical thinking. 

We decided to use three consultants: Harvey Siegel, author 
of Educating peasop and an expert in epistemology and theoretical 
issues; Stephen Norris, co-author with Robert Ennis of Evaluating 
Critical T?))nK i ng and an expert in assessing reasoning skills 
(and the problems thereof) ; and, Jerry Nosich, who specialized in 
integrating critical thinking into classroom assignments, our 
consultants were instrumental in making the progress we did. 

Throughout the remainder of the year, the six staff members 
met twice each week to work on the new course and develop 
appropriate course materials. Interspersed throughout the first 
year were visits from our three consultants and our Program 
Officer, David Arnold. 

Upon the advice of Harvey Siegel, we decided to expand our 
project to a two-semester course that would integrate critical 
thinking and written composition, with the study of classic texts 
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considered to be foundational for understanding Western culture. 
This decision, of course, influenced our activities. For 
example, as we planned the trial section of the course, we 
planned it as if this would be only a first semester of a year 
long sequence. 

By working through the holidays, we managed to prepare a 
handbook of readings, discussion questions, and other course 
material. In February of 1989, we offered two trial sections of 
the course. In the mean time, we received word that we had 
attained the additional FIPSE Grant. 

The trial sections of the course were not well structured to 
achieve the purposes that we wanted to achieve. Our plan was to 
intersperse instruction in critical thinking with readings such 
as Hesiod, the Bible, Plato, and others. Prior to discussing the 
readings, discussion questions would be handed out, and students 
would be ready to discuss the ideas on the assigned day. After 
discussion each reading, students would then write a position 
paper. Prior to the actual writing of the paper, each student 
would meet with the instructor to discuss the paper. Such 
conferences, teaching such primary texts, and making students 
responsible for in-class discussion were all good ideas, ideas 
that we will continue to employ. The problem though is that 
without careful "up front" instruction in logic and critical 
thinking, our freshmen were not equipped to write the required 
argumentative papers. When their meager attempts were graded, 
they rightfully objected that they could not be expected to 
construct argumentative papers without instruction in 
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argumentation. This complaint led us to write the text that we 
wrote during the twelve months the spring semestsr. it led us to 
the decision to spend six or sev^n weeks talking about logic and 
reasoning, prior to assigning any significant papers. 

Trial sections of the new approach were offered both in the 
fall of 1989 and spring of 1990. These sections were models of 
what was to be the first semester of the freshmen sequence. 
According to student evaluations, this approach with careful 
instruction in critical thiiiking techniques was much more 
successful. 

One problem, however, is that not all faculty feel 
comfortable teaching a bit of logic or explaining the nature of 
induction or controlled experimentation. While humanities 
faculty feel at home leading discussions over literature or other 
readings that are outside of their disciplines, they do not feel 
equally at home teaching material where there are in fact right 
and wrong answers, where errors in understanding are obvious. 
This was a bit of a problem, but through some careful faculty 
development, not the least of which being actively involving all 
of the staff in writing the text, most (but not all) feel 
comfortable with the material. With normal faculty turnover and 
sabbaticals we will need to involve new faculty in teaching the 
course. These will likewise need to be given instruction. (We 
are applying for yet another fipse Grant to carry out a series of 
summer seminars for this purpose.) 

While we were offering trial sections of the first course in 
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the new sequence, we also offered a section of written 
composition that modelled what we envisioned doing in the second 
semester of the sequence. Using the Test of Standard Written 
English (TSWE) as our assessment tool, we wanted to see if 
teaching composition through having students read primary texts 
and write position papers would teach them the fundamentals of 
English grammar and composition as well as other more traditional 
approaches. To our pleasant surprise, students in the trial 
section scored even higher on the TSWE than those in five other 
sections that were modelled on more traditional approaches. This 
experiment helped overcome the skepticism of some of our English 
department faculty. 

Throughout the summer of 1990, some of the project faculty 
worked on revising our text, m the fall, we offered ten 
sections of the course to freshmen and two special sections for 
transfer students. 

At this time, all seems to be going well. We are looking to 
the second semester which will consist of students reading and 
discussing texts from a variety of disciplines and writing 
position papers in response to the texts. The course will be 
student-centered and use discussion questions to guide textual 
examination and inquiry. We will also use student faculty 
conferences as a way of improving writing skills. (A copy of the 
first semester text and course descriptions accompany this 
report. ) 

B. £ucBfisfi: The "Critical Thinking and the Liberal Arts" 
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project aimed at enhancing students' reasoning and writing skills 
and to introduce them to some of the classic texts of the Western 
tradition. We have succeeded in putting together a two-semester 
course that included instruction in all three elements. 

The instruction in reasoning skills was done through the 
study of our text. Reasoning and Writin g i An Tntrnduction to 
Critigal Thinking , student writing is enhanced through having 
students write a series of seven critical papers in response to 
readings from primary sources. One tactic that seemed to help 
students become more self-conscious of the writing process was to 
ask them to meet with the, faculty with an introduction and 
outline to their papers prior to writing a draft, such 
conferences were very helpful in getting students to think 
carefully about a position prior to writing. 

The most successful part of the trial sections of the course 
was the discussion of the texts. Students were assigned 
particular discussion questions for the reading each day. Long 
lists of the questions were created by the staff, and each 
faculty chose which to use in the section. The students 
responded to this challenge very positively. Students like to be 
active participants in a class. What was enigmatic was how some 
students seemed able to handle discussion questions in a 
sophisticated manner, while not being able to write strong papers 
over the issues. Perhaps talk is cheap, and not as closely 
related to writing as one might believe. As previously 
mentioned, students claimed the staff had not given them 
sufficient instruction in argumentative paper writing prior to 
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assigning the papers. This issue being addressed in the design 
of the new course. We are spending seven weeks studying the 
relationship between reasoning, reading, and writing. After 
that, papers over texts will be assigned. 

Given the text's format of simple explanation and exercises 
in reasoning and writing, coupled with student-centered 
discussion, we see no reascn why a course such as this cannot be 
taught by any intelligent faculty member from any discipline. 
This helps gain the needed administrative support because it does 
not mean that employing such a program entails hiring large 
numbers of additional logicians or composition teachers. Even 
so, anyone who attempts to set up such a program can count on 
continued staffing problems. The administration must be willing 
to hire additional faculty as needed or to screen new faculty to 
make sure they are interested in teaching in such a program or 
provide training for additional faculty already at the 
institution. 

In addition, it is absolutely essential that whoever works 
on such project is willing to endorse and learn the methods of 
critical thinking and logical evaluation. There are people in 
academia, perhaps more today than ever before, who are critical 
of rationality and feel uneasy with logic, e.g., the current 
president of the Modern Language Association has recently 
expressed such misgivings in an interview with Lynn Cheney, 
Director of the NEH. Such people, while we can respect their 
ideas and invite them to debate their positions — by what rules we 
are not sure — will make the success of a project such as ours 
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difficult. Once a person has denounced the value of rationality 
and critical thinking, it is literally impossible to convince 
them by means of argument that they should be interested in 
teaching reasoning to all students. 



^* B^gKqroupd ^nd origins t As pointed in the Project Overview, 
our project grew out of problems with student preparation for 
Baker University's senior capstone, "Science, Technology, and 
Human Values." students were not adequately prepared to write a 
lengthy argumefitative paper. They were lacking in the requisite 
reasoning skills. This, we rightly believed, was because they 
did not have an adequate understanding of reasoning (logic), let 
alone how logic could be applied to writing. 

Having tried courses where "critical thinking" is taught 
across the curriculum, we decided to develop a required course in 
critical thinking, it seems now that if any "across the 
curriculum" approach to teaching reasoning is going to be 
successful, all staff must share a common understanding and 
appreciation of critical thinking and its application to writing. 
This could only be gained by formal instruction to all students 
for at least a year or so. Likewise, the success of our approach 
seems to depend on such instruction. 

Having a course required of all students seems to be the 
most cogent way to ensure that all students possess the skills 
and dispositions for which we aim. This, however, may only work 
in either large research institutions where graduate students 
could teach the myriad of sections needed or in smaller liberal 
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arts colleges w>.ere the number of sections required is relatively 
small. 

On the other hand, if faculty believe that institutions 
should support the needed sections of written composition, then 
they should also be willing to support sections of critical 
thinking. This is because thinking well seems a necessary 
condition for writing well. 

°* Prolegt pescrjptjon; In order to develop the course, the six 
faculty met twice weekly throughout the 88-89 academic year, in 
the meetings we began by discussing theoretical underpinnings of 
critical thinking. To this end we worked carefully through 
Harvey siegel's new book Educating Reason. The rationale for 
this was that unless we could agree upon the nature and scope of 
critical thinking, we could hardly hope to agree on a means of 
teaching it. 

In September of 1988, Siegel made a three-day visit as one 
of our consultants. The staff had composed a list of questions 
over his book which were mailed to Siegel prior to his visit. It 
was during his visit that he suggested that teaching students how 
to think should go hand in hand with \:eaching students how to 
write. The following day the staff decided to alter our project 
to a two-semester sequence integrating instruction in reasoning 
and writing with the study of primary texts that were 
foundational to Western culture. As a result, nearly twice as 
many faculty were needed to teach the multi-sectioned courses. 

Under the 88-89 Grant, we were obligated to offer two trial 
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sections of the new course in the spring of 1989. Soon after 
Siege! 's visit we began to discuss what these trial sections 
should be like. We concluded the obvious: Students should read 
such texts as the Bible, Platonic dialogues, Lucretius, and 
Epictetus. They should be instructed in how to evaluate the 
positions, and they should do a good deal of writing. We also 
began working with Steve Norris, our consultant on assessment, in 
order to develop adequate assessment procedures. Norris, as well 
as others in the academic community, were quite excited that we 
were actually develo^ng a program to enhance reasoning skills 
and attempting to assess our outcomes. It seems that many were 
trying to enhance student critical thinking skills, but no one 
was bothering with assessing the results of such efforts. 

Because we were interested in teaching students to read and 
write critically, we chose assessment instruments that emphasized 
just those skills: the Ennis-Weir Critical Thinking Test and a 
Critical Thinking Essay Exam. These will be described in detail 
in the next section. 

Towards the end of the semester our third consultant Jerry 
Nosich visited and gave a series of workshops on how critical 
thinking skills could be applied to the study of classic texts. 
He emphasized that students must be forced to get clear on what 
the text says prior to any evaluation of the arguments on the 
position that is taken by its author. Hence, in our new course a 
good deal of time is spent having students paraphrase passages 
and identify arguments. 

As with any interdisciplinary course the selection of 
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readings is never easy. One must always be prepared to 
compromise. We ended up, after much discussion and debate, using 
texts from Plato, Bacon, Madison, Aquinas, and Russell in the 
first semester course. The second semester readings will include 
material from the Bible, Hesiod, Lucretius, Buddha, Epictetus, 
Marx, Adam Smith, Freud, Jung, j.s. Mill, and other writers from 
a variety of discipline. The reading will change each semester 
to prevent plagiarism from becoming a problem. The important 
thing is to use classic texts that provide different views on 
important questions. The students will be forced to judge which 
view is most reasonable and defend their judgment in their 
papers. 

In February we began the trial sections. We gave pre-tests 
to both sections and to a control group. As I have already 
indicated, teaching these trial sections was a valuable learning 
experience and prepared us to plan for reasonable changes in our 
approach. The main things we learned were that students like the 
discussion format; they were also genuinely pleased with teacher- 
student interaction in the paper-writing process. They were also 
enthusiastic over the study and discussion of the classic texts, 
one student said it was the first "real college course" she had 
had. Another said he wished he could take it over. We also 
learned that much clearer instruction was needed in reasoning and 
writing. We focused too much on textual analysis and discussion, 
and not on reasoning skills per se . 

At the end of the semester we gave post-tests to all the 
students in the course, as well as to a control group, and began 
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thinking about the revisions that would be necessary for the Fall 
1989 section. We were all thankful that we were going to offer a 
two-semester course. If reasoning and writing is to be 
significantly enhanced, it tjikes more than a one-semester course. 

Additional trial sections were run both semesters of the 
following year, using versions of the text we decided to work on. 
Students seemed to like this approach much better. 

A windfall for our project occurred in the summer of 1990 
when we received a FIPSE funded grant through Phillips University 
to run a summer seminar for some of our faculty to study the 
course materials we were going to use this fall. This seminar 
was very successful. We are hoping to be able to run similar 
seminars for the next two summers so that nearly all Baker 
faculty will be familiar with what we are teaching in our 
freshman sequence. It is great fun to study classic texts with 
people from a variety of disciplines. 

As part of this grant and the Phillips University grant, we 
were able to bring in three textbook authors in the critical 
thinking movement to review our materials and to give workshops 
to the project staff and the Baker faculty involved in the summer 
seminar. These consultants included Ralph Johnson, author of 
Lpqical Self-p^fepgg , Ed Damer, author of Attacking F? MUy 
Eeasfining, and Connie Missimer, author of Thinking Critically . 
Their presentations were helpful to all, but the best thing they 
did was to each review our text. We then spent the rest of the 
summer revising it in an attempt to respond to the criticisms 
they offered. Each made helpful raggestions, and each expressed 
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envy that their schools did not have a program such as the one we 
were creating. But, such programs take faculty and 
administrative support that is lacking in most schools. We are 
lucky. 

E. Project Resu^i-g? Given that the project is a two-semester 
sequence and that we have yet to complete the first semester of 
the "Real Thing," at this time it is difficult to draw any final 
conclusions. 

The best thing is that we have accomplished what we set out 
to do. We have a two-semester required sequence for all freshmen 
that provides overt instruction in critical thinking, reasoning, 
and writing, combined with the study of primary texts. Last 
spring, the Baker faculty voted to accept the courses and to make 
them a part of our general education requirements. Secondly, 
according to our consultants, we have put together a good 
textbook designed to achieve our stated purposes. (Whether 
anyone else will be interested in adopting our approach, and 
hence the text, remains to be seen.) Third, we have in place 
nationally accepted tests aimed at assessing the courses to see 
if we have indeed improved students' reasoning and writing 
abilities; i.e., the Ennis-Weir Critical Thinking Test and the 
Test of Standard Written English. 

After grading the Ennis-Weir and the Critical Thinking Essay 
tests from the trial sections, some conclusions can be drawn. 

First, after a litcle practice our project staff were able 
to grade the Ennis-Weir tests with a correlation of .90. That's 
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terrific. Secondly, this passed sununer, we were able to train 
student workers to grade the essays and they had a correlation of 
.85. so, in the future, we will try to use student help for this 
tine consuming process. 

Unfortunately, for the trial sections of the course, there 
were few significant increases in student scores on the Ennis- 
Weir critical Thinking Test. What this tells may indicate is 
that there may be a problem with motivating students to do well 
on the post tests. This is because no part of their grade 
depended upon doing well on either test. This year we have given 
both pre-tests to all freshmen and transfer students. At the end 
of the year we will give post-tests as part of their final exam. 
While they will not fail the course if they do poorly, their 
grades will be affected. This should make them take the exams 
seriously. 

For the purpose of gaining reliable data, such exams must be 
graded blind without knowing whether the exam is a pre or a post- 
test or who's class it was. So the grading for purposes of 
assessment and dissemination must wait until the end of the 
semester. This year's staff did not finish until in July-long 
after course grades were turned in. 

As most people who are concerned with teaching reasoning 
skills know, assessment is a terribly important yet problematic 
area, while the data we collected this year is in itself not 
particularly significant, it does provide us with a base by which 
we can evaluate our future efforts. We plan to continue 
administering these same tests over the years. if we can get 
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some additional funding, we will work on developing testing 
materials that are somewhat easier to grade. (As of now, 
however, all of our consultants agree that for the purposes of 
testing reading, thinking, and writing skill, the Ennis-Weir 
critical Thinking Essay Test is the only acceptable tool on the 
market. 

Again, the only problem is with grading the tests, it is a 
time consuming and labor intensive job. i plan to request 
additional funds from fipse to pay faculty and students to do the 
grading during the summers. 

We are in a good position for the dissemination of our 
project results. Having formed the Baker University Center for 
critical Thinking in 1986, many of the staff are veterans at 
giving in-service workshops. We are known in the area and will 
be asked for continue such work. During last year alone, project 
staff members gave presentations describing our project at three 
national conferences: The National Humanities Education 
conference in Kansas city in April, The Critical Literacy 
conference in Chicago in May, and The International Conference on 
critical Thinking and Moral Critique at Sonoma University in 
August, we also gave in-service workshops on teaching critical 
thinking at two regional colleges: Tabor College and Colby 
Community College. In addition, materials describing our project 
have been sent to many deans and faculty throughout the United 
States, Canada, and Britain, who, upon reading about the project 
in various critical thinking journals, wrote to ask for a 
description and course materials. We wish we could now send them 
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a copy of the text, but it is nearly 300 pages long and costs us 
a lot to produce. 

Further efforts for dissemination include plans to involve 
additional faculty (both from Baker and other institutions) in 
summer workshops to study the course materials: both the text 
and the readings from classic texts. We believe that it is 
important for all of our faculty to know what is being required 
of all freshmen. If we are funded in our current FIPSE grant 
request we will run such workshops for the next two summers, it 
has also been suggested that we invite a few area high-school 
humanities teachers to join the seminars. We believe that our 
job as professors would be made much easier if more high school 
teachers took seriously the teaching of reasoning and writing and 
were also familiar w.ith the sorts of texts typically taught in 
liberal arts colleges such as ours. 

gummary and Conclusion ; In conclusion, thanks to the released 
time provided by the grants, we have created a new two-semester 
sequence that integrates instruction in critical thinking and 
written composition with the study of classic texts. We have 
also created a critical thinking text. Reasoning ;.nd Writinry , 
that is unique and seems adequate for our purposes. For ten 
faculty from different disciplines to complete such a text was 
itself a great experiment in critical thinking. We each had to 
learn to live by the rules of critical thinking as each person's 
work was criticized by other members of the group. It was a very 
beneficial experience for us all. Faculty, like students, learn 
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best when they are actively engaged in critical thinking about 
real issues and problems, rather than passively discussing or, 
worse yet, listening to a presentation. Working on such a text 
that had to be completed by August of 1990 was active engagement 
at its highest. 

one problem with the project was time, it would have been 
better to have a three-year grant that allowed more planning time 
before we had to of fer the trial sections. Some members of the 
staff did not yet have a clear enough understanding of the nature 
of critical thinking and the role the logic plays in both 
evaluating and constructing arguments. ^ 

Another suggestion that I would make for such 
interdisciplinary projects that involve critical thinking is to 
include equal numbers of faculty from the humanities, sciences, 
social sciences, and other departments. Critical thinking 
involves skills that transcend all disciplines, and it is a 
mistake to build a program with only input from people trained in 
the humanities. For example, the social scientists involved in 
the summer seminar funded by Phillips University not only 
understood what we were doing, but made invaluable suggestions 
for clearing up our chapter on inductive logic. This would also 
make the program easier to sell to the entire faculty. Because 
we were all from the humanities, there was some skepticism when 
we claimed that this new course was not a humanities course, but 
taught skills that transcended disciplines. 

I would also warn any potential project director to be ready 
to work harder that he or she ever imagined in an attempt to keep 
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the project on track and moving toward its completion. Even 
though faculty were given both release time and stipends to 
prepare the needed materials, it is a constant effort to make 
sure deadlines are met. Ones popularity will no doubt suffer. 

Now that we have finished, and things seem to be going well, 
I see no reason why colleges of all sorts cannot restructure 
their written composition sequences and provide instruction in 
reasoning prior to writing. The strategies we provide for 
constructing arguments are the same strategies one should use to 
construct papers. 
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Appendix 



1. I would like to add that one reason our project was 
successful was because of the continued encouragement and helpful 
advice from David Arnold. During his visits to Baker University 
he provided the sort of positive reinforcement and encouragement 
that we all needed as we haggled over different conceptions of 
the program. He let us know that FIPSE thought this was a very 
important project, one that we could be proud of if we who were 
working on it did a good job. 

The second person who was very helpful was Juanita Bowe. As 
expected, we had to make some changes in our budget line items, 
Juanita worked diligently to make sure I could accomplish the 
goals of the project and acceptably alter the budget. 

2. The biggest mistake that I made was to write such a proposal 
for only one year. While it was impossible to write another 
proposal and finish the grant, all would have worked much more 
smoothly if I had begun with a two or three year plan. FIPSE 
should be very skeptical of one-year proposals that claim they 
will create a new educational program, run trial sections, and 
have It running in two-semesters. 

The other mistake that I made was not to pay myself a 
stipend. While I had one-half reduced time throughout the 
project, I found myself working more hours and suffering more 
anguish than I ever imagined. Check the resumes of project 
directors carefully to make sure they show evidence of being able 
to deal with such responsibilities and pressures. Several times 
I was reminded of the proverb, "Be careful for what you wish 
because you might get it." 

I am certainly glad that we received the grants and have the 
new sequence in place. We believe that our project and our 
assessment techniques will be of interest to many. In looking 
back though, i realize that I have written very few scholarly 

P^st two years, yet prior to the grants I would 
publish two to three each year while teaching my courses. That 
indicates the amount of work directing the project requires 
relative to my normal academic activities. 
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CRITICAL READING AND WRITING (LA 101) 



Course Description 

This course is designed to teach students to read carefullv. to think critically, and to write 
Clearly and persuasively. These skills are essential for success in college. We intend to 
achieve these objectives through instruction and practice in critical thinking and writine 
skills combined with the study of primary texts. 'Oie primarv method of instruction is 
based on student participation. Students will be^esponsible for preparing the assigned 
matenal and for actively participating in class discussions. 

Course Objectives 

1. To instrtict students in the practice of reading difficult material carefullv and 
critically. 

2. To impart to students a disposition to question the reasonableness of claims, 
beliefs, evidence, and inferences in what thev read and hear. 

3. To instnict students in the fundamentals of good reasoning, "including the nature 
of deduction, induction, and informal fallacies. 

4. To instnict students in strategies for developing arguments and writing and 
revising expository essays. 

5. To introduce students to significant primary texts. 

Grading Criteria 

Class preparation and participation (10%) 

Collected written exercises and essays (20%) 

Three critical papers (30%) 

Mid-term exam (15%) 

Final exam (25%) 

Academic Polides 

The academic expectations for this course are consistent with those described in the 
Baker University Student Handbook, Section V. No work detennined to be plagiarized 
or counterfeit, wholly or in m part, shall be acceptable. Any instance of aca Jemic 
misconduct shall result in failure in the course. The infraction will then be reported to 
the Academic Standards and Policies Committee. Current Baker policv is that any grade 
resulting from academic misconduct is identified as such on the student's transcript. 

Attendance Policies 

Attendance is required. Any student who misses more than five classes will fail the 
course. 
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Student Responsibilities 

Students should maintain a portfolio of their semester's work for evaluation durinc the 
final week. 

Text: Reasoning and Writing: An Introduction to Critical Thinking 
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LA 101 Schedule of Assignments 



August 
W-29 

F- 31 



September 

M--3 

W--5 

F-- 7 

M- 10 

W- 12 
F-- 14 

M-- 17 
W - 19 

F-21 

M-24 
W-26 
F- 28 

October 
M- 1 
W - 3 
F-5 



M-8 
W- 10 

F-- 12 

M- 15 
W.. 17 

F- 19 

M~22 



g^^^°"'" g and Writing: Introduction: Why Critical Thinking?, pp l-^Q 
Exercise 1.6 o > r r- - » 

r77^o ^"'^^ vrntten work. Appendices A & B, pp. 



Labor Day 

Reading: Plato, "Allegory of the Cave" pp. 23-30. Discussion questions, p. 
Reading: "Allegory of the Cave" 

In-class essay, "A Defense of Critical Thinking," 'The Problems with 

Thmkmg Critically," or "A Critique of Critical Thinking" 

Ri&W - Ch 2 - "What is CT?" Exercise 2.2 

R&W - Ch 2 - "What is CT?" Exercises 2.3 and 2.4 

R&W - Ch 2 - "What is CT?" Exercises 2.5 and 2.6 

R&W - Ch 3 - "Understanding What You Read"; Identifying Emotive 

Language, Exercise 3.1, Summarizing, Exercise 3.2 

R&W - Ch 3 - Summarizing, Exercise 3.2 continued 

R&W - Ch 3 - Summarizing, Exercise 3.2 

D?m ■ ^ ^ ■ "Opinions, Arguments, Enthymemes," Exercise 3 4 

R&W - Ch 4 - "Evaluating Arguments," (Deduction),Exercise 4.2, 4.3 

^tZ " S! 1 " ,'!!?^^^"^t'"g Arguments," (Proving Validity), Exercise 4.4 
K&W - Ch 4 - Translating Arguments," Exercise 4.5 
Rcadmg: The Federalist Paper #10" (summarize, symbolize, and evaluate 
the argument) 

R&W - Ch 5 - "Evaluating Premises," (Induction), Exercise 5.6,A 
Rcadmg: Francis Bacon, 'The Four Idols" (summarize the major points of 
each paragraph) ^ 
Bacon 

R&W - Ch 5 - "Analogical Arguments," Exercise 5.6,B 

Bcllcfecte 62^'^^ "^^ "^^ °^ °' 
No Qass Mid-term Break 

R&W - Ch 6 - "Informal Fallacies," Exercise 6.1, 6.2 
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W - 24 (Essay returned) Review Chapters 1-6 

F -- 26 Hour exam 

M 29 R&W - Ch 7 - "Forming a thesis," Exercise 7.2 

W - 31 R&W - Ch 7 - Supporting your thesis, Exercise 7.3 

November 

F 2 Reading: Aquinas, "Five Proofs for the Existence of God" 

M - 5 Reading: "Five Proofs for the Existence of God" 

W--7 Reading: Russell, "Why I Am Not a Christian" 

F--9 Reading: "Why I Am Not a Christian" 

M -- 12 Conferences to discuss outlines of papers 

W •- 14 Conferences to discuss outlines of papers 

F -- 16 Reading: Plato, "Apology" (PAPERS DUE) 

M - 19 Reading: "Apology" 

W - 21 THANKSGIVING 

F - 23 THANKSGIVING 

M - 26 Reading: Plato, "Crito" 

W-28 Reading: "Crito" 

F - 30 Conferences to discuss outlines of papers 

December 

M - 3 Conferences to discuss outlines of papers 

W - 5 Review for Final (PAPERS DUE) 

F - 7 Conferences to discuss semester's work 

Comprehensive Final: Time to be announced! 
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Ideas and Exposition 
LA 102 Readings 

Theme - Origins 

Genesis, Chps. 1-9 

Hesiod, "Theogeny" (selections) 

Lucretius, On the Nature of Things (selections) 

Conferences 
Paper #1 

Theme Human Happiness 

Buddha, 'The Dhammapada" (selections) 
Epictetus, Enchiridion 
Shaw, Major Barbara 

Conferences 
Paper #2 

Theme ~ Human, Natural, and Divine Law 

Exodus, 'The Ten Commandments" 
Jesus,. "Sermon on the Mount" 
Aquinas, Treatise on Law 

Conferences 
Paper #3 

Theme - Personal Identity 

Jung, "Anima and Animus" 

Homey, 'The Distrust Between the Sexes" 

de Beauvoir, Ihc Second Sex. Chapter Three 

Conferences 
Paper #4 

Theme - Love and Friendship 

Plato, "Symposium" 

Ovid, Sf Love (selection) 

Firestone, Dials£ji£ q[ ^ (selection) 

Final Paper Due 
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